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BELLEVILLE  SCHOOL. 

Bonny  Belleville!  bonny  Belleville!  I  can  think 
upon  thee  yet, 

And  many  a  year  will  pass  ere  I  thy  pleasant 
scenes  forget ; 

Thy  summers  and  thy  winters  all  may  in  their 
turn  depart, 

But  their  rpcord  still  is  graven  on  the  tablet  of 
my  heart. 

Belleville  school  .was  delightfully 
situated,  and  when  the  morning  sun 
shone  on  the  grove  of  chestnut  trees,  gil¬ 
ded  the  church  spire,  and  was  reflected 
from  the  winding  brook,  a  more  lovely 
scene  was  not  to  be  gazed  on. 


added  to  the  happiness  of  her  future 
days.  There  the  ignorant  were  inform¬ 
ed,  the  timid  encouraged,  the  bold  re¬ 
proved,  the  vicious  punished,  and  the 
virtupus  rewarded. 

What  has  a  young  person  to  do  with 
pride  ?  Pride  may  make  all  around  it  un¬ 
comfortable,  and  excite  a  great  deal. of 
angry  feeling,  but  it  can  never  render  its 
possessor  happy.  Many  a  pretty  face 
has  been  spoilt,  for  a  short  time,  by  be¬ 
ing  rubbed  over  with  blackberries,  but  a 
little  clean  water  has  made  the  face  as 
beautiful  as  before.  This  is  not  the  case 
when  a  countenance  is  disfigured  with 
pride,  for  . neither  cold  nor  hot  water  will 
penetrate  more  than  skin  deep,  whereas 
pride  is  rooted  in  the  very  heart. 

Of  all  the  young  people  at  Belleville 
school,  Arabella  Clarke  had  the  most 
pride.  She  was  indeed  unbearable.  No 
one  could  discover  half  the  beauty  or 
half  the  cleverness  which  she  saw  in 
herself,  though  none  of  her  companions 
could  deny  that  she  had  a  fair  face  and 
a  tolerable  understanding. 

Arabella  Clarke  was  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  had  nearly  finished  her  educa¬ 
tion  ;  every  hour  of  the  day  she  gave 
herself  airs,  nor  was  there  a  young  per¬ 
son  near  her,  whom  she  had  not  dis¬ 
pleased,  at  one  time  or  other,  by  her  in¬ 
sufferable  pride.  It  was  a  common  say¬ 
ing,  “You  are  as  proud  as  Arabella 
Clarke  and  no  circumstance  gave  the 


Many  a  lighthearted  girl  received  school  girls  half  so  much  pleasure,  as  an 
there  that  instruction  which  made  her  opportunity  of  mortifying  their  vain 
the  ornament  of  her  domestic  circle,  and  companion. 
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Now  it  happened  that  a  grand  specta¬ 
cle  was  to  be  seen  in  the  park,  and  eve¬ 
ry  one  expected  that  the  place  would  be 
thronged  with  fashionable  people.  A 
few  of  the  older  girls  of  Belleville  school 
were  permitted  to  attend,  and  as  the  park 
was  at  some  distance,  a  coach  was  or¬ 
dered  for  the  occasion.  Arabella  was 
foolishly  determined  to  outdo  her  com¬ 
rades,  and  for  this  purpose  she  borrow¬ 
ed  of  a  friend  a  very  handsome  feather. 

With  this  feather  stuck  in  her  hat, 
she  walked  about  among  her  compan¬ 
ions,  giving  herself  more  airs  than  be¬ 
fore,  and  ridiculing  the  less  showy  bon¬ 
nets  of  those  around  her.  Pride  ought 
always  to  be  mortified,  and  it  generally 
is.  Two  of  Arabella’s  schoolfellows 
made  up  their  minds  to  punish  her  for 
her  ill  behaviour,  and,  before  the  coach 
drove  up  to  the  school  they  contrived  to 
pin  on  the  back  of  her  pelisse  a  paper 
"with  the  following  inscription  : 


“  Miss  Wiggens  lent  her  the  feather.” 
Little  suspecting  the  trick  which  had 
been  played  her,  Arabella  skipped  into 
the  coach,  and  in  a  short  time  alighted 
at  the  park,  which  was  thronged  with 
company.  Scarcely  had  she  proceeded 
a  dozen  yards,  looking  about  her  with  an 
air  of  self-satisfaction,  before  she  heard 
a  titter,  while  some  one  whispered  loud 
enough  for  those  around  to  hear,  “  Miss 
Wiggens  lent  her  the  feather.”  Arabel¬ 
la,  believing  that  one  of  her  companions 
was  the  whisperer,  turned  round,  with  a 
frown,  and  saw  a  whole  party  laugh¬ 
ing.  “  1  wonder  who  Miss  Wiggens 
is?”  asked  one  of  them  provokingly. 

“  I  cannot  tell  that,”  replied  another  ; 

“  but  you  see,  Miss  Wiggens  lent  her.  • 
the  feather.” 

Mortified  at  these  remarks,  Arabella; 
hurried  on  to  get  away  from  the  ill  man¬ 
nerly  people  around  her  ;  but  wherever 
she  went,  a  laugh  reached  her  ear,  and". 
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the  provoking  observation,  “  Miss  Wig- 
gens  lent  her  the  feather.” 

The  higher  you  shoot  an  arrow  into 
the  air,  the  deeper  will  it  sink  into  the 
ground  when  it  falls,  arid  in  like  man¬ 
ner  the  prouder  a  spirit  is,  the  deeper 
shame  and  humiliation  it  has  to  endure 
when  humbled.  Arabella  Clarke  was 
stung  to  the  quick.  “  Look,  look,”  cried 
a  young  man  fashionably  dressed,  “  what 
do  you  think  of  that,  Tom?  Miss  Wig- 
gens  lent  her  the  feather.”  “  I  wish 
Miss  Wiggens  would  lend  me  one,”  re¬ 
plied  his  companion,  “but what  necessi¬ 
ty  is  there  for  the  whole  world  to  be  told 
of  it  ?”  “  A  well  dressed  young  woman,” 
said  a  fat  gentleman,  as  he  passed  her. 
“  True,  my  love,”  replied  his  wife,  who 
turned  back  to  look  at  her  ;  “  but  Miss 
Wiggens  lent  her  the  feather.” 

In  pushing  among  the  crowd,  to  get 
out  of  the  park,  the  paper  fell  from  Ara¬ 
bella’s  pelisse,  but  not  before  fifty  per¬ 
sons,  at  least,  had  repeated  in  as  many 
different  tones,  “  Miss  Wiggens  lent  her 
the  feather.” 

Arabella  with  a  flushed  face,  a  heavy 
heart,  and  a  wounded  spirit,  reached  the 
school,  without  ever  suspecting  the  cause 
of  her  mortification. 

The  stratagem  had  succeeded  so  well 
that  the  two  girls  who  had  contrived  it, 
determined  to  resort  to  it  again,  if  Ara¬ 
bella  did  not  conduct  herself  in  a  more 
affable  and  humble  manner. 

Bad  habits  are  not  easily  overcome, 
and  in  a  short  period  Arabella  became 
as  unbearable  as  she  was  before. 


About  this  time,  Arabella  and  the  two 
schoolfellows,  who  had  played  her  the 
trick  in  the  park,  set  off  to  a  little  village 
at  no  great  distance. 

The  pride  of  Arabella  had  led  her,  on 
this  occasion,  to  put  on  a  pair  of  pink 
silk  stockings,  that  she  might  be  smart¬ 
er  than  her  companions. 

Now  these  silk  stockings  had  a  large 
hole  in  one  of  the  toes,  which  she  had 
neglected  to  mend.  Her  schoolfellows 
being  aware  of  this  circumstance,  laid 
their  plan  accordingly ;  and  when  they 
arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  village, 
under  pretence  of  arranging  Arabella’s 
shawl,  they  pinned  a  paper  to  it  written 
as  follows  : 

“  She  has  a  hole  in  the  toe  of  her 
stocking.” 

There  happened  to  be  a  merry  making 
in  the  village,  so  that  a  throng  was  gath¬ 
ered  together.  Two  or  three  rude  lads 
who  had  observed  the  paper  came  up  to 
read  it,  and  one  of  them  cried  out,  “  She 
has  a  hole  in  the  toe  of  her  stocking.” 
This  was  immediately  repeated  by  the 
rest,  and  half  a  dozen  young  ragamuffins 
hooted  out  at  once,  “  She  has  a  hole  in 
her  stocking.” 

Poor  Arabella  reddened  up  to  her  very 
cars,  for  she  was  too  conscious  of  the 
fact,  not  to  apply  what  the  boys  said  to 
herself.  By  turning,  however,  into  a 
shop,  she  escaped  from  her  tormenters. 
Her  two  companions  made  some  excuse 
to  leave  her  by  herself.  When  she 
came  once  more  into  the  street  a  butch¬ 
er  cried  out  to  another,  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  way,  “  Bill,  lad,  she  has  a  hole  in  lusion  to  the  past.  “  Though  her  hat 
toe  of  her  stocking.”  did  look  smart  in  the  park,”  one  would 

Arabella  hastened  on  extremely  mor-  say MissWig gens  lent  her  the  feather .” 
tided,  and  yet  wondering  how  it  was  “  And  if  she  does  toss  up  her  head,” 
possible  for  any  one  to  see  that  the  toe  another  would  reply,  “  yet,  for  aught  1 
of  her  stocking  was  out  of  repair.  As  know,  she  has  a  hole  in  the  toe  of  her 
she  crossed  the  market  place,  the  jeer-  stocking .” 
ing  of  the  country  fellows,  the  laughing 
of  the  women,  and  the  hallooing  of  the 
lads  were  intolerable.  “  What  a  pity 
it  is,”  said  one,  “  that  such  fine  stock¬ 
ings  should  have  a  hole  in  the  toe  !” 

“What  is  the  matter?”  cried  another. 

“0, nothing  at  all,”  said  a  third,  “she  has 
only  got  a  hole  in  the  toe  of  her  stock¬ 
ing.”  The  uproar  increased,  and  Ara¬ 
bella  was  half  dead  with  vexation  and 
fright,  when  she  joined  her  companions, 
humbled  to  the  very  dust,  she  caught 
hold  of  them  to  support  her,  and  burst 
into  tears.  The  paper,  unseen  by  her, 
was  unpinned  from  her  shawl,  and  thank¬ 
ful  was  Arabella  Clarke  to  escape  from 
the  mortification  she  had  endured. 

An  obstinate  malady  requires  strong 
medicine,  and  nothing  but  such  complete 
humiliations  as  she  had  endured,  would 
have  corrected  the  insufferable  pride  of 
Arabella  Clarke. 

In  course  of  time  the  whole  school  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  tricks  which 
had  been  played  Arabella,  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  mortification  they  had  drawn  upon 
her.  Their  proud  schoolfellow  became 
more  humble,  affable  and  amiable  ;  for 
whenever  she  maifested  the  accustomed 
pride  and  haughtiness  of  her  disposition, 
she  was  immediately  rebuked  by  an  al- 
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For  the  National  Era. 

|  BESSIE  LINDSAY ;  OR,  TUE  HOYDEN  TAMED. 

H  V  MARY  III  VINO. 

“Come  to  our  hearth  and  home,  Charles — we 
will  give  yon  a  welcome  for  your  poor  mother’s 
sake,  as  well  as  your  own.  They  tell  ns  you’re 
pining  away  off  in  that  pent-up  city,  and  going 
the  way  she  went.  Don’t  kill  yourself  studying, 
my  boy ;  it’s  a  sin,  besides  being  a  folly.  Come 
out  into  the  country  for  a  bit  of  fresh  air  and 
fresh  life !  I  haven’t  seen  you  for  many  a  year, 
Charley ;  but  if  you’re  akin  to  the  little  Bha'ver 
that  used  to  chase  my  oxen  and  hunt  my  hens’ 
nests  a  dozen  years  ago,  why,  you’ll  still  find 
something  to  stir  your  blood  on  ’Squire  Lindsay’s 
old-fashioned  plaoe.  My  poor  wife  has  been  dead 
these  nine  years  come  next  Christmas ;  but  I  have 
girls  enough  to  keep  the  old  house  lively,  and  not 
a  bit  of  a  1  laddie  ’  among  them.  Come,  Charles, 
I’m  in  right  down  earnest.  My  girls  want  a 
brother,  I  want  a  son,  and  you — you  want  a  home 
and  good  nursing.  I  can’t  forget  that  you  are 
Alice  Wilson’s  boy — the  child  of  my  own  favorite 
couBin ;  and  there’s  a  sort  of  rising  in  my  heart 
when  I  remember  it,  that  gives  me  a  kind  of  feel- 

inff  Af iiUim  nxi  jrau.  Sn  nnma,  my  boy,  nnviiauIL 

refuse  an  old  friend’s  homely,  blunt  way  of  ask¬ 
ing.  Come  to  us  for  the  whole  summer !” 

Thus  ran  the  warm-hearted  letter  which 
Charles  Franklin  Btood  reading,  one  pleasant  eve 
of  spring-time,  by  the  twilight  gleams  that  glanc¬ 
ed  through  a  high  western  window  in  a  city  block. 
There  was  a  grateful,  almost  buoyant  smile  on  his 
countenance,  but  it  was  unmistakably  “sicklied 
o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.”  Charles 
Franklin  had  buried,  six  months  before,  a  mother 
almost  idolized — a  mother  whose  moonlight  smile 
from  her  sick  chamber  had  shed  a  sombre  cheer¬ 
fulness  over  his  whole  young  life.  She  was  his 
only  remembered  parent,  and  remembered  as  al¬ 
ways  a  sufferer.  He  had  left  his  college  cares  to 
follow  her  to  the  far  South,  and  there  soothe  her 
laBt  hours.  She  had  breathed  ont  her  calm’  life 
on  his  shoulder,  and  he  had  come  back  to  active, 
life  with  the  “shadow  of  a  great  grief”  on  his 
futurity. 

Tfet  he  shrank  not  from  the  battle-field  of 
Duly  into  the  morass  of  Melancholy.  He  felt 
that  her  angel  eye  was  watching  him  from  the 
skim;  he  knew  how  she  would  have  striven  to 
nurture  in  his  heart  those  seeds  of  patience,  for- 
tituce,  and  disinterestedness,  whioh  she  had 
planted  there  from  her  own.  “  I  will  fulfil  a  des¬ 
tiny  she  shall  smile  upon!”  was  his  resolve. 
With  the  vow  of  a  high  and  holy  profession  upon 
his  spirit.,  he  threw  himself  again  into  the  arena 
of  itndy,  and  wrestled  with  the  masters  of  old,  as 
ont  who  was  determined  to  rifle  their  moBt  hid- 
dez  treasures.  But  the  confliot  with  emotions  thus 
notly  conquered  had  left  his  spirit's  tenement  too 
weik  for  the  weight  of  duty  he  laid  upon  it;  and 
sudden  illness  oame  to  snspend  for  a  time  his 
plans. 

The  sharp  visage  of  his  “tutelar  Esculapius” 
protruded  itself  through  the  doorway  just  as 
Charles  was  thoughtfully  refolding  his  letter. 

“  Walk  in,  walk  in,  Dootor !  good  evening !” 
exclaimed  he,  advancing  a  chair,  toward  which 
the  portly  Dr.  strode  with  a  sort  of  impatient 
dignity. 

11  Books !  books  again !”  growled  he,  thumping 
his  knuckles  upon  the  well-strewn  study  table 
beside  him.  “  What  were  my  orders,  young 
man!” 

“Ouly  recreation,  Doctor!  Positively  I  was 
tiring  to  death  of  nothing  to  do,  so  I  took  up  my 
Trigonometry  for  an  hour  on/y.” 

“  Trigonometry  be  hanged  I  or  you  will  be — 
worse  off!”  exclaimed  the  offended  dignitary, 
frowning  fearfully  as  he  rolled  up  his  cuffs  for 
the  preparation  of  some  powders.  “I  wish  you 
were  well  away  from  under  this  roof  and  my 
care!  These  obstinate  fellows!  they  are  enough 
to  ruin  any  clever  man’s  reputation  I” 

“  A  ha !  well,  Doctor,  what  do  you  think  of  des¬ 
patching  me  into  the  country  for  a  month  or  two? 
1  have  just  received  an  invitation  from  a  kind 
old  friend,  a  connection  of  my  mother.” 

“Go!  go!  by  all  that’s  hopeful,”  exclaimed 
the  physioian.  “  There’s  no  rest  or  respite  for 
you  here,  I  see  plainly  enough.  Go  upon  a  farm — 
hoe  corn — dig  ruta-bagas — hunt— swim — flirt 
With  the  oountry  girls;  do  anything  but  study  ! 
and  you  may  ‘  throw  physio  to  tho  dogs,’  with  my 
hearty  amen !” 

“It  is  a  journey  of  a  hundred  miles,  Dootor. 
How  soon  is  it  advisable  for  me  to  set  out  ?” 

u  This  week — to-morrow — by  all  means,  if  you 
oan.  Be  off  with  yourself  forthwith  1  and  mind ! 
don’t  let  me  see  you  again  until  you  are  as  ruddy 
and  sunburnt  as  a  Seminole !”  • 

He  rose  to  leave. 

“But,  Dootor,”  inquired  Charles,  laughing, 
“you  are  not  serious  in  interdioting  all  study  ?” 

“Yes;  youngster  1  all  but  the  study  of  botany 
and  blaok  eyes,  if  you  please  I  As  for  this  rub¬ 
bish  here,.  I  positively  forbid  you  to  load  your 
trunk  with  an  inoh  of  iL  As  you  value  your 
life,  take  heed !  Take  your  eye  Off  the  .vale¬ 
dictory,  ybung  man!  You  may  blaze  up  like 
the  rocket,  but  your  life  will  be  almost  as 
short.  Make  a  lesser  star  of  yourself,  and  you 
may  shineont  your, appointed  time.”.  " 
ii  “  You  mistake  me,  sir  ;  indeed,  I  am  not  ambi¬ 


tious!”  replied  Charles,  with  a  slight  glow  suf¬ 
fusing  his  pale  cheek. 

“  Don’t  talk  that  to  me!”  rejoined  the  Dootor, 
incredulously.  “  ’Tis  a  wonderful  age,  this  ! 
Men  imagine  mind  works  by  steam,  like  their 
new-fangled  inventions.  Why,  it  would  kill  an 
ox  to  sit  bent  as  you  young  gentlemen  bend  over 
your  books,  through  two-thirds  of  the  blessed 
twenty-fonp  hours!  But  I  will  risk  your  stum¬ 
bling  upon  any  musty  tomes  in  that  out-of-the- 
way  corner.  Good  evening,  sir !  a  pleasant  jour¬ 
ney  to  you.  Good  bye !” 

And  the.  Doctor,  a  wiser  worthy  thou  some  of 
his  cotemporaries,  slammed  together  his  portman¬ 
teau,  and  bowed  himself  out. 

The  middle  of  a  sultry  afternoon  landed 

Charles,  dusty  and  weary  enough  with  stage  jolt¬ 
ing,  at  the  door  of  a  fine,  old-fashioned  farm¬ 
house.  I  shall  not  attempt  its  description;  for 
Daguerreotypes  of  places,  as  well  as  of  persons, 
are  too  likely  to  turn  out  only  prim  caricatures 
of  their  originals ;  and  that,  too,  in  proportion  to 
the  fascinations  of  said  originals.  Charles  only 
saw,  at  the  first  glance,  throe  elms  that  Invitingly 
waved  him  forward,  and  two  bulky  maples  which 
shaded  the  Bhort  and  ssnded  avenue.  A  gray¬ 
haired  man,  with  a  calm,  kind  smile,  stood  on  the 
door-stone  at  its  extremity  to  welcome  him ;  and 
two  or  three  heads  were  vaguely  petping  outfrom 
behind  the  muslin  curtain  of  the  “beBt  parlor” 
window. 

“  Charles  Franklin,  I’m  sure,  and  no  other  I” 
exclaimed  his  warm  welcomer,  with  a  cordial  but 
courtly  grasp  of  the  hand.  “Like  mother,  like 
son,  sure  enough.  I  should  have  known  you 
among  a  thousand.  Walk  in — walk  in — never 
mind  your  fare !”  and,  hurrying  him  through  two 
low  doorways,  ’Squire  Lindsay  (for  Buch  prefix 
the  plain  farmer  bore)  ushered  him  into  the  as¬ 
semblage  of  his  family. 

A  short,  thin-featured,  sharp-eyed  “  maiden,” 
of  an  age  beyond  the  “  uncertain,”  quite  formida¬ 
ble  in  a  starched  cap  and  immaculateapron,  fixed 
Charles’  eye  at  entering,  as  if  by  mmmcric  pow¬ 
er.  She  was  whirring  a  wheel  with  'the  velocity 
of  a  small  wind-mill,  and  turned  upon  him  with  a 
suddenness  quite  startling.  “ Aunt;Hetty,”  as 
he  afterwards  learned  to  call  her,1  or  “  Miss 
Lindsay,”  as  she  was  then  introduced  to  him,  was 
a  well-meaning  virago,  whom  no  one  }ut  her  all- 
enduring,  imperturbable  brother  would  have  re¬ 
tained  at  the  head  of  his  young  family.  “  Every 
one  has  a  vocation,  and  that  vooatjon  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  natural  gifts.”  If  this  be  tjue  philoso¬ 
phy,  Aunt  Hetty  had  not  mistaken  hjr  own ;  for 
few  could  boast  greater  capabilities  iq  the  scrub¬ 
bing  and  scolding  line.  i 

Mary  Lindsay,  her  father’s  eldest-r-an  invalid, 
with  a  slight  veil  of  capriciousnes)  and  unrest 
over  pale,  regular  features — was  next  brought  to 
his  notice.  ‘  1 

“  Milly,  the  next  one,  is  in  the  south  district, 
teaching — you  should  see  her  for  theimage  of  her 
mother;  and  Julia  is  up  country  at 'school;  but 
here  is  my  Rissy.”  Miss  Theresa  gaire  a  demure 
courtesy ;  “  she  was  named  for  youfgrandmoth- 
er — my  aunt.  This  is  Lucy ;”  tappiig  a  bashful 
head  that  glided  from  under  his  'touch,  and 
shrank  away  into  a  corner.  “  And'here,”  as  a 
little  blue-eyed,  golden-curled  fairy  of  nine  came 
fearlessly  dancing  to  him,  “  here  is  tie  pet  of  all ; 
my  baby  Belial”. 

“  You  have  quite  a  family,  ’Squirt  Lindsay,” 
said  Charles,  after  performing  the  greetings  re¬ 
spectively  and  respectfully,  feeling  that  some  ob¬ 
servation  upon  the  scene  before  him  wat  called  for ; 
and  feeling,  at  the  same  time,  all  a  collegian's 
awkwardness  in  the  presence  of  stranger  ladies. 

“  Ah !  you  have  not  seen  all  •  yet  1  Bessie, 
Aunty — where’s  Besaio?” 

“  Sure  enough!  who  would  think  to  keep  track 
of  Bessie  !”  replied  the  quick-tongued  damsel  ad¬ 
dressed.  “  I  calculate  she’s  chasing  the  cows  or 
the  sheep  in  the  meadows,  as  usual !” 

“  No,  Aunt  Hetty,  she’s  riding  Leopold  to  wa¬ 
ter,”  spoke  up  little  Bella.  “  I  spy  her!  There — 
now !” 

Charles  turned  to  the  window  by  which  he  was 
sitting,  just  in  time  to  see  a  bay  horse  dash  past 
nt  a  most  alarming  pace,  ridden  by  a  gipsy-look¬ 
ing  girl,  without  saddle  or  stirrup— her  sun- 
bonnet  swinging  back  in  the  wind  and  dust,  with 
her  tangled  hair. 

“  Bessie  is  a  sad  romp !”  observed  the  father, 
with  a  quiet,  apologetio  smile;  “  but  we  hope  she 
will  tame  to  something  at  last.  Come,  Charles, 
now  make  yourself  at  home  among  us,  such  as  we 
are !” 

It  was  at  the  tea-table  that  Charles’s  curiosity 
was  first  gratified  with  a  fair  gaze  at  the  “little 
Amazon,”  as  he  mentally  christened  her.  Look¬ 
ing  up  hopelessly  from  the  deluge  of  sweetmeats 
with  which  Aunt  Hetty  had  inundated  his  plate, 
he  enoountered  the  gaze  of  a  pair  of  piercing  black 
eyes  in  the  doorway.  The  locks  were  tamed  into 
somesort  of  submission  to  conventional  usages ;  but 
the  dress — alas  for  Aunt  Hetty’s  washing  and 
mending! - 

“Bessie!  I’m  ashamed  of  you— go  straight  up 
stairs  and  change  your  dress !” 

“  I  don’t  believe  Bhe  has  a  whole  one,  ma’am,” 
observed  Mary,  in  a  despairing  undertone. 

“  This  was  the  last  clean  one,  put  on  this  morn¬ 
ing.” 

“Come  in,  then — you’re  a  disgrace  to  your 
family !  Aren’t  you  ashamed  to  own  yourself  to 
your  Cousin  Charles  ?” 

There  was  a  frank  wilfulness  and  wild  grace  in 
the  manner  of  the  little  hoyden,  as  she  came  to 
take  the  hand  he  extended  to  her,  that  roused 
still  more  his  interest  and  cariosity. 

“  How  old  iB  this  one  ?”  he  inquired,  smilingly. 

“  Thirteen,  sir.  I’m  abashed  to  Bay  it  She 
ought  to  be  quite  a  young  lady  this  by  time.” 

“Time  enough — time  enough  1”  soliloquized 
the  father,  indifferently,  taking  up  the  thread  of 
political  conversation  which  her  entrance  had 
broken. 

“  1  wonder  whether  she  is  tamable !”  thought 
Charles,  as  he  laid  bishead  upon  the  down  pillow 
of  the  “spare  chamber”  that  night;  and.  with  a 
resolution  to  try  a  new  experiment  in  human  na¬ 
ture,  he  fell  asleep  to  dream  of  Petruchio  and  the 
“  Tamed  Shrew.” 

He  very  soon  found  that  whatever  good  facul¬ 
ties  the  ohild  possessed  were  locked  up  in  an  ob¬ 
stinate,  almost  defiant  indifference  to  whatever 
wore  the  garb  of  authority.  Affection  was  the 
key  to  unlock  her  nature,  and  that  key  had  been 
seldom  applied.  Bessie  occnpied  the  moBt  unen¬ 
viable  situation  of  “the  youngest-but-one”  in  a 
large  family:  the  scape-goat  on  whom  all  the  ill- 
humor  of  old  and  young  was  sure  to  be  visited, 
while  her  favored  little  sister  was  petted  almost 
to  the  point  of  being  spoiled. 

“  Bessie,  come  along  here!”  Bhrieked  her  aunt 
from  the  baok  door,  on  the  next  Monday  morning, 
as  the  object  of  her  vengeance  was  ohaeing  a  de¬ 
voted  hen  through  the  mazes  of  the  farm-yard. 
“Come  right  along  to  your  arithmetic  lesson! 
Bella  tells  that  you’re  a  whole  week  behind  your 
class !” 

“  1  don’t  care!”  shouted  Bessie,  as  she  grasped 
the  hen  by  her  extended  wings,  tripping  over  a 
sand  heap  in  her  haste,  and  rolling  down  a  de- 
olivity  with  her  capture. 

“You  know  what  ‘don't  oare’  comes  to,  little 
Miss  Good-for-nothing  I”  exclaimed  Aunt  Hetty, 
rushing  from  her  suds  to  take  captive  the  fallen 
captor.  But  she  was  too  late. 

“  I  don’t  care !”  laughed  again  Bessie,  spring¬ 
ing  like  a  squirrel  to  her  feet,  and  flying  beyond 
the  reach  of  even  her  voice. 

“Was  there  ever  such  a  young  one!”  solilo¬ 
quized  tho  crest-fallen  Aunt  Hetty,  returning  to: 
her  wash-tub,  and  wisely  exhausting  her  ire  upon' 
its  contents. 

Bessie  returned  in- the  anticipated  disgrace  at 
eve,  but  fled  out  of  hearing  of  Bella’s  tile,  and 
her  aunt’s  redoubled  vituperation,  with  height-! 
ened  oolor,  and  a  quiok  glanoe  at  her  stranger! 
cousin.  ' 

“I  will  find  her  out,”  thought  Charles,  as  he 
seized  his  hat  and  followed  the  fugitive.  In  the 
garden,  behind  the  hay-mow,  among' the  chickens,: 
he  sought  her  in  vain,  until,  passing  suddenly! 
around  an  angle  of  the  farmer’s  winter  wood-pile,! 
hecamenpon  her,  sitting  upon  a  round,  green! 
log,  twisting  her :  lips  with  her  fingers,  and  act¬ 
ually  sobbing  with  thb  vexation  she  had  affected: 
not  to  feel  ■  \ 

“Come!  help  the  lift  this  saw-rack,  couBin 

Bessie,”  cried- Charles,  as  she,  springing  up,! 
would  have  fled  to  the  antipodes  of  the  farm.  She' 
burst  into -a  shout  of  laughter,  caught  up  the! 
wooden  frame;  and- ran  alone  with  it  to  the  shed.; 

“  There,;  nero  catoh  me  if  you  oan  1”  cried  she,! 
turning  to -him  with  gleeful  defianoe,  and  thenj 


starting  off  like  an  antelope  toward  the  little 
grove.  The  challenge  was  too  tempting;  and 
Charles  booh  found  himself  dragged  “thorough 
bash,  thorough  brier,”  iu  the  zeal  of  his  pursuit, 
while  the  little  dryad,  far  in  advance  of  him, 
turned  every  few  moments,  to  clap  her  hands  with 
a  cheering  laugh.  He  reached  the  foot  of  the 
first  oak  tree,  where  she  Btood,  and,  panting  with 
the  unwonted  exercise,  threw  himself  upon  the 
mossy  knoll  at  her  feet.  She,  unflushed,  unwea¬ 
ried,  bent  her  wild  eyes  upon  him  with  a  mixture 
of  childish  triumph  and  wonder. 

“  No  wonder  that  you  make  patch-work  of  your 
frocks,  little  Miss  Harum-scarum !”  exclaimed 
her  half-breathless  cousin.  “I  only  wonder  at 
what  is  left  of  you,  after  Buch  wild-gooBe  chascB  as 
this.” 

Bessie  laughed  immoderately.  “  Oh  I  I  do  bo 
love  running l” 

“Love  running  1  that  is  very  evident,  little 

gipBy  !  and  what  elae  do  you  love  ?” 

“ 1  love  my  father!”  she  exclaimed — a  quick 
ray  from  the  heart-mirror  within  lighting  up  her 
fine  eyes. 

“And  your  sisters?” 

“  N — no,  not  all.  Mary,  sometimes,  when  she 
is  not  touchy,  and  Rissy  well  enough,  but”— 

“  And  Bella?  she  18  a  eweet  little  cherub.” 

“Yes  -but  she  tells  tales  of  vief*  murmured 
Bessie,  rather  bitterly* 

“  And  Aunt  Hetty?”  added  Charles, demurely. 

“  No !  I  hate  Aunt  Hetty !”  replied  the  child, 
energetically. 

“  And  study?”  The  mischievous  smile  would 
wreathe  his  lips  this  time,  and  EeBaie’s  penetra- 
1  ting  glance  took  it  in. 

“Pshaw!” 

“  But  tell  me  jvliatyou  do  love?”  persisted  he — 
“  fishing  ?” 

“Yes!  fishing  and  berrying — and  robins  and 
bluebirds — and  clover-heads  and  chickens — and 
lambs— and  Carlo— and  Leopold — and” — 

“  Do  you  love  Bessie?” 

She  glanced  at  him,  os  if  suspecting  some  new 
quiz.  “  I  don’t  know  yet.  You  don’t  look  scold- 
ish — and  you  run  pretty  well.  Ha  !”  and  Bessy 
shouted  a  merry  peal,  that  waked  the  twilight 
echoes  of  the  “  good  green  wood.” 

“I  think  we  must  be  friends,”  said  Charles, 
pulling  her  to  the  grass  beside  him.  “Come, 
make  me  your  confidant.  You  were  in  disgrace 
at  Bohool  to-night  ?  For  what  ?  An  arithmetical 
leesnn  ?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  And  you  don’t 1  love’  to  study  arithmetic?” 

“  No !  I  hate  all  study  with  all  my  heart !” 

“  That  is  a  foolish  hatred,  my  child  !” 

“Just what  Aunt  Hetty  tells  me,”  she  replied, 
with  an  indifferent  smile. 

“But  you  are  not  nlwayB  to  be  a  little  girl, 
Bessie.  What  will  you  make  of  yourself  when 
you  grow  to  a  woman  ?” 

“What  will  I  be?”  she  repeated,  as  if  the 
thought  were  a  new  one. 

“  A  washerwoman  ?” 

She  laughed.  “No,  I  rather  guess  not.  Would 
you  hire  me  ?” 

“  But  you  are  likely  to  be  nothing  better,  if 
you  never  learn  anything.” 

She  waB  silent. 

“  Bessie.  I’ll  make  a  bargain  with  you.” 
“Well!” 

“If  you  will  give  me  lessons  in  running  and 
scrambling,  I  will  give  you  lessons  in  arithmetic.” 

“  Will  you  really,  though,  cousin  ?”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  amused  by  the  novelty  of  the  idea. 

“Yes!  I  will  be  at  your  call  for  a  race  iu  any 
weather,  if  you  will  recite  the  lessons  I  shall  give 
you;  and  they  shall  be  short  and  easy  ones. 
There!  this  shall  be  a  secret  of  our  own — not 
even  papa  shall  know  it !” 

Bessie  jumped  from  the  knoll  in  ecstasy,  and 
flew  for  her  dog-eared  arithmetic.  For  a  few 
days  all  went  on  swimmingly.  Bessie  cultivated 
the  society  of  her  slate  with  all  assiduity,  and 
then  Bprang  gleefully  to  her  ramble  or  her  ride 
with  “  CouBin  Charley.” 

Saturday  afternoon  came.  The  sun  shone 
brightly  enough  to  tempt  an  anchorite  out  of  his 
cell.  Charles  was  away;  Bessie  found  her  wits 
entangled  among  the  mysteries  of  decimal  frac¬ 
tions.  A  humble-bee  went  buzzing  past  the  blind, 

and  she  wished,  horpalf  In-Ue  pU««. — Wiaking 

soon  led  to  acting;  book  and  slate  were  thrown 
down  at  one  sadden  impulse,  as  she  tumbled  out 
of  the  window  in  chase  of  a  gold-speckled  butter¬ 
fly.  Once  iu  her  native  element,  she  was  as  irre¬ 
coverable  as  a  fish  from  the  ocean.  Sunset  came, 
bringing  the  remorse  of  duty  undone,  and  the 
foreboding  of  a  friend  offended.  “  He  will  scold 
me,  perhaps,”  thought  Bhe.  “I  don’t  cure!”  but 
her  thoughtful  countenance  belied  the  expression 
it  strove  to  assume. 

Charles  spoke  no  word  of  reproof ;  but  the 
shade  of  disappointment  that  stole  over  his  face 
was  a  weightier  punishment.  That  night,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  Bessie  hid  a  cindle  under 
her  apron  when  she  was  sent  to  bed  ;  and,  light¬ 
ing  it,  finished  her  task  before  she  went  soundly 
to  sleep.  And  the  smile  of  grateful  encourage¬ 
ment  when  next  she  laid  it  before  Cousin  Charles 
gave  a  new  thrill  of  joy  to  her  being.  Charles, 
on  his  part,  was  learning  lessons  not  less  valua¬ 
ble.  The  study  of  the  rocks  and  flowers,  among 
whicb^  his  nimble-footed  cousin  led  him,  was  a 
daily  joy ;  and  the  study  of  that  same  little  cous* 
in’s  character  became  his  most  delightful  one. 

Did  you  ever  watch  the  unfolding  of  that  bud 
of  immortality — a  child’s  spirit — and  feel  your 
heart  grow  young  again  in  its  fragrance?  If  so, 
you  will  not  smile  at  the  hitherto  isolated  colle¬ 
gian,  who  had  thrown  off  all  the  constraints  of  his 
student  dignity,  and  felt  himself  again  a  farmer’s 
boy,  with  all  a  boy’s  feelings  nnd  impulses. 

11  Down  !  Carlo,  down !”  cried  Bessie  to  her 
pet  dog,  as  he  was  scampering  up  a  steep  bank,  at 
whose  top  a  magnificent  cardinal  flower  was  tow¬ 
ering.  Sbe  had  set  her  heart  upon  culling  it  for 
her  cousin’s  herbarium.  The  dog  saw  her  in  full 
chase,  and  sprang  gleefully  forward,  crushing  the 
precious  treasure  at  one  bound.  Bessie’s  wild 
will  was  aroused  ;  she  caught  up  the  nearest  stone 
in  a  twinkling,  and  threw  it  with  all  her  force  at 
the  little  animal,  before  Charles  could  seize  her 
uplifted  arm.  The  poor  dog  fell,  moaning  bitter¬ 
ly — its  leg  was  broken. 

“  Bessie,  it  was  cruel !  it  was  unwomanly !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  her  cousin,  in  indignant  tones,  as  he 
sprang  past  her  to  the  wounded  animal.  Her 
cheeks  were  yet  crimsoned  with  the  surges  of 
passion. 

“I  don’t  care!  I  was  never  cut  out  to  be  wo¬ 
manly  !  ” 

And  she  bounded  off  into  the  thick  wood. 

“Untamable!”  ejaculated  Charles,  sighing  as 
he  bore  home  the  poor  victim  of  her  rashness,  and 
carefully  bandaged  its  leg. 

Bessie  stole  remorsefully  to  its  kennel,  three 
hours  later,  more  miserable  than  she  had  ever 
known  herself  before.  The  little  animal  looked 
up  beseechingly,  and  licked  the  hand  which  she 
timidly  reached  to  it.  She  burst  into  an  agony 
of  tears. 

“Oh!  my  poor  Carlo!  I  wish  it  was  mij  leg 
that  had  been  broken !  And  Cousin  Charles  will 
never,  never  love  me  again — and  l  deserve  it! 
Oh  dear,  dear!  I  wish  I  was  dead!” 

She  looked  up ;  for  Cousin  Charles  stood  lean¬ 
ing  against  the  pear-tree  near.  With  an  impulse 
new  to  her,  she  sprang  forward,  and  with  a  fresh, 
uncontrollable  burst  of  tears,  said — 

“  Forgive  me,  oh  forgive  me,  and  love  me  again, 
Cousin  Charles!” 

And  Bessie  was  forgiven  and  loved. 

The  evening  before  the  day  of  his  departure 
came.  Charles  had  fulfilled  all  the  good  Doctor’s 
prescriptions,  even  to  the  matter  of  flirtation,  if 
the  escorting  his  gay,  good-humored  cousin  The¬ 
resa  to  all  the  singing  schools  and  Bimple  soirdes 
of  the  country  might  be  viewed  in  the  light  the 
tongue  of  gossip  poured  upon  it.  But  his  ram¬ 
bles,  by  sunlight  and  moonlight,  were  with  our 
little  Bessie  alone.  The  originality  of  the  child’s 
spirit  delighted  him,  the  more  that  he  felt  it  to 
be  a  mine  worked  by  his  hand  only. 

“  I  shall  find  you  a  complete  young  lady  when 
I  return  next  year,  Bessie,”  said  he,  as  they  sat 
together  on  their  favorite  knoll,  watching  the 
ripples  of  the  brook  while  they  chattered  to  the 
pebbles  below — “quite  grown  into  Aunt  Hetty’s 
ideal  of  a  uaefal  member  of  society  !  ” 

“  Oh,  Cousin  Charles,  indeed  I  never  can  be  any¬ 
thing  good  with  Aunt  Hetty  !  It  is  ouly  you  that 
make  another  being  of  me.  I  wish  I  could  always 
be  with  you!” 

And  Bhe  burst  into  tears. 

“  Oh !  ”  you  are  clouding  my  last  evening’s  sun¬ 
shine,  Bessie!”  and  he  took  the  sobbing  ohild 
upon  his  knee. 

“Would  it  mend  the  matter  if  I  were  to  write 
you?” 

“  Will  you  write  to  me,  Cousin  Charles?  ”  She 
looked  up  eagerly,  but  drooped  her  eyes  again, 
stammering,  “I  write  very  miserable  letters, 
Cousin  —  very  bad  ones  indeed ;  I  don’t  believe 
you  could  read  one !  ” 

“Then  you  will  try  to  write  legibly  for- my 
sake,  that  I  may  not  have  a  hopeleBS  handle  of 
hieroglyphics  to  decipher ;  that  will  he  a  fins  mo¬ 
tive!  Remember,  Bessie!  Drawing  and  Botany 
for  next  year,  it  you  improve  excellently.  Two 
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long,  bright  months,  after  I  graduate,  we  shall 
Bpend  together.  Look  forward  when  you  arc 
lonely,  Bessie!”  * 

When  the  next  year  brought  Farmer  Lind¬ 
say’s  amateur  assistant  to  his  post  and  to  his 
working-frock  again,  he  almost  started  with  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  apparition  thot  sprang  first  and  fore¬ 
most  to  greet  him.  The  “  little  hoyden  ”  of  thir¬ 
teen  was  completely  disguised  in  the  bright,  live¬ 
ly,  but  gracefully-grown  girl  of  a  year  older.  Still 
a  world  of  wilfulmss  sparkled  in  her  eyes,  and 
she  loved  the  communion  of  sky  and  breeze  as 
well  as  ever,  but  her  girlish  pride  of  appearance 
had  been  roused  to  life;  and  the  spark  that 
Charles  had  thrown  into  the  latent  mine  of  intel¬ 
lect  had  not  gone  out  iu  darkness.  It  was  now 
her  delight  to  learn,  as  it  was  his  to  teach  her. 
So  the  two  months  went  by. 

“We  must  send  Bessie  to  boarding-school !” 

exclaimed  the  delighted  father,  as  some  of  her 
drawings  were  laid  before  him  by  her  enthusias¬ 
tic  teacher. 

Bessie’s  countenance  fell. 

“It  would  be  so  tedious!”  she  murmured. 
“  Don’t  yon  think  I  should  be  expelled  the  first 
week.  Cousin?” 

“For  my  sake,  and  for  your  father’s,  try,  Bes¬ 
sie!”  whispered  Charles.  And  Bessie  woke  a 
worthy  resolve.  The'  same  day  that  carried  her 
to - Female  Seminary,  saw  her  self-appoint¬ 

ed  tutor  arranging  his  lonely  little  room  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  a  distant  city. 

{to  be  concluded  next  week.] 
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You  look  all  along  the  desks,  glance  at  the  group  around  the  grate, 
and  find  not  one  familiar  face.  The  teacher,  at  the  high  table,  has  a 
stiff,  cross  air  ;  you  begin  to  dislike  her  this  moment,  and  you  ask  the 
girl  next  you  what  is  her  name.  ‘  Kb  talking !  ’  rings  in  your  ears,  and 
you  bend  your  head  down  to  hide  your  blushes.  The  girl  next  you  jogs 
your  elbow,  and  scribbles  on  her  slate,  ‘  Miss  Maitland.’  You  begin  to 
feel  very  uncomfortable.  Those  argus  eyes  are  fixed  upon  you,  trying 
to  look  through  your  very  soul,  to  find  of  what  it  is  made. 

What  a  relief  to  hear  the  bell  tick !  *  Study  is  over !  ’  cry  the  girls  ; 
and  for  a  few  minutes,  questions  and  answers  roar  in  your  ears,  and  you 
wonder  how  each  one  can  distinguish  which  is  meant  for  her.  The 
noise  seems  more  terrible  in  comparison  with  the  previous  intense  still¬ 
ness.  How  the  confusion  calms  a  little.  A  knot  of  girls  gather  around 
and  commence  catechising  you. 

‘  Will  you  tell  me  your  name  ?  ’  asks  a  pretty  girl,  taking  your  hand 
in  one  of  hers,  and  with  the  other  twining  your  long  curls. 

c  Fanny - ’  you  answer,  bashfully. 

‘  Oh !  what  a  love  of  a  name !  ’  cries  your  pretty  friend.  ‘And  do 
you  love  fun  ?  You  look  as  though  you  might.’ 

You  brighten  up  instantly.  *  Indeed  I  do  !  But  do  you  ever  have 
fun  here  ?  ’  and  you  glance  around  the  walls  in  grim  disdain. 

‘  Wait  and  see  !  ’  says  a  merry-eyed  girl,  with  a  knowing  toss  of  her 
head.  You  look  up  at  her  and  ask,  abruptly,  *  What  is  your  name  ?  ’ 

‘  Kate,  but  the  girls  call  me  Maurice,  because  there  are  so  many 
Kates.  Maurice  is  my  last  name. 

‘  I  know  I  shall  like  you,’  you  say,  with  a  smile,  and  in  five  minutes 
Kate  and  you  are  the  best  friends  in  the  world. 

How  a  bell  rings  again.  The  girls  exclaim,  ‘  Oh!  dear !  ’  and  you  are 
informed  that  it  is  the  signal  to  go  up  stairs.  The  lady  abbess  enters, 
bows  with  pleasant  dignity  to  the  girls  around,  and  leads  you  off  to  your 


room. 

Mere  you  are,  in  the  third  story ;  five  or  six  girls  are  in  the  room, 
but  not  one  of  them  have  you  seen  down-stairs.  They  eye  you  suspi¬ 
ciously,  and  talk  in  low  tones  to  each  other,  glancing  ever  and  anon  at 
the  teacher,  who  sits  by  the  little  table  writing.  By-and-by  you  ven¬ 
ture  to  ask  if  this  teacher  rooms  with  you 'too.  ‘  Yes,  indeed !  ’  is  the 
quick  reply ;  and  some  one  warns  you  to  hurry,  or  the  light  will  be  out 
before  you  are  half  ready. 

The  last  bell  rings :  out  goes  the  light.  You  hear  a  scrambling,  and 
find  yourself  in  total  darkness.  The  teacher  gropes  her  way  out  of  the 
room,  and  goes  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  of  her  consoeurs.  You  wonder 
what  has  become  of  Kate,  wish  that  pretty  girl,  who  was  so  sociable, 
roomed  with  you,  and  you  go  to  sleep,  to  dream  of  to-morrow.  Home- 
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sickness  has  not  come  near  you  yet ;  the  novelty  about  you  quite  charms 
it  away. 

Just  as  you  fall  into  a  doze,  the  door  opens  and  the  teacher  reenters. 
You  are  wide  awake  again.  She  sits  down  by  the  table  and  turns  over 
a  pile  of  the  girls’  copy-books.  She  glances  around,  catches  your  timid 
eye,  but  her  looks  fall  darker  ;  she  utters  not  a  word.  '  "What  a  disa¬ 
greeable  thing  she  is !  ’  you  murmur,  as  you  turn  toward  the  wall  and 
try  to  sleep. 

A  month  passes ;  you  are  one  of  the  choice  spirits  of  the  school. 
You  study  faithfully,  win  the  head  of  your  class,  are  quite  in  the  good 
graces  of  Madame  Southard  herself ;  but  the  under-teachers  think  you 
the  most  vexatious  of  girls.  They  laugh  sometimes  at  your  queer  ways, 
and  original  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  but  it  only  serves  to  draw  the 
rules  the  tighter,  and  you  fairly  groan  beneath  the  legal  restrictions. 
You  try,  in  some  corner  of  the  school-discipline,  to  creep  away  from  the 
rules,  but  a  severer  code  confronts  you ;  you  are  doomed.  Little  by  lit¬ 
tle  you  learn  to  transgress,  till  at  last  you  mind  only  those  which  you 
have  set  down  in  your  own  category  as  right  and  lawful. 

£  What  are  you  doing,  Miss  ?  ’  You  look  up  with  a  shudder,  and 
meet  those  argus  eyes. 

‘  Only  reading,  Miss  Maitland.5 

‘  Only  reading !  reading  what  ?  ’ 

‘  ‘  The  Vale  of  Cedars.5  5 

*  Pretty  work  for  a  young  lady  at  school ! 5  Up  goes  the  desk.  ‘And 
what  is  here  ?  What  would  Madame  Southard  say  ? 5 

‘  I  don’t  believe  she  would  say  any  thing  at  all.  She  is  not  half  as 
strict  as  you  are,  Miss  Maitland.5 

Miss  Maitland  only  smiles  confidently,  and  begins  to  enumerate  the 
contents  of  your  desk  :  ‘ 1  Home  Influence,5  ‘A  Mother’s  Recompense.’ 
Why,  I  think  Miss  Aguilar  must  be  a  favorite  author.’ 

‘Then  you  have  read  them,  dear  Miss  Maitland!  Are  they  not 
charming  ?  Oh !  I  so  love  Grace - 5 

‘  Silence  ! 5  screeches  Miss  Maitland,  her  brow  wrinkled  with  frowns. 
You  check  your  enthusiasm  without  a  second  invitation. 

‘  *  David  Copperfield ! 5  Really,  vliat  will  come  next  ?  And  here 
are  the  poets,  too ;  Byron,  Moore,  and  Milton.  Quite  a  circulating 
library ! 5 

1  Do  n’t  you  like  Lalla  Rookh  ?  ’  you  venture. 

Miss  Maitland  stares  at  you  with  surprise,  piles  up  your  treasures  on 
her  arm,  and  marches  off  in  triumph. 

The  next  night,  while  passing  through  her  room,  just  before  the  *  last 
bell,’  you  spy  her  laughing  over  your  darling  1  David  Copperfield,5  and 
hear  her  echo  to  Miss  Mince,  the  duenna  of  your  apartment,  *  Barkis  is 
willin’ ! 5  How  her  quiet  ‘  ha !  ha ! 5  grates  on  your  ears ! 

Kate  invites  you  to  come  to  her  room  to-night.  ‘  What  is  going  on  ? 5 
you  ask ;  but  she  only  shakes  her  head  and  puts  her  finger  on  her  lips, 
as  Miss  Maitland’s  shadow  darkens  the  door-way. 

‘Are  we  all  here  ? 5  asks  Kate,  an  hour  afterward,  as  five  or  six  girls 
dispose  themselves  about  the  room,  some  on  the  beds,  some  on  the 
ooxes,  the  chairs  being  monopolized  by  sundry  *  goodies.’ 
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‘  How  did  you  get  off,  Lucy  ?  ’  (it  is  evening  study-hours  down-stairs,) 
asks  Kate, 

‘  Oh !  I  have  a  had  head-ache ;  indeed,  I  must  deny  myself  a  slice 
of  the  turkey,  I  fear ;  ’  and  then  a  titter  goes  all  around,  while  some  whis¬ 
per,  ‘  Hush !  ’ 

‘And  you,  Maggie?  ’ 

‘  I ’m  excused  from  study-hours,  thank  you.  Uncle  says  I  must  not 
study  in  the  evening.’ 

‘  Well,  Fanny,  what  was  your  excuse  ?  ’  ask  the  girls. 

‘  Oh  !  I  excused  myself;  that  is,  took  French  leave.’  The  girls  laugh, 
and  ask  which  one  will  venture  to  obtain  some  salt.  You  hesitate. 
Visions  of  the  cross-looking  cook  and  Miss  Maitland  come  across  your 
mental  view  ;  nevertheless,  you  proffer  your  services,  and  down-stairs 
you  go.  You  hide  behind  the  music-rack  while  Miss  Mince  passes,  and 
vanish  down  the  third  stair-case  just  as  Miss  Maitland  opens  the  school¬ 
room  door.  You  meet  Madame  Southard,  step  respectfully  on  one  side, 
allowing  her  to  pass  on  with  a  friendly  smile.  The  dining-room  is 
reached.  The  waiter  is  clearing  the  tables. 

‘  Mary,  will  you  give  me  a  little  salt  ?  ’ 

‘  Salt,  Miss  ?  What  do  you  want  of  salt  ?  ’ 

‘  Salt  is  good  for  several  purposes,  you  know.  It  seasons  the  animal 
viands  to  suit  the  gastronomic  taste  of  the  gourmand ;  it  serves  to  cheat 
the  imaginative  senses  of  the  girl  who  thinks  it  the  refined  essence  of 

the  extract  of  a  Southern  sugar-cane ;  it - ’  hut  Mary  has  already 

vanished  into  the  closet,  half-frightened  out  of  her  senses,  and  produces 
the  salt,  with  *  What  will  cook  say  ?  But  you  young  ladies  use  such  big 
words  there ’s  no  understanding  them.’ 

The  turkey  is  delicious.  Wliat  matters  it  that  knives  and  forks  are 
missing  ?  Some  one  quotes  the  old  axiom,  ‘  Fingers  were  made  before 
forks,’  A  sheet  of  clean  paper  makes  an  excellent  plate.  The  lemon¬ 
ade  is  luscious,  the  raisins  and  figs  delightful !  Well,  the  supper  goes 
off  finely,  and  you  do  not  much  mind  the  head-aches  in  the  morning ; 
not  much. 

You  become  great  friends  with  a  young  lady  from  the  South.  She 
likes  your  dashing  spirit,  and  you  are  charmed  with  her  independent 
ways.  She  is  a  splendid  girl,  and  when  you  walk  with  her  in  the  school- 

procession  you  feel  quite  proud  of  your  partner.  When  Mr. - ,  who 

met  you  yesterday,  asks  who  she  is,  you  fly  off  in  extensive  eulogies  on 
her  disposition  and  accomplishments  ;  and  when  you  meet  Julie  in  the 
hall  again,  you  tell  her  you  have  a  compliment  for  her,  and  she  says, 

‘  I ’ve  one  for  you,  too.’  Then  comes,  ‘  What  is  it  ?  ’  and  ‘  Do  tell  me  !  ’ 

till  you  say,  ‘  Mr. - thinks  you  are  an  angel,’  and  she  says,  ‘  Miss 

Maitland  calls  you  a  perfect  witch.’  How  she  laughs  !  ‘  Thank  you 

for  your  information,’  you  say  coldly,  and  with  a  slight  how  pass  on. 

Juba  has  some  one’s  daguerreotype.  She  will  not  let  you  see  it  for 
a  long  while  ;  hut  at  last  she  tells  you  his  name  is  Harry,  and  you  say, 
‘  It  is  a  sweet  name !  ’  Then  she  opens  the  case.  How  handsome  he  is ! 
a  real  Spanish-looking  fellow,  with  goatee  and  moustache.  You  sigh, 
and  wonder  if  such  a  man  will  ever  love  you,  and  think  Julia  is  an 
astonishing  girl.  ‘  Now,  Fanny,  you  will  never  tell !  ’  she  says  ear- 
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nestly.  You  promise,  and  she  opens  a  handsome  locket,  which  she 
always  wears,  showing  you  the  face  of  a  fine-looking  man  of  about 
thirty. 

‘  "Why,  Julia,  this  is  your  brother ;  why  must  not  I  tell  ? 5 

‘  Brother,  indeed  !  I  have  not  a  brother  in  the  world.  That  is  what 
I  tell  the  girls,  because  they  are  so  impertinent;  but  this  is  James. 
He  is  a  lawyer  down  town,  whom  I  have  met  at  my  guardian’s.5 

‘And  do  you  really  love  him,  Julia  ? 5 

‘  Love  hum  ?  "What  an  innocent  little  thing  you  are  ! 5  and  she  snaps 
her  fingers  and  dances  round  the  room. 

Julia  is  quite  confidential  to-day.  She  opens  a  box  filled  with  bil¬ 
lets-doux,  and  tells  you  these  are  all  from  her  lovers.  One  is  signed 
Harry,  half-a-dozen  James,  two  or  three  are  anonymous,  several  take 
fictitious  names,  such  as  Marmion,  Harold,  Fitz- James,  and  the  like,  and 
then  there  is  a  miscellaneous  bundle  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
One  praises  her  beauty,  another  her  mind ;  one  her  accomplishments, 
another  her  sweet  simplicity ;  James  calls  her  his  artless  angel,  and 
Harry  addresses  her  as  his  guileless  love.  Then  Julia  begins  to  enu¬ 
merate  who  and  what  they  are.  Harry  is  a  young  collegian,  Sanford  a 
physician,  this  one  she  met  at  the  Springs,  and  that  one  she  —  don’t 
know  who  he  is ;  she  never  could  find  out  his  last  name  ! 

Well,  you  leave  Julia’s  room  to-day  wonderfully  enlightened,  do  n’t 
you  ?  You  call  to  mind  all  the  stories  of  woman’s  love,  devoted,  self- 
sacrificing,  true ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  your  life  begin  to  suspect  this 
.  only  exists  in  novels.  You  think  you  will  flirt  too.  You  wave  your 
handkerchief  to  young  Morton  when  he  passes  the  window,  drop  billets- 
doux  in  the  pew  at  church,  write  on  the  margin  of  the  prayer-books, 
etc.  This  goes  on  for  three  or  four  weeks  ;  you  return  home  for  the 
Christmas  vacation,  become  lonesome,  get  hold  of  ‘  Ccelebs  in  Search 
of,  a  Wife,’  and  come  back  to  school  with  your  manners  quite  mended. 
You  shun  Julia’s  company  somewhat,  and  when  she  whispers  and 
beckons,  ‘  Here  comes  Morton !  ’  you  say  bravely,  1 1  do  n’t  care ! 5  and 
pin  down  again  to  your  rhetoric. 

How  you  do  dislike  that  Miss  Wendall.  She  walks  about  the  school 
as  though  she  might  soil  her  shoes  on  the  boards,  turns  up  her  wide 
mouth  at  every  thing  and  every  body,  and  seems  to  feel  too  good  to  be 
here.  You  ejaculate  mentally,  *  It  is  a  pity  she  is  here !  ’  No,  she  does 
not  scorn  every  one.  She  takes  a  great  fancy  to  one  girl,  and  here  you 
see  demonstrated  the  proposition,  ‘  Extremes  meet.’  Lizzie  is  as  sweet 
and  conciliatory  as  Miss  Wendall  is  proud  and  exacting,  a  sort  of 
medium  between  her  and  the  girls.  What  if  Miss  Wendall  is  a  mil¬ 
lionaire  ;  there  are  girls  here  of  prouder  families  and  nobler  hearts, 
though  she  does  not  condescend  to  regard  them.  How  much  they  lose ! 
You  set  her  down  at  once  as  a  person  of  too  exalted  ideas  for  your  little 
republican  head,  and  when  you  see  the  girls  bowing  and  conceding  to 
this  young  tyrant,  who  does  not  even  thank  them  for  their  favors,  you 
begin  to  think  you  have  been  betrayed  into  an  aristocracy. 

‘  Politics,  slavery,  and  religion  ’  ■  are  forbidden  subjects  of  discussion, 
but  you  lance  away  at  the  aristocrats ;  draw  them  into  many  a  debate ; 
riddle  their  wits  and  dissolve  their  arguments,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a 
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Letter  cause.  By  dint  of  a  little  mother-wit  and  a  good  knowledge  of 
newspaper  politics,  which  you  have  stored  while  reading  the  Congress¬ 
ional  speeches  for  your  father,  you  come  off  victor,  and  rally  quite  a 
party  of  anti-aristocrats.  Your  best  friend,  the  girl  you  love  most  in  the 
whole  school,  who  shares  with  you  her  oranges  and  apples,  for  whom 
you  love xoeiucidate  a  difficult  sentence  in  grammar,  you  find  is  opposed 
to  all  your  democratic  notions.  She  is  not  content  that  her  noble  sire’s 
brow  is  wreathed  with  laurels  won  on  well-fought  battle-fields ;  she 
sneers  wdien  you  read  a  paragraph  from  the  Tribune ,  (which  came 
from  home  yesterday  in  the  capacity  of  outside-wrapper  of  a  fruit-cake,) 
proclaiming  his  bright  prospects  for  the  next  presidency,  and  sighs,  ‘  If 
father  Avas  only  an  earl,  or  a  count,  and  I  Lady  Blanche,  instead  of  plain 

Miss - !  ’  Bah !  how  often  do  you  break  lances  with  her  in  the 

half-hour  after  study ! 

Your  indifference  to  Miss  Wendall  only  excites  that  lady’s  interest. 
You  are  sitting  in  the  parlor  on  some  Wednesday  evening,  when  the 
girls  all  play  company.  Lizzie  sits  between  you  and  the  sun  and  centre 
of  the  aristocracy.  Lizzie  becomes  the  circulating  medium  between 
Miss  Wendall  and  yourself.  You  are  reading,  as  is  allowed  on  like 
occasions,  but  hear  involuntarily  what  passes  between  your  neighbors. 
Miss  Wendall  whispers  to  Lizzie 

*  Ask  Miss - if  she  lives  at - .  There  is  a  gentleman  there  of 

her  name.’ 

Lizzie  looks  at  the  ceiling,  taps  her  foot  on  the  carpet,  turns  suddenly : 

‘  Fanny,  do  you  live  at - ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  I  live  at - ,’  you  answer,  glancing  up  from  your  book  uncon¬ 

cernedly. 

Lizzie  whispers  to  Miss  Wendall,  ‘  Yes.’ 

1  Ask  if  she  visits  much  in  M - ,’  breathes  Miss  Wendall  stealthily. 

This  time  Lizzie  asks  first,  ‘  What  are  you  reading  ?  ’ 

You  tell  her,  ‘  An  annual.5 

‘  What  story  ?  ’  still  questions  Lizzie. 

You  cannot  restrain  a  smile  as  you  glance  at  the  title,  ‘  Let  every 
one  mind  his  own  business.’ 

‘  Yery  good  advice,’  simpers  Lizzie.  ‘  Do  you  visit  much  in  M - ?  ’ 

Now  you  smile  a  very  wicked  smile.  ‘  Sometimes  :  it  is  according 
to  the  weather.’ 

Miss  Wendall  laughs.  ‘  Is  n’t  she  queer  ?  ’  Lizzie  nods  assent. 

Miss  Wendall’s  curiosity  is  appeased  for  full  five  minutes ;  then  she 
whispers  again,  ‘  Ask  her  if  she  knows  Mary  S - ?  ’ 

Lizzie  is  a  little  confused,  but  she  cannot  neglect  the  request  of  her 
friend  and  patron. 

*  Do  you  know  Mary  S - ?  ’ 

This  time  you  lay  down  your  book,  and  with  a  very  original  smile 
say  drolly,  ‘  Please  tell  Miss  Wendall  that  I  do  not  know  Miss  S - 5 

Miss  WendaH’s  eyes  fall  beneath  your  quiet  gaze.  You  take  up  your 
book  again,  and  read  without  farther  interruption. 

To-night  you  are  very  home-sick ;  you  are  obliged  to  confess ;  the 
tears  come  and  come,  in  spite  of  all  that  you  can  do.  You  are  think¬ 
ing  of  your  kind,  loving  mother,  of  your  father,  with  no  one  to  read  the 
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speeches  for  him,  because  you  axe  away  ;  of  your  little  dark-eyed  sister 
and  baby-brother.  Nor  is  this  the  first  time  you  have  been  home-sick. 
Among  the  crowd  there  is  not  one  can  enter  into  your  feelings  or  enjoy 
your  pleasures.  The  !  fun  ’  is  no  real  fun,  always  bringing  you  into 
trouble,  resulting  ever  in  lectures  and  new  rules.  But  to-night  you  are 
perfectly  wretched.  You  have  been  expecting  important  letters  from 
home,  and  they  have  not  come.  The  girls  ask,  ‘  What  is  the  matter, 
Fanny  ?  ’  but  the  sobs  choke  your  utterance  ;  you  cannot  tell.  At  last 
you  say,  *  1 5ve  been  expecting  letters  these  three  days  from  home,  to  tell 
me  if  I  could  go  to-morrow,  and - ’ 

*  Why,  there  was  a  basket  came  for  you  to-day !  ’  cries  one. 

*  A  basket  ?  I  have  not  seen  nor  heard  of  it  i  ’ 

‘  I  heard  Mrs.  Southard  tell  the  servant  to  bring  it  to  your  room. 

*  Miss  Mince  pushes  back  her  chair  from  the  table,  and  drags  your 
basket  from  a  comer.  *  Here  it  is,  Miss.’ 

*  0  Miss  Mince !  why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  it  before  ?  ’  The 
‘  last  bell  ’  chimes  in  with  your  last  word. 

‘  Not  another  word! 5  cries  Miss  Mince.  *  That  is  the  last  bell.’ 

‘  But  I  must  see  what  is  in  the  basket,’  you  urge. 

1  You  will  have  fifty  bad  marks  if  you  are  not  quiet  instantly.’ 

‘  But  can’t  I  read  the  letters?  Indeed,  I  must  read  the  letters  ;  I 
would  rather  have  the  marks  than  not  know  what  they  say.’ 

*  I  shall  blow  out  the  light,  and  I  forbid  your  looking  in  the  basket 
to-night.’ 

It  is  dark ;  it  is  cold ;  you  smother  your  sobs  in  the  pillow,  and 
dream  of  a  sea-monster  with  a  face  like  —  Miss  Mince’s. 

At  home  you  were  called  a  genius.  Your  piano  performances  were- 
a  village  wonder,  yourself  considered  quite  an  amateur.  Ah  !  well ! 
it  is  very  pleasant  to  write  home  that  you  are  taking  lessons  now  of  the 

celebrated  Madame  Z - .  You  tell  your  old  friends  how  many 

admired  musicians  she  has  educated,  and  wish  that  Maud  might  enjoy 
this  privilege  with  yourself.  But  this  is  written  after  one  lesson’s 
experience  only  ;  the  second  brings  quite  a  change.  The  half-hour  is 
just  thirty  minutes  too  long  for  your  comfort,  and  you  leave  Madame 

Z - ’s  room  in  a  passion  of  tears.  Where  to  fly  to  hide  your  grief 

you  know  not.  The  rooms  and  halls  are  full  of  girls ;  so  you  rush  to 
the  baggage-room,  sit  clown  on  your  trunk,  and  with  the  tears  stream¬ 
ing  from  your  eyes,  turn  over  a  thousand  ugly  thoughts  of  Madame 

Z - .  How  her  little  eyes  twinkled  when  you  began  to  cry  !  You 

will  not  please  her  so  far  at  least  again ;  you'  will  be  very  stoical. 

The  next  lesson  comes.  Madam  Z - is  very  provoking.  She 

puts  her  hand  over  the  notes,  pretending  to  point  for  you,  and  then 
scolds  because  you  do  not  read  what  is  under  it.  Perhaps  she  expects 
another  rare  treat  to-day  ;  but  she  is  disappointed. 

1  Well,  why  do  you  not  go  on  ?  ’  questions  the  teacher. 

With  a  dash  of  courage  you  reply,  ‘  Your  hand  is  not  transparent, 
Madame  Z - .’ 

A  flush  passes  over  her  face.  ‘  It  is  not,  eh  ?  ’ 

The  tears  are  coming,  but  you  stare  at  the  notes,  and  will  not  let 
them  fall.  You  do  not  finger  right.  She  jerks  about  your  hands,  as 
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though,  they  were  of  iron,  almost  breaking  your  fingers.  You  do  not 
keep  your  arms  still ;  she  pinches  them  till  they  are  numb. 

‘  You  may  go  !  ’  You  look  at  her  a  moment,  gather  up  your  music, 
and  leave  the  room,  trembling  with  anger  and  vexation.  You  think 
you  will  never  take  another  music-lesson  ;  you  cannot  do  right ;  there 
is  no  use  in  trying.  You  finger  badly,  sit  crooked,  blunder  over  the 
notes,  and  were  it  to  save  your  life,  you  could  not  do  differently  while 

Madame  Z - was  looking  on.  But  better  thoughts  come.  Your 

parents  are  expecting  much  from  you  this  last  year  of  school,  so  you 

go  up  to  Madame  Z  -  again.  It  is  useless  to  recount  all  your 

struggles,  your  vain  attempts  to  please  ;  how  paralyzing  the  frowns  of 
your  teacher.  Not  a  word  of  encouragement  greets  you  ;  not  a  syllable 
of  praise  urges  you  to  greater  efforts. 

It  is  late  at  night ;  you  have  been  asleep  once,  but  now  you  are 
awakened  by  some  one  sobbing,  and  you  glance  around  the  room.  The 
light  is  still  burning  on  the  little  table.  There  lie  the  copy-books,  but 
Miss  Mince  is  leaning  against  the  bed,  and  it  is  she  that  is  crying.  In 
a  moment  you  forget  all  your  unkind  thoughts  ;  you  begin  to  think,  per¬ 
haps,  she  deemed  it  her  duty  to  act  thus  and  thus  ;  you  pity  her,  because 
she  is  sorrowful.  Almost  in  tears  yourself,  you  say,  gently,  ‘Are  you  ill, 
Miss  Mince  ?  Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you?  ’ 

The  teacher  starts.  ‘  No,  thank  you.  You  should  be  asleep.’ 

All  the  warmth  of  your  heart  is  thrown  back  upon  yourself ;  its  full 
gush  of  sympathy  is  frozen.  The  quick  rebound  of  feeling  staggers  you. 
You  -weep  from  disappointment,  and  think  that  Miss  Mince,  after  all, 

is  not  much  better  than  Madame  Z - or  Miss  Maitland  ;  they  all 

have  hearts  of  stone. 

Vacation  !  The  books  are  tumbled  into  the  trunks,  the  old  hats, 
band-boxes,  and  dresses  given  to  the  servants ;  the  carriage  is  at  the 
door  to  take  you  home.  Every  thing  has  gone  on  charmingly  for  the 

last  three  weeks ;  Madame  Z - has  smiled  and  flattered  you,  doing 

you  quite  as  much  harm  as  before,  but  in  a  more  agreeable  way,  it  is 
true,  and  you  part  ‘fair  foes,’  with  a  smile  on  either  side.  After  all, 
yon  wonder  how  so  much  music  has  got  into  your  head  by  such  means. 
Miss  Maitland  and  Miss  Mince  are  quite  conversable  in  virtue  of  a  fare¬ 
well  present,  the  girls  are  lavish  in  protestations  of  continued  friendship, 
half  the  school  are  going  to  write  to  you.  You  have  acquitted  your¬ 
self  well ;  visions  of  home  —  home  !  —  are  before  you  every  minute. 

And  here  you  are  at  last,  for  the  present  the  most  important  member 
of  the  household.  "Will  you  ever  sigh  for  these  days  again  ?  Will  you 
ever  ask  yourself  how  you  could  have  .been  so  wayward  and  petulant  ? 
Will  your  ideas  of  justice  change  ?  Will  you  never  be  so  unhappy 
again? 


TEE  TEACHER. 

You  are  sitting  by  the  table,  your  head  leaning  on  your  hand,  gazing 
into  the  grate.  A  tear  in  your  eye  ?  Why  is  this  ?  The  day’s  work 
is  done,  the  books  are  all  laid  aside,  you  have  set  down  to  think.  Ah ! 
well  do  you  remember  when  all  this  precious  knowledge  was  garnered, 
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you  little  knew  for  what !  You  thought  to  brighten  the  smiles  of  your 
loving  parents  by  your  success  at  school,  to  charm  your  brother  to  the 
home-hearth  by  your  songs  and  music,  to  direct  the  taste  of  the  little 
ones  by  your  own  accomplishments,  But  no,  it  is  far  different.  The 
home-circle  is  broken ;  green  graves  dot  the  family  burial-lot ;  you  are 
alone !  When  cares  oppress,  dangers  assail,  and  difficulties  confront 
you,  you  think  a  moment  of  flying  home,  but  then  comes  the  wretched 
consciousness  of  your  bereavement  —  the  home  is  deserted. 

Glorious  thoughts  crowd  your  brain ;  you  think  of  proud  things ; 
noble  projects  start  before  you.  You  imagine  yourself  a  favored 
child  of  genius ;  triumph  follows  triumph ;  you  are  so  happy  !  Yes, 
you  deem  that  this  might  be  ;  that  you  have  powers  within  you  to  wake 
the  slumbering  melody  of  many  a  heart  ;  but  the  school  duties  claim 
all  your  attention  ;  you  must  struggle  on. 

It  is  late.  The  clock  strikes  twelve.  You  are  dreaming  still.  An¬ 
other  form  bends  over  the  grate  ;  it  is  that  same  Miss  Maitland,  cold, 
rigid,  severe.  How  often  you  have  wished  to  unburden  your  heart  to 
her.  What  a  relief  to  utter  these  trembling  longings  to  some  sympa¬ 
thetic  soul !  But  she  repels  every  advance.  She  cannot  feel  with  you. 
Born  in  poverty,  her  education  came  as  a  GoD-send ;  she  only  wonders 
how  any  one  can  be  so  ungrateful  as  you.  ‘  What  would  the  girl  do 
without  her  education?  ’  she  sometimes  says,  *  and  here  she  seems  to 
regret  she  has  the  opportunity  for  turning  it  to  advantage,  instead  of 
being  thankful  for  its  benefits.’ 

Ah !  she  is  old,  and  you  are  young,  very  young  to  be  a  teacher.  She 
does  not  realize  that  you  were  reared  in  luxury,  a  thing  unfit  for  hard¬ 
ships  ;  a  treasured,  petted  child.  She  does  not  know  how  you  hate  this 
drudgery ;  how  irksome  it  is  to  repeat  all  day  the  tiresome  A,  B,  C,  or 
to  instill  into  dull  brains  some  notions  of  the  planets,  or  yet  to  teach 
stiff*  fingers  to  play  gracefully. 

It  is  only  when  the  true  dignity  of  a  teacher  strikes  you  ;  when  you 
think  of  her  usefulness,  her  responsibility  ;  when  you  see  her  leading  and 
training  noble  minds  which  do  credit  to  her  teachings,  it  is  only  then 
that  you  feel  your  station  a  pleasant  one,  and  your  eyes  flash  with  de¬ 
light.  You  watch  the  girls  that  leave  the  school,  see  them  becoming 
senseless  flirts,  vain,  trifling  things,  marrying  some  fop  as  silly  as  them¬ 
selves,  wasting  their  talents,  wealth,  even  sacrificing  the  kindly  affec¬ 
tions  of  their  hearts  in  their  chase  of  fashion,  and  you  do  not  envy  them, 
at  least. 

1  Come,  child,  the  fire  is  getting  low,’  says  Miss  Maitland,  crossly. 
You  start ;  the  tears  spring  into  your  eyes ;  but  you  are  young,  and 
sleep  soundly. 

It  is  very  early  when  you  rise,  but  still  you  must  hasten  through  with 
your  morning  devotions ;  for  there  are  the  children  to  dress,  the  bells  to 
ring,  the  desks  to  put  in  order,  and  all  this  must  be  done  before  an  early 
breakfast.  How  you  would  like  two  cups  of  coffee  !  but  you  also  are 
restricted  to  rules,  and  you  slyly  pour  half  of  your  warm  beverage  into 
the  cup  of  the  little  girl  next  you,  who  has  spilled  her  coffee  over  the 
table.  This  little  act  makes  the  child  love  you.  You  go  up-stairs  feel¬ 
ing  quite  happy,  though  you  are  pale,  and  cold,  and  hungry. 
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How  you  would  love  to  take  a  good  romp  with  the  girls !  But  no  ; 
you  must  put  on  a  stem  look,  and  censure  them  for  little  things  that 
mean  no  harm.  You  dare  not  even  smile  at  their  jokes  —  Miss  Maitland’s 
eye  is  on  you  —  though  your  young  heart  hounds  with  sympathetic 
joy,  and  you  wish  —  oh !  how  fervently !  —  that  you  wrere  a  merry  child 
again. 

Class  follows  class.  The  girls  think  you  are  stupid  to-day.  They 
become  obstinate,  tormenting.  Your  pale  brow  wrinkles  into  frowns, 
your  lips  tremble  with  a  reproof ;  but  the  girls  only  become  more  vexa¬ 
tious.  They  little,  know  how  sick  your  heart  is  ;  how  faint  you  are 
with  this  tedious  labor ;  how  you  long,  even  more  than  they,  aye,  a 
thousand  times  more,  to  go  out  into  the  fields,  breathe  the  fresh,  glad 
air,  and  gaze  unforbidden  on  the  glorious  sky. 

That  girl  is  a  strange  compound  of  good  and  bad.  How  narrowly 
she  watches  you  !  how  she  does  delight  to  catch  an  opportunity  to  vex 
you  !  Yet  sometimes  you  see  her  gaze  at  you  with  something  like  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  a  tear  starts  into  your  eye ;  but  she  thinks  it  a  tear  of  anger, 
and  curls  her  pretty  lip,  oh  !  so  scornfully. 

It  is  three  o’clock  ere  you  have  a  minute  to  yourself ;  then  you  hurry 
to  your  room,  fling  yourself  on  the  bed,  and  pour  out  your  very  soul  in 
sobs  and  tears.  Can  you  endure  this  ?  How  can  you  submit  to  such 
slavery  any  longer  ?  And  now  what  a  bitter  laugh  of  mockery 
bursts  from  your  lips  as  you  think  of  your  lonely  condition  —  an  orphan, 
sad  and  pennyless,  with  your  old  grand-father  depending  on  your  hard 
earnings  for  Iris  support.  If  you  leave,  you  deprive  him  at  once  of  the 
meagre  shadow  of  his  former  luxuries  which  you  have  been  thus  far 
able  to  procure.  You  pace  the  floor,  striving  to  form  bold  resolutions. 
The  door  opens,  and  Madame  Southard  enters. 

‘Are  you  sick  to-day,  Miss - ?  ’ 

‘  Ho,  thank  you,  Madam.’ 

‘  "Why  were  you  not  at  dinner  ?  ’  You  are  silent.  *  So  you  mean  to 
lose  your  dinner  to-day.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  study-bell 
has  rung,  and  the  young  ladies  are  .  waiting  for  you  in  the  school¬ 
room  ?  ’ 

You  start,  make  a  hurried  apology,  and,  with  scarce  time  to  bathe 
your  swollen  eyes,  hasten  to  the  school-room.  Here  all  is  disorder. 
Full  ten  minutes  are  employed  in  restoring  quiet.  Then  come  prob¬ 
lems  for  you  to  solve,  towns  to  hunt  up  on  the  map,  difficult  sentences 
in  French,  Spanish,  and  Latin  to  translate,  beside  a  host  of  pencils  to 
sharpen,  and  sixty  uneasy  girls  to  keep  in  order. 

The  two  hours  are  over.  Oh !  if  you  could  only  lie  down  awhile  and 
rest !  But  no,  there  is  the  evening  walk  ;  you  must  attend  the  young 
ladies  and  see  that  they  behave  with  perfect  propriety.  Back  again  ; 
you  reach  your  room  out  of  breath. 

‘  Did  you  enjoy  your  walk  ?  ’  sneers  Miss  Maitland.  You  can  hardly 
answer.  Sobs  of  anger  choke  your  utterance.  Ah!  Fanny!  Fanny! 
are  you  growing  wicked  ?  You  blush  in  shame  of  your  passion,  and 
try  to  answer  calmly :  ‘About  as  usual,  Miss  Maitland.’ 

The  tea-bell  rings.  You  fairly  run  to  the  table,  after  your  day  of 
fasting.  How  luscious  is  your  little  cup  of  tea  and  slice  of  bread ! 
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Will  you  have  an  hour  to  yourself  now  ?  Oh  !  no  ;  that  would  he  pre¬ 
posterous.  You  must  put  the  younger  girls  to  hed,  over-look  their  ward¬ 
robes,  and  repair  to  the  school-room  for  another  hour. 

It  is  half-past '  ten.  You  have  finished  every  task,  prepared  every 
thing  for  the  morrow,  and,  with  a  sense  of  relief,  you  sit  down  by  the 
pine  table  to  write,  you  do  n’t  know  what.  But  your  head  turns,  your 
paper  swims  before  your  eyes,  you  cannot  sit  up  any  longer.  You 
hastily  re-read  what  you  have  written,  smile  at  the  wild  vagaries  and 
extravagant  expressions,  tear  the  sheet  in  pieces  and  throw  it  into  the 
grate  ;  whereupon  Miss  Maitland  gives  you  a  lecture  on  economy,  and 
calls  you  the  most  wasteful  young  lady  she  ever  met  with,  for  one  in 
your  circumstances.  But  you  will  not  cry  now ;  you  are  determined 
not  to  spoil  entirely  your  bright  blue  eyes.  A  dozen  wicked  little  spi¬ 
rits  dance  a  jig  in  your  heart ;  you  retort  again  and  again,  till  Miss 
Maitland  is  in  a  fury.  She  bustles  from  the  room  and  you  kneel  down 
to  say  your  evening  prayer.  How  wretched  you  are !  You  camiot 
pray.  You,  a  wicked,  willful  girl,  whose  unforgiving  heart  is  at  enmity 
with  every  thing,  how  can  you  say,  ‘  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we 
forgive  those  who  trespass,  against  us  ?  ’  Ah  !  the  words  choke  in  your 
throat.  You  spring  from  your  knees,  pull  off  your  shoes  and  stockings, 
laying  out  strength  enough  to  jerk  every  limb  out  of  joint,  smother  your 
head  in  the  bed-clothes,  and  sink  into  a  restless  sleep.  How  wicked 
you  feel  in  the  morning ;  and  yet  I  cannot  help  but  pity  you,  poor 
child! 

Mrs.  Southard  dies,  and  Miss  Maitland  assumes  the  head  of  affairs. 
Will  she  send  you  oil'?  Your  poor  grand-father,  what  will  become  of 
him  ?  No ;  Miss  Maitland  tells  you,  if  you  will  try  faithfully  to  do 
well,  she  will  retain  your  services.  Things  go  very  well  under  the 
new  dominion.  For  the  present  you  have  the  room  to  yourself.  True, 
you  do  not  get  into  it  till  near  eleven,  but  it  is  a  comfort  to  be  alone 
even  then.  ’The  work  grows  harder  ;  duties  increase.  Weeks  go  on, 
and  Miss  Maitland  says  not  a  word  of  your  compensation.  Of  course, 
it  will  be  the  same  as  Madame  Southard  allowed  you  ;  that  was  little 
enough  ;  indeed,  you  could  not  possibly  do  with  less ;  but  then,  why 
does  not  Miss  Maitland  speak  of  it? 

It  is  your  holiday,  the  second  Sabbath  in  the  month,  but  how  can 
you  go  to  your  grand-father  without  the  promised  bottle  of  Madeira 
and  the  half-dozen  oranges  ?  You  must  go,  with  or  without  them ;  he 
would  be  so  disappointed. 

‘  Dear  Fanny !  ’  says  the  old  gentleman,  as  you  kiss  him  affection¬ 
ately,  and  glance  around  the  little  room  to  see  if  all  is  comfortable ;  but 
he  does  not  mention  the  wine,  or  even  the  oranges,  and  you  feel  relieved. 
The  day  passes  in  cheerful  conversation,  or  in  reading  from  the  sacred 
Book. .  You  arrange  his  papers  for  the  hundredth  time,  take  a  stitch  in 
the  carpet  which  it  sadly  needs,  and  imagine  how  nice  every  would  look 
if  you  could  be  there  always  to  dust  and  mend.  But  that  is  impossible. 
His  little  annuity  only  serves  to  pay  the  rent.  Just  as  you  leave,  so 
late  that  you  almost  fear  to  go  back  alone,  he  asks  : 

‘  Well,  Fanny,  what  will  your  new  Madam  give  you  ?  Will  she 
increase  the  salary  ?  ’ 
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You  hesitate  a  minute,  then  answer  quickly,  !  She  has  not  said,  grand 
pa.  I  will  ask  to-night.’ 

*  Please,  Fanny ;  for  you  should  know,  darling.’ 

You  are  summoned  to  Miss  Maitland’s  apartment  when  you  enter. 
She  lives  quite  in  style  now.  You  glance  around  in  surprise,  and  begin 
to  fancy  it  a  line  tiling  to  he  a  teacher,  and  wonder  if  you  will  ever  get 
to  he  the  head  of  an  establishment. 

Miss  Maitland  introduces  to  you  a  stranger,  who  she  says  is  the  new 
French  teacher,  and  will  share  with  you  your  room.  How  sorry  you 
are !  But  she  looks  pleasant,  and  you  say,  perhaps  she  is  unhappy  too  ; 
so  you  make  friends  with  her,  thinking  you  will  like  her  very  much. 
But  you  do  not  see  much  of  Miss  La  Yue  that  evening,  for  you  hurry 
away  to  ring  the  bell  for  prayers.  A  few  days  pass,  and,  in  spite  of 
yourself,  your  ‘  first  impressions,’  are  sadly  fading.  You  find  your  new 
friend  any  tiling  but  w'hat  you  could  desire  ;  a  vain,  flippant,  unprinci¬ 
pled  lady.  If  Miss  Maitland  wns  disagreeable,  Miss  La  Yue  is  into¬ 
lerable.  All  at  once  you  remember  your  promise  to  your  grand-father, 
and,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  lest  your  courage  should  fail,  you 
seek  Miss  Maitland.  She  trifles  awhile,  asking  senseless  questions,  talk¬ 
ing  nonsensically  of  young  ladies’  not  needing  much  money  till  you 
venture  a  question,  which  brings  out :  ‘  "Well,  I  wrill  allow  you  one  dol¬ 
lar  a  week !  ’ 

1  One  dollar !  one  dollar !  ’  you"  mutter,  scarce  believing  your  senses, 
‘  one  dollar  for  all  my  toil,  and  labor,  and  unceasing  watchfulness ;  one 
dollar,  when  Miss  Maitland  receives  three  hundred  a  year  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  tuition  of  a  single  young  lady  ? 1 

‘  One  dollar,’  persists  Miss  Maitland  ;  and  for  five  weeks  of  incessant 
toil  you  receive  the  generous,  enormous  compensation  of  five  dollars  ! 

And  this  is  to  buy  your  shoes,  your  gloves,  the  w'arm  shawd  that  you 
need,  the  umbrella,  and  the  warm  over-shoes  you  ought  to  have  for  the 
wet  days.  From  this,  too,  must  come  the  dainties  for  your  grand-fa¬ 
ther,  beside  a  dozen  other  tilings  you  both  need.  You  buy  the  wane 
and  the  oranges,  a  pair  of  thick  shoes,  and  a  cheap  umbrella,  with 
some  socks  for  the  old  gentleman’s  comfort,  and  a  stout  cane  to  keep 
him  from  falling  when  he  walks  out,  and  your  store  is  exhausted ;  not 
a  six-pence  is  left  to  ride  upon  a  cold,  blustering  day,  when  you  have 
that  horrid  cough.  You  only  wonder  that  the  five  dollars  went  so  far. 

Your  grand-father  is  astonished ;  he  is  outraged.  How  he  wishes 
that  he  wras  now  in  his  prime,  that  he  might  right  your  wrongs  and 
repay  your  hindness  ;  but  he  is  old  and  feeble.  Miss  Maitland  is  obdu¬ 
rate,  so  it  is  decided  that  you  shall  leave  her. 

"What  a  snug  aspect  the  little  parlor  assumes !  How  pleasantly  does 
the  tea-kettle  sing  on  the  hearth  !  You  are  free !  It  is  easy  to  stitch, 
stitch  all  day.  How  the  purses  grow  beneath  your  fingers  !  Every 
one  praises  your  embroidery.  A  whole  week  passes,  and  you  have 
earned  two  dollars.  True,  you  have  worked  early  and  late.  Your  side 
often  aches  The  confinement  is  great ;  but  there  is  no  one  to  scold,  no 
girls  to  tease  ;  you  are  content. 

Your  grand-father  has  a  miniature  picture  of  your  mother.  It  is  very 
beautiful.  How  you  love  to  gaze  on  it  1  An  artist  sees  it,  and  begs  to 
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copy  it.  At  first  the  old  gentleman  scorns  the  idea.  *  What,  have  this 
face  copied  ?  No !  no !  ’ 

But  the  artist  calls  again.  This  time  he  sees  you,  and  tells  your 
grand-father  that,  if  he  does  not  like  to  lend  the  picture,  he  mil  come 
to  the  little  parlor  every  day  and  paint  there.  The  household  fund  is 
getting  low ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  bread  for  supper,  notwithstanding  all 
your  industry.  The  young  artist  says  that  he  himself  is  poor,  ,  hut  he 
will  give  five  dollars  now,  and  more,  if  he  can  afford  it  when  he  sells 
the  picture.  You  watch  the  old  gentleman’s  face ;  a  tear  is  in  his  eye 
as  he  regards  the  picture  ;  he  shakes  his  head.  Then  he  glances  at  the 
gold-piece  in  the  artist’s  hand,  and  then  at  you.  He  is  decided.  ‘  Yes, 
Fanny,  we  will  have  a  holiday !  ’  You  throw  your  arms  around  his 
neck,  and  sob  and  laugh  like  a  very  child ;  you  cannot  help  it.  A  tear 
is  in  the  young  artist’s  eye,  too.  He  leaves  in  haste,  saying  he  will 
begin  the  picture  next  week. 

The  picture  is  finished,  and  brings  a  high  price,  which  is  liberally 
shared  with  you.  But  is  this  the  only  product  of  tills  great  event  in 
your  little  history  ?  Why  does  your  eye  brighten  so  when  you  hear  his 
step  ?  Why  is  the  flush  upon  your  cheek  as  he  sits  talking  with  your 
grand-father,  who  tells  him  of  your  earlier  days ;  how  you  once  lived 
in  splendor  ;  how  your  father  failed,  involving  him,  too,  in  ruin ;  how 
every  dollar  was  given  to  the  creditors  ?  And  now  the  old  man  tells 
of  all  your  goodness  :  how  you  have  cast  off  your  pride,  and  striven  to 
keep  want  away  from  the  humble  dwellling ;  and  he  says  ‘  Dear 
Fanny  !  ’  as  he  strokes  your  bright  curls,  and  the  young  artist  whispers, 

*  Dearest  Fanny !  ’  as  he  seats  himself  beside  you. 

Then  comes,  too,  a  long  history  of  his  own ;  of  the  injustice  practised 
toward  his  widowed  mother  ;  of  their  pennyless  condition  ;  of  a  kind 
friend  who  snatches  them  from  poverty,  and  taught  him  how  to  use  his 
dearly-loved  pencil.  He  bids  you  call  him  Arthur,  too.  Ah !  Fanny, 
what  do  all  these  sighs,  and  smiles,  and  bright  dreams  of  the  future, 
this  ecstatic  present,  mean  ? 

He  is  gone  !  His  triumphs  have  been  many ;  the  public  acknow¬ 
ledge  his  genius,  and  his  heart  swells  with  proud  longings  as  the  ship 
bears  him  to  a  far-off  clime,  where  art  is  worshipped  with  a  purer 
flame..  But  for  you,  hope  dies,  happiness  is  but  a  dream.  You  cannot 
get  even  the  smallest  things  to  do.  You  will  starve  soon  at  this  rate. 
You  begin  to  think  of  selling  the  old  piano  —  your  mother’s  — but  what 
will  you  do  then  ?  You  will  forget  all  your  music.  You  have  one 
scholar ;  she  comes  to  you  twice  a  week,  and  you  strive  diligently  to 
teach  her  the  rules,  and  impai*t  to  her  some  of  your  own  skill.  Your 
thin  white  fingers  follow  patiently  the  notes  ;  your  little  hand  trembles 
with  fatigue,  yet  you  do  not  murmur,  but  tire  on,  kindly,  earnestly. 
The  quarter  ended,  the  trifling  recompense  is  paid  grudgingly,  and  your 
scholar  says  she  cannot  come  to  you  any  more ;  that  if  you  wish  her 
for  a  pupil,  you  must  teach  at  her  own  house. .  You  look  at  the  thin 
little  finger  which  follows  the  notes,  then  at  the  round  red  hand  that 
thumps  on  the  keys,  glance  from  the  reflection  of  your  pale,  sunken 
cheeks  to  her  full,  ruddy  face,  from  your  wasting  form  to  her  robust 
figure,  think  of  the  long  walk,  the  rainy  days,  the  poor  shoes,  the  soli- 
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tary  grand-father,  and  begin  to  wonder  if  there  is  any  benevolence  in 
the  world. 

This  will  not  do.  How  many  little  comforts  leave  the  house  !  You 
go  back  to  Miss  Maitland.  That  lady  is  very  glad  that  you  have  reco¬ 
vered  your  senses,  tells  you  in  private  that  M’lle  La  Yue  ran  away  with 
the  dancing-master ;  and  promises  to  become  your  very  best  friend.  You 
become  a  favorite.  Were  you  unhappy  before  ?  your  situation  now  is 
miserable.  No  one  can  do  tills  thing  and  that  thing  half  as  well  as 
Fanny.  Fanny  must  have  charge  of  this  little  girl  and  that  little  girl. 
There  is  no  need  of  an  extra  French  teacher,  to  bring  the  school  into  dis¬ 
repute  ;  Fanny  knows  French  enough  for  the  two  younger  classes. 
Fanny  reads  Yirgil,  Cicero,  and  Livy  —  how  charming  !  The  theolo¬ 
gical  student  can  be  dispensed  with  —  a  good  two  hundred  saved. 
And  Fanny’s  salary  is  raised  to  two  dollars  a  week,  vacations  ex¬ 
cepted! 

Miss  Maitland  has  a  nephew.  It  is  a  pity  you  have  pretty  eyes, 
Fanny.  Miss  Maitland  insists  upon  it,  ‘  It  will  be  such  a  good  match 
my  dear ;  James  is  rich,  sensible,  and  loves  you  to  distraction.’  What 
matters  it  that  he  is  coarse,  uneducated,  vicious,  and,  above  all,  that 
you  despise  him?  How  you  -would  like  to  creep  back  again  into 
the  insignificance  of  former  days  !  How  you  do  wish  Miss  Maitland 
would  bestow  her  questionable  favors  on  any  one  but  you  !  And  then 
you  blame  yourself  for  your  selfishness.  Your  grand-father  is  very  fee¬ 
ble  tills  winter ;  he  yearns  more  and  more  for  the  luxuries  to  which  he 
has  been  accustomed.  The  duties  grow  incessantly ;  the  labor  becomes 
daily  more  unendurable. 

You  are  alone  in  your  room  Miss  Maitland  has  just  left  it.  You 
have  told  her  at  last  of  Arthur.  She  scorns  the  idea  of  his  returning  to 
claim  the  poor  orphan,  who  has  nothing  but  her  noble  soul,  pure  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  lofty  mind  for  her  dowry.  She  has  seen  his  name  in  the 
papers  ;  he  is  honored  everywhere,  courted,  feted.  Will  he  return  to 
seek  an  obscure  maiden,  when  beauty,  and  wealth,  and  rank  are  offered 
to  him  ?  You  have  decided  that  you  will  obey  Miss  Maitland,  for 
she  is  indeed  becoming  peremptory,  and  you  do  not  see  what  else  you 
can  do,  but  starve  yourself,  and  kill  your  old  grand-father. 

0  Fanny!  it  is  all  over;  you  need  not  sacrifice  any  thing  for  him 
now ;  he  is  dead,  the  dear  old  man  you  have  loved  so  faithfully.  The 
little  room  is  darkened ;  a  few  chairs  stand  about ;  the  coffin  is  near 
the  door,  just  outside  in  the  entry.  Do  not  sob  so,  these  tears  are  vain. 

‘  But  I  am  alone  now,  all  alone  ;  the  only  one  who  loved  me,  the 
only  one  for  whom  I  lived  is  gone  !  ’ 

The  good  pastor  comes,  tries  to  comfort  you  ;  tells  you  how  peace¬ 
fully  he  died,  your  name  the  last  sound  on  his  lips,  as  he  commended 
you  to  the  God  of  the  fatherless.  Your  sobs  become  more  subdued, 
but  this  weight  of  desolation  crushes  your  spirit.  ‘  0  God  !  Thy  will 
be  done  !  ’ 

The  chairs  are  filled  by  the  few  friends  ;  the  pastor’s  voice  falls  sor¬ 
rowfully  and  lowly  in  words  of  blessed  love  ;  the  coffin  is  carried  away. 
You  have  not  seen  the  stranger  who  stood  leaning  against  the  door-case, 
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gazing  in  sadness  on  your  grief.  You  did  not  see  him  lift  the  pall  and 
look  earnestly  on  the  features  of  the  dead. 

The  girls  speak  low.  as  you  pass  through  the  school-rooms  again. 
They  have  learned  to  love  and  honor  you,  and  more  than  one  sympa¬ 
thizes  with  you  in  your  trials.  And  now  they  steal  around  you,  twin¬ 
ing  their  fair  arms  about  your  neck,  and  whispering  words  of  comfort. 
How  sweetly  falls  this  healing  dew  upon  your  wounded  spirit. 

Company  in  the  parlor,  and  for  you  ?  You  arrange  the  long  curls 
hastily,  look  at  the  neat  mourning-dress,  and  follow  the  servant  down¬ 
stairs.  You  pause  a  moment  at  the  door ;  your  hand  presses  against 
your  heart  to  still  its  wild  throbbings.  The  bright  light  of  the  globe- 
lamp  dazzles  you  as  you  enter.  At  first  you  see  no  one,  then  you  dis¬ 
cern,  standing  and  regarding  you  earnestly,  a  fine,  noble  form,  a  hand¬ 
some,  manly  face,  which  you  would  know  anywhere.  The  welcome  is 
constrained  on  his  side,  he  calls  you  Miss - ,  and  you  do  not  say  Ar¬ 

thur,  as  you  used  to  in  that  happy,  happy  time.  He  speaks  only  of 
you  grand-father,  asking  many  questions  concerning  his  old  friend. 
What !  he  rises  to  go.  But  wait  one  moment.  He  is  very  pale  ;  his 
voice  trembles. 

‘  Fanny,  did  you  write  this  ?  ’ 

You  fairly  snatch  the  letter  from  his  grasp.  Your  cheek  flushes,  your 
hand  shakes  as  you  read. 

‘  Never,  Arthur,  never  !  ’ 

He  seizes  your  hand,  clasps  it  in  both  his  own. 

‘And  you  never  answered  my  letters,  Fanny  ?  ’ 

‘  Your  letters  ?  ’  you  gasp.  Then  you  look  again  at  the  counterfeit. 
It  is  Miss  Maitland? s  !  Your  head  turns  ;  you  can  scarcely  believe  it, 
yet  it  is  her  hand,  you  know  it  well. 

Arthur  is  whispering  in  low  tones  words  that  are  very  music.  He 
tells  you  how  for  you  he  toiled  up  the  steep  of  fame  ;  how,  for  your 
sake,  he  coveted  the  cherished  laurels,  and  now,  with  a  name  bright¬ 
ened  by  immortal  honors,  a  fortune  equal  to  your  most  extravagant 
dreams,  he  seeks  his  native  land  and  his  first  love. 

You  are  looking  back  now  on  the  .past.  What  a  long  life-time  seem 
those  nights  of  sorrow  and  days  of  anxious  toil.  And  yet  it  is  like  a 
dream.  You  remember  only  your  proud,  gay  girlhood,  and  the  joyous 
scenes  of  the  present.  The  years  of  anxiety  and  sadness  are  but  a 
troubled  vision,  save  that  bright  spot  which  is  hallowed  by  the  memoiy 
of  your  only  love.  Yes,  the  past  is  very  distant.  How  is  this  ?  This 
first  anniversary  of  your  bridal-day  is  but  your  twentieth  birth-day. 
Still,  you  say,  ‘  I  am  old,’  but  with  a  smile,  for  Arthur  and  you  are 
very  happy. 
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“Well,  Mildred,  wliat  does  she  say?”  asked 
Dr.  Clifford  of  his  pretty  eldest  daughter,  as  she 
came  to  the  end  of  her  long  letter;  and  the 
shower  of  questions  following  showed  how 
eager  were  all  at  the  breakfast  table  to  hear 
from  the  sister  away  at  boarding-school. 

'■  She  says  so  much,”Jaughs  Mildred,  “  that 
I  will  read  it  to  you.” 

f  Elm  Bank, -  13, 1880. 

Dear  Milly. — I  am  rejoiced  to  know  your 
first  party  was  a  success,  and  that  you  were 
spared  the  ignominious  fate  of  “  full  many  a 
flower  born  to  blush  unseen,  and  waste  its 
sweetness  on  the” — ball-room  wall. 

Your  dress  must  have  been  a  beauty,  but  Ido 
not  envy  you.  “  Fine  clo’  ”  I  have  foresworn, 
and  I  would  not  exchange  my  jolly  school¬ 
days  for  all  your  festive  parties. 

Tell  papa  I  must  have  some  new  boots— very 
thickt  with  broad  soles  and  low  heels— and 
entreat  him  not  to  send  them  C.  O.  D.,  for  I 
truly  can’t  pay  the  expressage. 

We  girls  have  formed  a  club  for  the  “  Aboli¬ 
tion  and  Extirpation  of  Grotesque,  Idiotic 
Style.” 

Our  initials,  A,  E,  G,  I,  S,  as  you  see,  spell 
“  Aegis,”  which  is  to  be  our  shield  (its  literal 
meaning)  from  aristocratic  scorn.  I  dare  say 
I  shall  not  be  received  in  polite  circles  when  I 
go  home,  but  when  I  look  at  my  ring,  on  which 
is  engraved  A  E  G  I  S,  I  shall  gain  such  invul¬ 
nerability  that  all  sneers  will  glance  aside  in¬ 
effective. 

There  is  a  curious  fact  about  our  club  and 
motto.  Like  the  old  English  Cabal,  we  have 
five  members  whose  initials  form  the  name,  viz : 
Anna  Clifford 
Enid  Evans, 

Gertrude  Wood, 

Ida  Langford, 

Sallie  Peterson. 

I  have  given  up  curling  my  hair,  and  braid 
it.  Of  course  it  isn’t  becoming,  but  we  Aegises 
stoop  not  to  vanity.  I  have  gained  five  pounds 
since  Christmas ;  so  when  my  spring  suit  is 
made,  tell  the  dress-maker  to  put  the  extra  ma¬ 
terial  into  the  waist,  and  not  waste  it  (a  pun, 
but  very  poor)  in  puffs  and  paniers,  for  we  have 
abolished  them .  We  try  to  get  along  with  the 
bare  necessities  of  life. 

I’d  give  a  good  deal  to  see  you  all,  but  I’m 
not  the  least  bit  homesick. 

Good-by.  Give  my  double-and-twisted  love 
to  everybody,  and  kiss  the  dear  pink  of  a  baby 
a  hundred  times  for  me.  Lovingly, 

Anna  I.  Clifford. 

P.8. — When  you  send  the  boots,  perhaps  if 
you  put  them  in  a  fair-sized  box,  there’ll  be 
room  for  a  cooky  or  two.  a.  i.  c. 

“  Isn’t  that  a  happy  letter !” 

“  Think  of  our  dainty,  exquisite  Anna  so  in¬ 
dependent!  her  pretty  brown  curls  straightened 
out  in  a  braid,  and  her  dresses  shorn  of  puffs 
and  ruffles!” 

“That’s  the  kind  of  ‘  society’  for  school-girls 
to  form,”  says  papa.  “  I’ll  order  the  thickest 
boots  I  can  find  to  be  sent  up ;  also  a  chicken 
for  Bridget  to  roast ;  and  as  she  has  given  us  so 
delicate  a  hint,  perhaps  you  can  find  something 
else  to  put  in  the  box.” 


Afternoon  finds  the  Clifford  family  again 
assembled  in  the  dining-room,  intent  upon 
packing  the  boots  and  “  cookies and  from  t^ic 
size  of  the  box  on  the  table  one  would  infer 
that  the  boots  must  be  No.  17’s  and  the  cookies 
as  large  as  cheeses,  or,  more  correctly,  that 
something  more  is  to  be  added. 

“  Wouldn’t  it  be.  fine  to  send  five  things  for 
the  club  individually  ?”  asks  one. 

“  Capital !”  “  Good !”  “Just  the  thing  1”  cry 
all. 

“  And  have  their  initials  spell  Aegis.” 

“  What  shall  the  first  be?" 

“A — Apples!”  sounds  a  full  chorus. 

“  It  is  a  vote.  And  tho  next?” 

“  E— Eels,”  suggests  fourtcen-year-old  Dick, 
whose  suggestions  are  apt  to  be  more  ludicrous 
than  elegant. 

“  Eggs ;  hard-boiled  eggs  are  always  dear  to 
my  heart  in  the  scenes  of  my  childhood.” 

“  Bridget,  put  on  a  dozen  eggs,  to  boil  ten 
minutes.” 

“  G — Ginger-snaps.” 

“  Grapes.” 

“  Gum-arabic,”  from  Dick. 

It  takes  so  long  to  decide  this  important 
point  that  Dr.  Clifford  calls  out  the  fourth  letter: 

((  J  »» 

A  hush  falls  upon  them,  but,  as  Dick  would 
say,  made  no  noise,  and  did  no  damage  in  fall¬ 
ing.  No  one  can  think  of  anything  but  ice' 
cream.  And  I  challenge  you :  put  your  hand 
over  your  eyes,  and  name  two  other  edibles 
beginning  with  “  I.” 

At  last  Dick,  in  an  ecstacy  of  inspiration, 
starts  up,  and  cries,  “  Inch-worms !” 

A  peal  of  laughter,  and  each  one  suggests 
some  impossible  or  awful  article ;  and  then  the 
dauntless  Richard  again :  “  A  few  Ideas.” 

“  If  we  had  them  to  spare,”  says  papa,  dryly. 

“  Irish  potatoes  would  be  like  coals  at  New¬ 
castle.” 

“  I  feel  it  in  my  bones  that  Bridget  would 
suggest  ‘/store.’  ’’ 

“  Apropos  of  that,”  says  Milly,  “  I  think  we 
shall  have  to  adopt  the  sound,  and  send  /nglish 
walnuts,  as  Anna  loves  them  dearly.” 

“  Now  for  the  last  letter.” 

“  8 — Sardines.” 

The  things  are  collected,  and  stowed  away  in 
the  box ;  it  is  sent  off  by  express,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  following  letter  announces  its  arrival. 

Elm  Bank, - 16, 1880. 

Dear,  dear,  dear  Family — I  know  I  can’t 
show  you  my  delight  better  than  by  telling  you 
all  about  it. 

Yesterday  we  Aegises  were  out  walking  all 
the  afternoon,  and  when  we  came  home,  hungry 
as  wolves,  were  cheered  by  a  chorus  from  the 
piazza: 

“  A  Clifford  box,  a  Wood  box— 

A  Clifford  box,  a  Wood  box.” 

Perhaps  you  have  no  appetizing  association 
with  a  wood-box,  but  the  news  quickened  our 
steps,  and  inspired  us  with  the  elasticity  of  a 
quintette  of  rubber  balls  as  we  bounded  up  the 
steps,  and  fell  upon  our  boxes  with  all  the  love 
of  a  father  upon  a  returned  prodigal. 

I  sat  down  on  my  box,  and  Gertie  on  hers, 
and  there  we  sat,  as  happy  as  two  enthroned 
queens,  with  serfs  and  vassals  standing  near. 
How  every  girl  in  school  idolized  us  last  night! 

“  George  has  dfiven  Madame  over  to  town, 
and  won’t  be  back  till  late,”  said  Enid,  coming 
from  her  expedition  to  the  basement  in  search 
of  George.  (George  is  the  man-servant  who 
“does  the  chores”  and  “plays  hero”  for  the 
school.) 

“  How  can  we  ever  get  these  up  stairs  ?”  asks 
Gertie. 

“  Carry  them  ourselves,"  cried  a  brawny  girl ; 
“  we’ll  all  help.” 

So,  with  a  girl  at  each  corner  of  each  box, 
we  struggled  up  stairs.  Mine  was  not  very 
heavy,  but  Gertie’s  was;  and  one  girl  let  her 
corner  slip,  which  threw  us  all  into  confusion, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  hurly-burly  we  became 
aware  of  a  majestic  presence  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  and  there  stood— Miss  Coningham,  the 
first  assistant.  Our  hearts  stood  still,  for  we 
had  not  asked  permission ;  but  Sallie,  whom 
nothing  overcomes,  saved  us. 

“O  Miss  Coningham,”  she  called,  "do  come 
and  help  us  ;”  and  she  actually  stepped  down 
and  caught  it  as  the  girls  were  losing  control 
of  it,  and  engineered  it  into  our  sitting-room. 

You  know  we  five  Aegises  have  one  sitting, 
room,  with  three  bed-rooms  opening  out  of  it. 
As  she  turned  to  go,  I  thought  I  saw  in  her  face 
a  longing  to  stay,  and  be  a  girl  with  the  rest  of 
us,  and  1  said, 

“  Don’t  go.  Miss  Coningham ;  stay  and  see 
what  is  in  the  boxes.” 

“  Thank  you ;  I  know  you  will  enjoy  your¬ 
selves  more  alone.  Madame  told  me  to  give 
you  five  young  ladies  permission  to  have  sup¬ 
per  in  your  own  room  to-night.” 

“Why?”  we  all  cried.  "What  made  her?” 

“  Because  it  is  Miss  Wood’s  birthday." 

“  My  birthday !’’ cried  Gertie,  in  amaze.  “I 
didn’t  once  think  of  it;”  while  tho  girls  flew  at 
her  ears. 

“  I  don’t  see  how  any  one  could  forget  such  a 
thing— do  you,  Miss  Coningham  ?”  I  asked,  as 
she  stood  in  the  door. 

“No;  I  could  not  forget  mine,"  she  said. 
“This  is  mine  too.” 

When  I  told  the  girls  it  was  Miss  Coning- 
ham’s  birthday  too,  they  unanimously  proposed 
togive  her  a  present,  and  ran  to  their  rooms 
for  their  purees. 


“There  are  just  ten  of  us,”  said  Enid,  count¬ 
ing. 

“  Pass  round  a  hat,”  said  Ida. 

“  This  will  do,”  cried  Sallie,  seiziDg  an  India 
rubber  shoe,  and  taking  up  the  collection.  “  If 
you  have  little,  give  little,  but  if  you’ve  got  a 
lot,  give  a  good  deal.  Six  dollars  and  ninety 
cents,”  said  Sallie,  counting  it.  “Now  what 
shall  we  get?” 

“  Flowers?  They  fade  so  quickly.” 

“  Let’s  get  something  she  can  keep.” 

“Well,  what?" 

“A^  gold  thimble.  You  know  hers  rolled 
down  the  register,  and  was  loBt." 

We  agreed  upon  the  thimble.  Then  Enid 
went  to  Miss  Coningham,  and  gained  permis¬ 
sion  for  us  to  go  down  to  the  jeweler’s.  So  the 
five  other  girls  left  the  selection  of  the  thimble 
to  us,  and  went  down  stairs. 

“  Wasn’t  Cony’  good  ?”  said  Sallie.  “Little  did 
she  suspect  our  object.” 

“  Would  it  be  a  bad  idea  to  ask  her  to  feast 
with  us  to-night?” 

“Not  at  all  bad.  Do  you  believe  she’ll 
come?” 

“Very  doubtful.  Who  will  ask  Madame  if 
we  may  have  the  feast  ?” 

“I,”  said  Sallie;  “  my  life  for  my  country.” 

We  bought  a  beautiful  gold  thimble  for  six 
dollars,  and  spent  the  rest  for  flowers ;  then  hur¬ 
ried  home  to  open  the  boxes,  and  get  every¬ 
thing  ready  before  study  hour. 

“  What  shall  we  do  for  a  table-cloth?” 

“Take  a  fresh  sheet,”  said  Sallie. 

“  Isn’t  there  anything  better?”  asks  Ida. 

“  Positively  nothing,”  answered  Sallie,  throw¬ 
ing  a  sheet  at  her. 

“  Take  this,  and  be  thankful  it  isn’t  sheet 
lightning  that  strikes  you.  Now  I  start  for  my 
interview  with  Madame.” 

"Good  luck  attend  you!  Enid,  put  the 
flowers  in  the  center,  with  a  lemon  pie  at  one 
side,  and  a  mince  at  the  other.” 

“  Here  is  a  roast  chicken,”  I  cried.  “  Ida,  put 
it  at  one  end.” 

“Enid,”  called  Gertie,  “  here’s  a  duck  in  my 
box ;  put  him  opposite  the  chicken.” 

“  ‘  Dido  et  dux,"  said  Enid. 

“Well,”  answered  Gertie,  “I’m  glad  she 
didn’t  eat  them  all.” 

Here  Sallie  came  in,  triumphant. 

“  I  showed  her  the  thimble,  girls,  and  told 
her  all  about  everything,  and  she  says  we  five 
and  the  other  five  and  Miss  Coningham— Elsie, 
she  called  her— can  come  up  here  right  after 
prayers,  and  stay  till  ten  o’clock.” 

“  Could  anything  be  jollier?" 

“  She  says  Elsie  was  our  age  when  she  first 
came  here,  and  was  so  full  of  fun  as  we  are.” 

Then  1  found  your  note,  saying  there  were 
Apples  for  Annie,  J5ggs  for  E  ud,  Grapes  for 
Gertie,  /nglish  walnuts  for  Ida,  and  Sardines 
for  Sallie.  We  saw  how  hard  up  you  were  for 
I’s,  but  we’d  rather  have  the  nuts  than  any¬ 
thing. 

We  had  just  got  everything  in  order  when 
the  study  bell  rang.  You  can  scarcely  mention 
a  “goody”  that  was  not  in  one  of  those  boxes. 
Gertie  had  a  birthday  cake  with  fifteen  tapers 
on  it,  which  we  lighted. 

I  can’t  begin  to  tell  you  what  a  jolly  time  we 
had  when  we  came  back  up  stairs.  All  our 
invitations  were  accepted.  Miss  Coningham 
was  charmed  with  the  thimble.  We  “toasted” 
all  you  good  people  at  home  who  were  the  cause 
of  our  joy,  and  sent  the  flowers  to  Madame 
when  our  revelry  was  o’er. 

By-the-way,  the  boots  are  exactly  right.  Now 
with  the  love  and  thanks  of  all  the  Aegises,  I 
must  close,  for  I  haven’t  touched  a  lesson  for  to¬ 
morrow. 

Lovingly,  gratefully,  and  thankfully  you're, 
Anna  I.  Clifford. 

— Harper's  Young  People. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  FRUGALITY. 

THIRD  TERM  OF  FIRST  SESSION. 

THE  BOARDING-SCnOOL  MISS. 

OOD- MORNING,  gir — young  ladies ,  I  may 
almost  say  I  My,  how  you  have  grown  I  Old 
enough  for  boarding-school !  And  your  pa¬ 
rents  grieve  that  they  cannot  send  you  on  account 
of  the  dress-necessities  for  a  girl  to  be  sent  from 
home.  Is  our  School  of  Frugality  about  to  prove 
a  failure?  Cannot  we  put  into  practice  some  of 
the  lessons  taught  in  the  doll- house?  Let’s  see  if 
we  cannot  squeeze  you  into  the  narrow  coniines  oi  a 
boarding-school  in  proper  costume.  Your  early 
lessons  have,  in  a  measure,  fitted  you  for  the  enter¬ 
prise.  Yes,  you  are  fourteen,  and  have  outgrown 
vour  well-worn  and  neatly-mended  under- clothes. 
You  will  need  a  new  outfit,  as  you  will  have  little 
time  for  repairing  at  school. 

Twenty  yards  of  fine,  wide,  unbleached  cotton 
will  be  enough  for  two  complete  suits  for  change. 
For  two  under-skirts,  tear  off  two  widths  for  each, 
long  enough  to  reach  the  shoe-tops.  Cut  the  side 
gores  from  the  front  widths,  invert  and  sew  the 
selvedge  to  the  bias,  which  must  be  held  a  little 
full  to  keep  it  from  stretching.  Put  in  the  back 
width  plain;  cut  off’  the  extra  length  of  side  gore, 
and  make  a  hem  around  the  bottom  one  inch  wide. 
Gather  the  plain  width  into  a  binding  at  the  top, 
with  a  buttonhole  under  arms.  Fold  the  cloth 
lengthwise  in  the  middle,  and  cut  a  pair  of  long 
sack  gowns.  Use  the  scraps  from  shoulder  for 
gores  at  the  bottom  ;  cut  a  slit  fourteen  inches  long 
in  front,  and  face  it  below  the  lining,  which  should 
come  below  the  arm-hole.  Fold  a  corner  of  the 
cloth  to  such  a  bias  as  will  make  a  sleeve  large 
enough  at  the  top  and  small  enough  at  the  hand, 
and  cut  it  with  the  seam  rounding  the  elbow. 
Make  narrow  hems  on  them.  Instead  of  chemise, 
make  a  pair  of  sack-waists  with  stout  hems  on  the 
bottom  for  buttoning  drawers  and  skirts  to.  Upon 


the  edge  of  neck  and  sleeves  of  gowns  and  waists, 
and  the  bottom  of  drawers  and  under-skirts,  sew 
serpentine  braid  upon  one  suit  and  a  closely- 
crocheted  edging  upon  the  other  for  protecting 
them  from  wear.  A  few  washings  will  bleach 
these,  and  they  will  be  serviceable. 

One  yard  and  a  half  of  linen  will  make  all  the 
handkerchiefs  and  collars  needed.  Quarter  a  yard 
of  linen,  turn  down  a  hem  half  an  inch  wide,  and 
stitch  on  the  sewing  machine  or  hem-stitch  with 
the  fingers.  Cut  the  remaining  half  yard  in  strips 
two  inches  wide,  fold  over  a  strip  of  bleached 
muslin,  turn  in  the  edge  and  stitch  all  around  on 
the  machine.  This  will  make  a  half  dozen  collars, 
and  cuffs  besides,  three-ply,  by  putting  cotton  be¬ 
tween.  These  collars  are  to  be  hasted  inside  the 
little  collars  upon  the  two  plain,  neat  calico 
dresses  for  “week  about.” 

Have  a  pair  of  checked  gingham  chalk  aprons 
with  long,  pointed  pockets  for  service.  Two  pairs 
of  good  stockings,  one  pair  of  good  leather  shoes 
and  one  of  morocco.  If  in  summer,  one  linen;  if 
winter,  a  gray  woolen  dress  for  second  best  and  to 
travel  to  and  from  school  in.  One  church-dress, 
with  a  pair  of  gloves  to  match,  and  a  girlish  gypsy- 
hat  with  good  ribbon  to  harmonize  with  the  color 
of  the  dress  (in  the  neck  of  which  is  basted  a  bit  of 
good  lace,  or  a  pure  linen  collar).  A  thick  veil 
pinned  over  this  hat  will  protect  it  while  travel¬ 
ing,  and  a  pair  of  gray  lisle-thread  gloves  will 
save  your  kids  for  church  wear.  For  everyday, 
have  a  sunbonnet  and  two  pairs  of  lmlf-mits,  knit 
or  made  of  wash-material;  put  a  pair  on  clean 
every  week  with  your  other  clean  clothes.  For 
winter,  have  a  warm  little  sack  cloak,  and  never 
allow  it  to  get  full  of  down.  Hang  it  up,  wrong 
side  out,  by  a  tape  inside  the  collar. 

A  small  trunk  will  hold  all  you  will  need.  Use 
the  same  economy  of  space  in  packing  it  as  God 
has  used  in  folding  the  brain  in  your  narrow 
cranium,  and  begin  by  placing  what  you  will  not 
be  likely  to  need  soon  at  the  bottom.  This  may 
be  one  nice  suit  of  underwear,  if  you  are  able  to 
afford  it.  After  packing  under-clothes  and  calico 
dresses,  put  in  the  nice  dress  and  cloak  on  top,  that 
they  may  not  get  crushed  and  wrinkled.  In  the 
tray,  put  your  needle-pocket,  with  scissors,  thimble, 
thread,  buttons  and  anything  likely  to  be  needed 
about  mending.  Also  your  gloves,  handkerchiefs, 
collars,  cuffs,  pins  and  shoe-strings,  a  cake  of  good 
soap,  tooth-brush,  hair-brush  and  comb,  penknife, 
pencil,  penholder,  ink,  paper,  envelopes  and 
stamps.  In  the  roof  of  trunk  put  your  stockings, 
shoes,  a  bundle  of  pieces  for  mending,  your  every¬ 
day  gloves  and  bonnet.  You  will  need  no  pin- 
money,  nor  tricks  nor  trinkets,  save  a  substantial, 
neat  pin  for  confining  your  collar  at  the  throat. 

Here  you  have  nothing  superfluous  to  have 
stolen,  nor  to  give  to  the  washerwoman  or  cham¬ 
bermaid  in  tliat  moment  when  you  wish  to  appear 
so  flush  with  plenty  that  you  “don’t  care  a  fig” 
what  becomes  of  anything.  Nor  will  you  have 
anything  to  lend  to  that  class  found  in  the  board¬ 
ing-school,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  who  depend  upon 
borrowing  to  take  them  through. 

On  a  page  of  paper  take  a  list  of  all  you  have, 
beginning  with  the  washable  materials,  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  lines  blank.  Paste  this 
in  the  top  of  your  trunk  convenient  to  mark  upon 
when  you  give  out  your  washing.  Take  a  list  of 
your  old  school-books  to  compare  with  that  which 
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the  institute  requires  you  to  have.  If  you  have 
none  suitable,  get  second-hand  or  hire  books,  or,  if 
forced  to  buy  new  ones,  take  great  care  of  them, 
writing  vour  name  with  leadpencil,  that  it  may  be 
erased,  and  the  book  sold  the  next  session,  or  to 
the  institute  authorities  at  the  close  of  the  first 
session. 

Do  not  buy  blank  books  and  scribble  about  in 
them,  but  take  a  half  quire  of  paper  and  put  a 
back  on  it  yourself  for  copying  your  exercises  into. 
Compose  all  your  letters  and  essays  upon  your 
slate  or  the  blank  side  of  old  letters  or  composi¬ 
tions,  and  copy  them  neatly  upon  clean  paper,  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  top  of  the  page.  Never  tear  off  a 
fresh  half  sheet  of  paper  while  you  have  a  dozen 
lying  loose  with  a  heading  simply,  discarded 
through  some  fancied  imperfection.  Dismiss  the 
school-girl  folly  of  having  so  many'  “  darliny 
friends”  to  write  to  about  nothing.  AVrite  once  a 
month  to  your  parents  of  your  progress  in  your 
studies,  and  not  about  this  and  that  which  a  girl 
must  have  or  she  is  not  thought  anything  of*  If 
your  shoes  should  rip  at  the  heel,  do  not  write  for 
a  new  pair,  but  take  a  coarse  needle  and  black 
thread,  catch  an  up-and-down  stitch  in  the  old 
holes,  upon  this  side  and  that  alternately,  drawing 
your  thread  tightly  as  you  proceed ;  the  seam  will 
close  upon  the  inside,  leaving  no  sign  of  stitches; 
fasten  well,  and  your  shoes  are  as  good  as  ever. 

During  study^  hours  apply  yourself  with  dili¬ 
gence,  even  Friday  night,  that  you  may  have 
Saturday  for  righting  up  your  things,  composing 
and  recreation.  Spent!  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest 
literally,  and  not  in  the  study  of  those  little  airs 
and  affectations  which  all  girls  seem  to  think 
mark  the  improvement  or  distinguish  boarding- 
school  girls  from  the  unimportant  world  outside  of 
their  particular  institution. 

Frugality  may  be  exercised  in  manners  as  well 
as  in  actual  business.  Let  every  motion  of  feature 
or  gesture  of  limb  be  with  a  purpose.  Let  them 
be  prompted  by  a  soul  at  the  bottom  of  them. 
What  use  of  all  those  unmeaning  glances,  contor¬ 
tions  and  giggles!  A  waste  of  time,  muscle  and 
thought  which  should  be  applied  to  easy  grace  and 
dignified  carriage.  Be  temperate  in  all  things. 

M.  L.  Sayeiis. 
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BOARDING-SCHOOL  RECOLLECTIONS. 

When  we  are  old  in  this  world’s  experience, 
and  have  seen  much  of  the  cares  and  vexa¬ 
tions  of  life,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  look  back 
on  those  early  days,  when  the  ups  and  downs 
in  a  class  of  geography,  or  the  offs  and  ons  of 
school-girl  friendship,  were  the  most  serious 
accidents  our  young  hearts  had  to  meet.  I 


well  remember  when  I  was  first  sent  to  board¬ 
ing-school.  Even  now  I  can  see  the  sad. 


anxious  expressions  of  my  dear  mother’s  face; 
and  there  is  a  swollen  and  painful  feeling 
about  my  heart,  just  as  there  was  when  the 
chaise  drove  from  the  door,  and  I  saw  the 
home  of  my  childhood  gradually  sinking  from 
my  view. 

There  is  a  prejudice  against  boarding- 
schools  ;  and,  generally  speaking,  it  is  just  ; 
but  there  are  some  excellent  teachers,  who 
know  how  to  bend  the  mind  and  heart  to  a 
love  of  knowledge  and  of  duty.  Such  an  one 
was  the  venerable  preceptress,  to  whose  care 
I  was  entrusted.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
respect  she  at  first  excited,  nor  the  enduring 
affection  I  afterward  cherished  for  her. 
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Still  this  school  had  its  evils,  and  its  trials. 
Some  of  the  scholars  were  selfish  and  rude  ; 
and  I  had  always  been  such  a  petted  darling 
at  home,  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  endure 
all  their  tricks  and  their  freakishness.  I  re¬ 
member  when  I  first  arrived,  one  of  the  assist¬ 
ants  led  me  into  the  room  where  the  young 
ladies  were  waiting  for  Mrs.  H.  to  attend 
prayers,  and  introduced  me  to  them.  I  knew 
all-eyes  were  upon  me  ;  and  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do  w7ith  my  own.  On  the  walls  of  the 
room  I  saw,  “  Order  is  heaven’s  first  law” — 
“  What  has  been  done,  can  be  done” — and 
many  other  such  choice  sentences.  But  the 
letters  danced  before  me,  and  my  eyes  felt  as 
if  they  were  strangers  in  my  head,  and  did  not 
know  their  duty  there. 

The  first  glance  I  stole  at  my  companions 
made  me  grieved  and  indignant.  A  young 
lady  near  me  was  pointing  at  a  large  mole  on 
my  throat,  and  laughing  heartily.  I  had 
always  thought  a  good  deal  of  my  personal 
attractions,  and  never  suspected  that  I  had 
any  imperfections  in  this  way.  This  little 
occurrence  made  me  angry,  and  made  me 
weep  ;  but  it  did  me  much  good — it  helped 
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to  cure  me  of  my  vanity,  and  made  me  bear 
little  trials  of  temper  with  more  dignity  and 
sweetness.  The  girl  who  thus  offended  me 
on  our  first  acquaintance,  was  for  many  years 
after  a  very  dear  friend. 

After  I  had  been  about  a  twelvemonth  at 
school,  a  new  scholar  arrived,  by  the  name  of 
Miss  Sarah  Simpkins  !  In  how  many  tones 
of  derision  was  it  repeated  from  mouth  to 
mouth  ! — Miss  Simpkins  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  had  her  wardrobe  scented  with 
musk; — unfortunate  I  may  truly  say,  since 
this  circumstance,  together  with  her  natne, 
was  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  treating 
the  poor  girl  with  every  possible  reproach. 
One  had  never  abided  musk  from  her  infan¬ 
cy;  another  had  been  told  by  mamma  that 
nothing  was  so  vulgar  as  musk  ; — a  third  was 
always  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing  when 
she  was  near  musk.  In  fine,  Miss  .Simpkins 
was  avoided  like  a  pestilence  ;  and  the  tide 
was  so  against  her,  that  there  were  only  two 
or  three  girls  in  school,  who  had  the  moral 
courage  to  be  seen  sitting  by,  or  conversing 
with  her. 

Many,  even  among  those  who  pitied  her. 
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were  afraid  to  associate  with  her,  lest  they 
should  share  the  general  ridicule.  After  a 
few  weeks,  however,  two  or  three  of  the  most 
influential  girls  were  seized  with  a  spirit  of 
patronage  ;  they  took  up  Miss  Simpkins,  and 
the  spell  was  broken, — leaving  the  poor  girl 
fov  the  rest  of  her  term  in  quiet. 

There  was  great  diversity  of  character  even 
at  this  early  age,  developed  among  the  girls 
at  school.  There  were  three  sisters  with 
whom  I  was  intimate  :  Lucinda,  the  oldest, 
was  gentle,  persevering,  studious,  and  gener¬ 
ally  serious.  Annette  was  spirited,  talented, 
fanciful — occasionally  almost  wild  in  the  exu¬ 
berance  of  her  spirits.  Mary,  the  youngest, 
was  a  strange  child, — sometimes  roguish  and 
ingenious, — but  oftener  quiet,  and  apparently 
dull. 

Miss  Guy  was  enthusiastic — the  heroine, 
the  tragedy  queen  of  the  school. 

Eunice  B — was  handsome, — not  possessing 
talent,  but  dignified  in  her  manners  and  affec¬ 
tionate  in  her  disposition.  She  was  more  be¬ 
loved  than  any  other  girl  among  us.  * 

There  were  many  others — each  differing  in 
points  which  it  might  be  tedious  to  enurrie- 
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rate.  Some  are  still  known  to  me,  some  have 
gone  to  distant  lands  ;  others  have  died  ; — and 
not  a  few  have  passed  from  my  recollection, 
leaving  no  trace  by  which  I  may  recall  them. 
It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  follow  the 
few  whom  I  have  particularized,  into  after 
life,  to  observe  how  far  their  characters  and 
destiny,  have  corresponded  to  early  promise. 
I  have  seen  Lucinda  but  once  since  I  left 
school  :  it  was  at  a  ball,  where  she  was  most 
fantastically  dressed,  and  though  a  young  wid¬ 
ow,  had  all  the  airs  of  a  finished  coquette. 
Annette  died  at  seventeen,  having  exhibited 
proofs  of  uncommon  genius. 

Mary,  now  a  wife  and  a  mother,  is  exem¬ 
plary  in  both  characters.  Miss  Guy  is  an 
uneasy,  irritable  old-maid;  and  Eunice  B — 
has  settled  down  with  her  two  orphan  children, 
still  beautiful,  and  beloved  within  her  own 
family  circle,  out  of  which  she  seldom  moves, 
and  is  little  known. 

I  have  one  more  name  to  mention, — and  I 
speak  of  Louisa  Kelly  last,  because  she  was 
the  girl  among  all  my  school-mates,  who  has 
made  upon  me  the  deepest  and  most  pleasant 
impression.  I  had  been  several  months  at 
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school  before  I  noticed  any  thing  about  her, 
excepting  her  peculiar  blue  eyes  and  black 
hair  ;  she  was  very  unobtrusive,  and  neither 
showy  in  acquirements,  or  manner  :  I  think 
she  had  the  plainest  and  most  simple  air  of 
any  person  I  ever  knew  : — the  first  discovery 
I  made  of  her  excellence  was  on  the  following 
occasion. 

There  was  a  delicious  pear-tree  in  our 
play  ground,  the  fruit  of  which  vve  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  eat;  but  we  seldom  had  fruit  to  eat, 
the  temptation  was  strong, — and  most  of  us 
at  times  disobeyed  a  little. 

Our  good  Governess  had  a  custom  of 
assembling  us  in  the  dining  room  every  night 
about  sunset,  and  when  she  had  fruit,  or  any 
little  luxuries,  she  thought  proper  to  distribute, 
she  divided  them  among  us. 

11 1  have  some  excellent  peaches  and 
plumbs  for  you  to  night,”  said  she  on  one  of 
these  occasions;  u  but  I  have  discovered  that 
the  pear-tree  in  the  play  ground  has  been 
robbed  to-day,  and  whoever  the  offenders  may 
be,  I  desire  them  not  to  come  to  me  for  any 
portion  of  this  fruit.”  There  was  a  dead 
pause — and  then,  one  after  another  we  ap¬ 
proached,  received  our  allotment,  and  walked 
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away,  quieting  our  consciences  with  the  idea 
of  not  having  uttered  a  falsehood, — all — every 
child  among  us,  but  Louisa  Kelly  !  She 
stood  behind,  till  we  were  all  helped, 

“  What,  Miss  Kelly,  are  you  then  the  dep¬ 
redator?” 

“  I  have  taken  pears  from  the  tree  to-day,” 
said  the  honest  girl.  Mrs.  H.  did  not  speak; 
but  she  shook  hands  with  her,  and  went  out 
of  the  room  in  tears.  In  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  half  the  fruit  our  instructress  had 
distributed,  was  returned, — so  powerful  is  the 
influence  of  good  example  !  I  mention  this 
as  one,  but  it  was  by  no  means  the  only  ex¬ 
emplification  of  Louisa’s  high  toned,  and  in¬ 
genuous  character — I  formed  at  this  time,  an 
intimacy  with  her  which  I  have  ever  consider¬ 
ed  it  a  misfortune  to  have  discontinued, — but 
we  were  unavoidably  separated  on  leaving 
school — I  know  not  what  has  been  the  late 
of  this  sweet  girl  :  her  father  was  a  clergy¬ 
man  in  the  state  of  Maine  ;  if  she  yet  live, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  matured  excel¬ 
lence  of  a  character  so  full  of  integrity  and 
sweetness  in  the  days  of  childhood. 

A.  M.  W. 
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Twenty-five  young  girls  with  their  arms 
pinioned  back  to  make  their  chests  expand, 
inarched  in  single  file  around  the  boarding- 
school  table,  and  each  stood  behind  her  chair. 
A  graco  of  great  length  and  precision  was  said 
by  Miss  Hicks,  our  teacher,  and  then  our  arras 
were  freed,  and  wo  sat  down  to  our  pudding. 
The  puddings  were  always  served  to  us  before 
our  meat.  Miss  Hicks  had  seen  in  some  hygie¬ 
nic  work  that  it  was  better  to  eat  dessert  before 
dinner,  and  sho  liked  that  opinion,  because  after 
a  very  little,  sweet,  fat,  suet  pudding,  or  cloying 
Indian  ditto,  the  girls  lmd  not  much  appetite  for 
expensive  meat. 

One  of  the  young  ladies,  called  the  “table 
mistress,”  helped  us  to  the  molasses  sauce.  It 
was  the  duty  of  this  functionary  also  to  preside 
over  the  butter-plate  at  breakfast  and  tea.  We 
could  bo  helped  to  butter  but  twice,  and  so  were 
much  at  the  mercy  of  tho  monitress.  At  the 
time  I  writo  about  wo  had  one  quite  to  our 
minds,  for  Cornelia  Golding  gave  us  such  liberal 
outs  that  wo  lived  in  clover. 

When  wo  had  despatched  our  first  course,  and 
wero  waiting  for  the  second,  Miss  Hicks  arose 
and  signified  that  she  wished  to  address  us.  Wo 
wondered  who  was  going  to  get  it,  and  all  wero 
quiet. 

“I  havo  observed,”  sho  began,  “that  Miss 
Cornelia  Golding  suits  you  very  well  ns  table- 
monitress,  young  ladies,  but  sho  does  not  do 
what  is  right.  If  she  were  conscientious  in  the 
discharge  of  her  duty,  sho  would  think  more  of 
your  health  and  less  of  your  appetites,  instead 
of  trying  to  pamper  you  and  make  you  sick 
Were  not  Sally  Smith  and  little  Annie  Brown 
quite  ill  last  week?  It  was  tho  butter  made 
thorn  so,  I  dnvo  say.  Now  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
appoint  another  monitress,  because  I  see  that 
Miss  Golding  has  so  little  judgment  sho  cannot 
bo  trusted.  Miss  Fitch,  I  desire  you  to  take  her 
placo  in  future.” 

Glances  of  indignation  and  contempt  flew  from 
one  to  another  among  tho  scholars.  We  knew 
well  enough  why  Miss  Fitch,  niece  to  Miss  Hicks, 
was  appointed.  After  dinner  wo  held  an  indig¬ 
nation  meeting,  and  Miss  Hicks  and  her  niece 
were  called  all  manner  of  names. 

The  latter  came  into  tho  school-room  unob- 
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served  just  as  Cornelia  Golding  wa3  saying,  “I 
never  eat  butter,  you  know,  but  I  pity  you  poor 
girls  who  do.” 

“Yes,”  bright,  port,  littlo  Charlotte  Kay  an¬ 
swered.  “Well  you  may,  for  that  jimber-jawed 
thing  looks  as  if  sho  would  grudge  us  even  air- 
sauce  to  our  pudding.” 

“That  she  does,”  answered  Cornelia. 

“Of  whom  aro  you  speaking,  young  ladies!" 
asked  Miss  Fitch,  acting  her  primmest. 

“Of  you,  and  I’ll  tell  you  plenty  more  if  yoa 
like,”  spoko  up  Charlotte.  “Stingy  thing!” 

Miss  Filch  said  not  a  word,  but  left  the  room. 
The  afternoon  lessons  were  said,  and  tho  tea-bell 
rang.  Miss  Hicks  had  not  been  in  the  school¬ 
room  since  morning.  She  had  a  headache,  mJ 
instead  of  taking  tea  with  us,  as  usual,  she  had 
a  stand  drawn  up  to  a  little  fire  in  tho  refectory, 
and  sat  by  it  wrapped  in  a  shawl. 

“Somebody  is  going  to  get  a  blessing,"  whis¬ 
pered  Charlotto  to  me.  “See  tho  angry  ipots 
on  Miss  Ilicks’  cheeks.”  I  guess  Miss  Charlotte 
shook  in  her  shoes,  and  fully  believed  she  wm 
tbo  one  to  bo  scolded.  Miss  Hicks’  spoke. 

“Before  you  sit  down,  young  ladies,  turn 
around  and  all  faco  mo.  Miss  Golding  con* 
hero.  Stand  whero  tho  young  ladies  can  fee 
you.  This  shameless  girl  has  made  a  most  cruel 
attack  on  my  nieco,  has  incited  tho  little  girl* 
to  insult  her,”  &c.  &c. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  rated 
tho  unfortunate  object  of  her  wrath,  and  then 
commanded  her  to  remain  where  she  was  until 
wo  had  finished  our  supper.  While  wo  were 
doing  so,  wo  wero  edified  by  hearing  Cornells 
continually  taunted  and  vituperated,  and  while 
I  leave  her  standing  there  in  patient  endurance, 
I  will  tell  you  who  and  what  she  was. 

Cornelia  Golding  was  older  than  any  of  «. 
about  seventeen,  and  by  far  the  most  beautifu 
girl  in  school.  Hers  was  a  perfect  Greek  foce> 
except  that  tho  forehead  was  a  littlo  raore 
swelling.  Her  hair  was  brown  auburn,  golden 
threaded  and  wavy,  like  the  hair  in  statue- 
Her-  eyes  wero  large,  brown,  and  of  a  most  W 
quisite  beauty  of  form.  They,  with  their  oH 
lashes  and  pretty  brows,  wero  generally  ibong 
the  great  beauty  of  her  face,  although  per  *1 
such  a  delicate,  straight  uoso  is  a  rarer  feature, 
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tnd  to  me  her  calm,  sweet  mouth,  with  one 
dimple  jest  above  each  corner  of  it,  was  the 
most  charming.  Sho  was  not  the  leading  favorite 
of  the  school ;  mischievous  Mies  Hardy  was  that : 
bet  to  Cornelia  tho  girls  came  with  their  lettere 
from  home,  news  of  friends,  or  their  own  com- 
plsints  and  confessions. 

I  lored  her  above  all  others,  and  sho  was  my 
school  “mother.”  Each  of  tho  cider  girls  took 
t  young  one  under  her  wing,  and  they  wore 
ityltd  “mother”  and  “child,”  as  in  boy*.*  schools 
they  have  “master”  and  “fag.” 

Poor  Cornelia  Golding  was  almost  friendless. 
She  was  an  orphan,  and  had  been  adopted  by  an 
uncle.  But  he  lost  his  wife  and  married  again. 
Then  sho  was  sent  to  school,  and  never  went 
heme  at  vacations.  Nobody  seemed  to  care  for 
her,  and  so  Miss  Hicks  always  abused  her  when 
she  had  no  real  culprit  to  vent  her  ill-temper 
upon. 

In  the  samo  building,  with  separato  play¬ 
grounds,  there  was  a  boy’s  boarding-school  kept 
oy  Mr.  Ilicks,  Miss  Hicks’  brother.  Most  of 
the  girls  had  brothers  there.  They  were  both 
"select  schools,”  and  there  were  not  more  than 
twenty  hoys.  Very  often  littlo  excursions  were 
plumed  by  Mr.  Hicks,  who  was  a  good,  kind 
cm,  and  we  girls  were  invited  to  join  the  par¬ 
ties.  Vf o  were  all  now  looking  forward  to  such 
» pleasure,  which  was  to  come  off  the  very  next 
(Uj.  We  were  asked  to  go  with  the  boys  to 
Hud  Beach  to  find  shells,  have  a  dinner  of 
chowder  and  clams,  and  a  row  in  a  long-boat, 
ffe  hid  talked  of  it  for  weeks,  and  dreamed  of 
»t  night,  and  counted  the  hours,  and  were 
r«tle!3  with  excitement  about  it. 

Ah,  me!  my  joy  was  dashed;  for  that  spiteful 
Mka  Hicks  said  Cornelia  should  not  go  unless 
ihe  would  beg  Miss  Fitch’s  pardon,  and  wo  all 
u*hy  Corney’s  face  that  she  would  do  no  such 
tog.  Sho  was  kept  down  stairs  and  lectured 
*11  the  evening.  She  had  a  little  room  to  her- 
!(lf.  That  night  she  wa3  locked  up  in  it,  and 
°one  of  us  wero  allowed  to  apeak  to  her.  The 
tut  day  all  was  hurry  and  bustle,  girls  drcs3- 
kg.  hunting  up  baskets,  talking,  laughing,  skip- 
P*lng  about.  Wo  saw  nothing  of  poor  Cornelia. 
At  list  ill  wcre  ready.  Mr.  Hicks  enmo  up 
0  the  school-room  where  we  were  assembled 
*a(J  bid  ns  down  to  the  yard,  where  tho  boys 
T(re  waiting  for  us.  Miss  Hicks  was  not  with 
j^»  had  to  wait  for  her.  Presently  wc 
urd  her  voice  at  tho  door,  and  all,  boys  and 
pda,  looked  np  to  where  she  stood  on  the  high 
,ltpS  in  tho  doorway,  to  see  if  she  were  not 
to  get  out.  She  was  all  ready,  with  her 
*t  on,  but  was  holding  Cornelia’s  hand  and 


1 


j 
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going  to  speak.  There  was  pin-drop  silence. 
“Yonng  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  she  began,  “I 
am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  leave  any  one  at  home. 
I  promised  myself  the  delight  of  having  nil  my 
children  around  me  to-day.  But  this  young 
lady,  Miss  Cornelia  Golding,  has  been  guilty  of 
unbecoming  and  improper  conduct.  I  will  say 
no  more,  except  that  tho  reason  why  she  stays 
bohind  is  becauso  she  richly  deserves  to.” 

I  looked  sorrowfully  at  Cornelia.  She  was 
very  pale  indeed,  and  her  lids  were  cast  down. 
Sho  was  a  Greek  statue.  I  observed  that  once 
she  lifted  her  eyes  aud  looked  among  the  youths 
present,  and  at  that  minute  a  blush  stole  up,  and 
her  look  of  utter  misery  was  exchanged  for  a 
single  gleam  of  comfort.  I  turned  to  tho  boys. 
They  were  all  looking  on,  some  carelessly,  some 
impatiently,  some  curiously,  and  but  one  with 
any  real  interest.  He  was  Constant  Harwood, 
tho  parlor  boarder,  a  young  man  of  twenty,  who 
was  reading  tho  classics  with  Mr.  Hicks.  Ho 
looked  splendid  at  that  moment.  Ho  had  his 
hat  in  his  hand.  His  light,  curly  hair  was  dashed 
back,  his  head  thrown  up,  his  color  furiously  red, 
his  blue  eyes  flashing,  and  I  was  sure  ho  was 
just  going  to  say  something  perfectly  awful. 
But  iu  an  instant  almost  his  expression  changed 
to  one  so  gentle  and  loving  that  I  looked  at  Cor- 
ney  again.  She  had  one  finger  on  her  lip,  and 
was  just  being  led  away  by  Miss  Hicks. 

I  petitioned  for  leave  to  stay  with  Cornelia, 
but  was  reprimanded  and  ordered  to  go  with  tho 
rest.  So  I  thought  proper  to  sulk,  and  would 
not  walk  with  tho  others  or  speak  to  any  one. 
Indeed  it  was  as  much  grief  as  sulkiness.  Wo 
arrived  at  the  Beach,  and  while  the  other  girls 
sought  shells  I  sat  moodily  apart. 

Presently  Sir.  Harwood  came  up  and  sat  down 
besido  me.  I  determined  to  tell  him  nil  about 
Miss  Hicks’  hateful  conduct,  and  began  upon  it 
at  once.  He  looked  out  at  the  sails  on  the  sen, 
and  tried  to  be  very  cool  while  I  talked,  but  I 
heard  him  now  and  then  grinding  his  teeth.  I 
ended  by  pitying  poor  Cornelia  locked  up  in  her 
room  this  day  of  all  clays. 

“Which  is  Miss  Golding’s  room?”  he  asked 
me. 

I  was  ready  enough  to  tell  him,  and  described 
her  little  window  darkened  by  tho  apple  treo 
boughs  very  minutely. 

“You  are  a  shrewd  child,”  he  said,  with  a 
smile,  and  soon  afterward  be  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen. 

In  the  meantime  poor  Cornelia  was  sitting, 
after  a  good,  long  cry,  looking  out  of  the  window 
of  her  close  little  room  with  nothing  else  to  do, 
for  Miss  Hicks  had  taken  every  book  and  her 
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work  away  from  her,  that  she  might  “devote 
her  thoughts  to  penitence,”  the  old  thing  said. 
Corncy  told  me  afterward  that  she  watched  the 
bees  in  the  climbing  roses,  the  robin  feeding  its 
little  ones  in  the  nest  in  tho  apple  tree,  and  gra¬ 
dually  the  warm  day  and  drowsy  1mm  made  her 
sleepy.  She  laid  her  bead  on  her  little  round 
table  and  dreamed  something  very  happy — but 
I  will  not  betray  her  dreaming.  She  was  quite 
unaware  of  any  intruder.  All  slio  knew'  was, 
that  when  she  awoke  she  found  a  handful  of 
pretty  shells  on  her  table,  and  her  handkerchief, 
which  was  damp  with  her  tears,  gone.  I  guess 
she  was  sorry  enough  she  fell  asleep  1 

When  I  came  home  I  ran  to  her  door  and 
whispered  her  name.  She  heard  me  and  asked 
what  1  wanted. 

“ Ifow  do  you  do?  Are  you  not  glad?  Didn’t 
he  conic?” 

“What  do  you  know  about  it?  Tell  me  quickly, 
do,  do,  Ada.” 

“I  only  know  that  somebody  asked  which  your 
window  was.” 

“Who  asked  that?  Tell  me,  that’s  a  darling. 
It  wasn’t  that  littlo  mischief,  Harry  Scrapple, 
was  it?  He  is  alwaj’s  climbing  about.” 

“You  know  as  well  ns  I  do,  Miss!” 

“Indeed  I  slept  all  the  morning.” 

I  was  cruelly  disappointed.  “Ob,  for  ehame, 
Corney!  You  don’t  deserve  to  know!” 

She  made  me  no  answer,  and  I  was  afraid  sho 
was  crying.  “It  was  C.  II.,  handsome,  good, 
splendid  fellow  that  ho  is.  Couldn’t  you  guess?" 

She  began  a  low,  happy  laugh.  At  that  in¬ 
stant  Miss  Hicks  came  up  and  caught  me,  and  I 
got  it! 

As  soon  ns  Cornelia  was  liberated  we  talked 
over  tiiat  morning,  and  often,  often  afterward  it 
was  the  subject  of  oi.r  confulental  conversations. 

'  All  that  summer  poor  Cornelia  Golding  was 
persecuted.  I  staid  at  home  tho  next  winter, 
and  wo  were  not  allowed  to  correspond;  but  the 
next  spring  I  went  back  to  Miss  Hicks.  Cor¬ 
nelia  received  me  as  if  I  had  been  her  own  littlo 
sister,  and  told  me  all  sho  had  had  to  bear.  I 
asked  about  C.  II. 

“Ho  left  here  last  vacation,  and  I  bavo  beard 
nothing  of  him  since.  I  havo  nobody  to  take 
my  part  now.  I  have  been  so  continually  in  dis¬ 
grace  that  the  girls  shun  mo.” 

I  told  her  it  was  a  great  shame,  and  that  I  • 
would  stand  by  her  always;  and  when  the  girls  : 
saw  she  had  one  friend  they  soon  began  to  come  ■ 
round  again. 

The  summer  woro  away.  It  was  a  hot  Sunday 
in  August,  and  it  was  my  turn  to  walk  to  church.  : 
There  were  not  conveyances  for  all  of  tho  girls, 


<  and  wo  had  to  take  our  turns  at  walking.  I 
I;  always  liked  to  walk,  for  though  it  was  full  two 
I;  miles  to  tho  church,  the  road  to  it  was  verj 
t  pleasant.  On  this  day  Cornelia  was  my  com- 
\  panion,  and  no  ono  else.  Coming  home  in  the 
j  afternoon,  as  wo  were  very  warm  wo  stopped 
s  under  the  shade  of  some  harvest  apple  tree3  to 
>  rest  ourselves  on  a  wooden  bench.  Cornelia  sat 
^  still  thinking,  while  I  kept  looking  up  into  the 

I'  laden  boughs,  saying, 

“Shake,  shako  npplo  tree 
^  Golden  apples  down  to  me.” 

!•  Perhaps  her  wishes,  if  expressed,  would  have 
\  appeared  as  vain  as  mine.  But  as  an  apple 
i  might  perchance  have  dropped  into  my  lap,  so 
\  her  dreams  were  just  barely  possible — and,  ani 
the  golden  apple  did  fall  to  her! 

I  heard  a  vehicle  on  the  lonely  country  road, 
|  and  was  all  curiosity  to  see  it.  It  was  ascendiog 
i  tho  hill  wo  had  just  surmounted. 

!  “Do  look,  Corney!”  I  cried.  “  A  little,  dandy 
|  carriage  and  a  man  with  a  moustache!  Did  you 
\  over!” 

!  It  was  a  wonder  certainly  in  those  out-of-the- 
|  way  parts,  and  Cornelia  came  from  under  the 
|  boughs  to  see  it.  She  exclaimed  and  rushed 
!  back  again.  I  stood  staring  until  the  driver 
j  was  just  passing  us,  when  he  looked  down  at  me 
:  and  suddenly  checked  his  horse. 

:  “Why,  Ada!”  bo  cried,  “is  that  you,  my 
|  littlo  frieud?” 

:  I  didn’t  know  him.  He  could  not  see  Cor- 
:  nclin  for  tho  hanging  boughs. 

•  “Why,  you  littlo  goose!  I  am  Constant  Bar- 
■  wood,  and  I  have  not  forgotten  the  good  turn 
:  you  did  mo.  Do  me  another  now,  and  tell  me 
:  whether — whether  the  young  lady — my  young 
lady,  you  know — is  at  home  or  at  church?  1 
did  not  think  of  her  being  at  church  till  now." 
“No,”  I  answered.  “She  is  not  at  home.” 
“Ah,”  ho  said,  disappointed. 

“Nor  at  church.” 

“Where  then?  Not  gono  away,  surely?” 
“No.  She’s  here ”  and  I  pointed  to  her,  and 
laughed  in  my  sleeve. 

“Hold  the  reins  a  minute,”  ho  said,  springing 
out.  “Ho  won’t  hurt  you— he’s  a  perfect  old 
Cow — but  keep  a  sharp  look-out  that  he  dont 
run  off.” 

I  gave  a  nod  of  comprehension,  and  strd  *lW 
tbo  reins  in  my  hands,  taking  care  not  to  look 
around.  I  did  not  try  to  bear  but-  - 
Dear  Cornelia  Golding’s  troubles  were  over, 
for  Constant  Harwood  came  with  letters  of  pre- 
mission  from  her  uncle,  and  it  was  not 
months  before  ho  carried  her  away,  a  beaut 
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bride.  I  was  little  bridesmaid  on  the  occasion,  s  so  charming!  I  can  never  forget  it— and  I  am 
and  many  a  packet  of  goodies  and  story  books  \  always  looking  out  for  some  such  little  romantic 
arrived  for  me  afterward  from  both  of  them.  ;  surprise  on  iny  own  account — but  I  have  been 
That  unexpected  meeting  with  Constant  was  I  disappointed— as  yet. 
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BOARDING--SCHOOLS,  FRENCH  AND  OTHER. 


THE  Indians  say,  K  Winter  cannot  come 
till  the  ponds  arc  full,”  and  unequally 
infallible  preliminary,  to  us  citizens  of 
New- York,  is  tlic  filling  up  of  our  various 
boarding-schools,  French  and  other,  before 
the  holidays. 

The  process  begins  early.  With  the 
first  falling  leaf,  the  curious  in  such  things 
may  observe,  in  front  of  certain  tall  and 
elegant  houses  in  conspicuous  or  retired 
situations,  tracks  that  show  the  incessant 
wheeling  of  carriages,  every  one  of  which 
has  been  freighted  with  its  fluttering 
damsel  or  two,  an  anxious  papa  or  mam¬ 
ma,  or  guardian,  and  a  cloth-enveloped 
trunk,  whose  fresh  appearance  proclaims 
that  the  owner  has  not  yet  been  much  of 
a  traveller.  And  u  about  these  days,”  as 
the  Almanac  says,  or  indeed  a  little  earlier, 
the  newspapers  break  out  with  a  new  ad¬ 
vertisement,  simultaneously,  as  if  they 
had  all  been  inoculated  in  a  batch — Mrs. 

- ’s  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young 

Ladies  will  reopen  on  the  15th  of  Sep¬ 
tember.”  The  initiated  are  in  nowise 
puzzled  to  account  for  the  accumulated 
carriage-tracks. 

But  who  can  tell  what  sighs  of  little 
beating  hearts  load  those  first  cool  breezes 
of  autumn,  or  count  the  hundreds  of  pairs 


of  tearful,  pretty  eyes  that  gaze  wistfully 
out  of  those  carriage  windows  upon  our 
streets  of  palaces,  finding  all  barren  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not <c  home  7  ”  It  is  the  first 
lesson,  to  many  of  these  little  thoughtful 
ones,  on  the  value  of  home;  up  to  this 
time,  perhaps,  considered  a  stupid  old 
place,  where  there  is  no  fun  going  on  that 
is  comparable  with  the  doings  of  the  gay, 
free  world  beyond  its  careful  walls.  Papa, 
whose  occasional  snubbings  have  some¬ 
times  been  rebutted  with  gentle  pouts, 
and  mamma,  not  always  pleasantly  thank¬ 
ed  for  her  maternal  reproofs  and  cautions, 
are  seen  transfigured  through  those  tears, 
till  their  faces  arc  as  the  faces  of  angels,  a 
class  of  beings,  by  the  by,  of  whom  hardly 
any  body  knows  so  much  as  school-girls 
seem  to  do,  perhaps  because  they  arc 
specially  favored  with  a  good  many,  not 
needless,  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  their 
young  steps.  What  questioning -glances 
are  thrown  up  at  the  cold  freestone  face 
of  the  new  home,  which  the  perverse  little 
heart  has  already  vowed  shall  never  seem 
home,  whatever  kindness  or  pleasure  may 
be  found  in  it;  though  indeed  prejudice  is 
too  apt  to  decide  at  once  that  there  can 
be  neither  kindness  nor  pleasure  there, 
thanks  to  the  benevolent  pains  taken  by 
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general  literature,  to  represent  the  board¬ 
ing-school  as  a  sort  of  intermediary  state,  to 
which  a  moderate  purgatory  were  paradise. 
How  the  countenance  of  the  mistress,  we 
beg  her  pardon,  **  principal ”  (we  wish  to 
be  set  down  at  once  as  a  devoted  disciple 
of  the  Woman’s  Rights  doctrine),  comely 
and  kind  to  other  eyes,  gleams  with 
incipient  cruelty,  and,  pah !  self-interest, 
that  odious  and  uncommon  quality! 
Thanks  to  general  literature  again,  which 
has  labored  to  show  that  the  profession 
needed  almost  a  new  *  invention  in  the 
shape  of  woman — a  woman  in  whose  com¬ 
position  all  the  better  feminine  traits 
should  bo  omitted.  How  the  tasteful 
splendors  of  the  reception  rooms  are  dis¬ 
paraged,  in  comparison  with  the  home 
parlors,  even  though  the  great  home  study 
and  effort  has  been  to  bring  those  parlors 
up  to  a  faint  imitation  of  such  achieve¬ 
ments  of  upholstery  and  cabinet  work ! 
The  very  tail  of  Madame’s  lap-dog  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  curl  with  preternatural  stiffness ; 
the  effect  of  an  awful  disciplinary  atmos¬ 
phere,  by  which  dogs’  caudal  appendages 
and  young  misses’  wills  must  expect  to 
be  controlled  and  forced  into  unnatural 
shapes.  And  these  other  scholars — anti¬ 
quated  denizens,  <[  oldest  inhabitants,” 
whose  faces  are  plump  and  rosy,  and 
whose  eyes  show  no  traces  of  weeping? 
Ah!  but  “they  have  got  used  to  it!”  or, 
perhaps,  they  never  had  homes !  At  all 
events  their  very  contentment  is  stolid  j 
they  arc  not  of  the  finer  clay  that  asks 
tears  for  the  moulding ! 

Poor  child !  you  walk  in  a  vain  show, 
and  disquiet  yourself  for  naught.  Stern 
papa  and  secrctlj'-weeping  mamma  knew 
alt  this  must  come,  when  the  time  arrived 
for  the  little  home-bird  to  try  her  wings, 
and  they  have  sturdily  agreed  to  push  the 
fledgling  from  the  nest,  spite  of  her  reluc¬ 
tant  cries.  She  must  kiss  wild  good-byes 
into  the  very  substance  of  their  cheeks 
and  lips,  and  watch  the  carriage  drive  off, 
through  eyes  that  see  prismatic  colors  on 
the  panels  and  all  about  the  horses’  ears, 
and  then  turn  sadly  in,  no  longer  “  Fanny  ” 
or  “Julia,”  but  “Miss  Budd.”  or  “Miss 
Midge,” or  “Number  54,” — transformation 
strange  and  hateful. 

Up  to  this  time  of  life  our  debutante 
has  seen  a  friend  in  every  new  face ;  now 
she  sees  only  enemies,  antagonists,  plotters 
against  her  peace.  To  him  who  will  wear 
red  spectacles,  the  landscape  is  for  ever 
lurid.  The  much  lauded  maxim,  “In 
peace  prepare  for  war” — reverend  as  is 
its  origin,  is  a  war  maxim,  at  least  in 
society.  Countenances  look  forbidding 
when  they  are  forbidden.  The  distrustful 


thoughts  of  the  new-comer  being  painted 
on  her  face,  all  her  compeers  resent  her 
unhappiness.  They  are  not  going  to.  coax 
her,  not  they !  They  have  forgotten  their 
own  first  days.  If  a  teacher  try,  woe  be 
unto  her !  Gorgons  can  only  turn  their 
victims  to  stone,  and  she,  being  a  gorgon 
to  Fanny’s  weeping  eyes,  will  only  make 
her  heart  the  harder. 

“But  wlmt  does  all  this  mean?”  says 
Cousin  Kitty,  at  whose  request  we  sat 
down  to  write  a  tirade  against  Boarding- 
Schools,  all  and  several.  “  Seems  to  me,” 
she  says,  looking  over  our  shoulder, 
“  seems  to  me  you  mean  to  take  their  part, 
after  all!”  Not  so  fast.  Miss!  Not  so 
much  of  a  Balaam  as  your  ladyship  sup¬ 
poses  !  Let  us  get  at  the  truth  and  then 
deal  out  justice.  “  Justice !  ”  says  Kitty, 
poutingly.  Wo  knew  very  well  that  was 
not  what  she  wanted,  but  we  shall  have 
our  own  way. 

Let  us  then  take  a  fair  and  sober  look 
at  some  young  ladies’  boarding-schools 
French  and  other. 

The  first  French  one  that  we  know 
much  about  is  that  of  St.  Cyr,  established 
by  Louis  XIY.  under  the  influence  of 
Madame  tie  Maintenon,  a  lady  who  was 
more  of  a  -woman  than  some  people  sup¬ 
pose,  as  one  easily  learns  by  studying  the 
plan  and  history  of  this  one,  single  insti¬ 
tution.  If  she  did  sanction  the  revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  it  was  because, 
oil  various  accounts,  she  could  not  help 
it;  if  she  did  give  up  her  generous  advo¬ 
cacy  of  Madame  Guy  on  and  Fenelon,  it 
was  not  until  the  -whole  power  of  church 
and  king  was  turned  against  them  and 
herself,  and  her  habitual  deference  to  both 
authorities,  and  the  terrible  fear  of  losing 
her  soul,  which  always  haunted  even  a 
mind  so  brilliant  and  enlightened  as  hers, 
proved  too  much  for  her  resolution,  though 
working  no  change  in  her  affections.  But 
at  St.  Cyr  we  have  the  flower  and  fruit  of 
her  genius  and  her  benevolence,  and  the 
crowning  object  of  her  life,  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  she  came  into  power  by  her 
marriage  with  the  king.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  Louis  XIY.  bethought  him 
of  making  a  sort  of  peppercorn  atonement 
for  the  decimation  and  impoverishment 
which  the  nobility  had  suffered  through 
his  wars,  by  the  establishment  of  three 
charitable  institutions— a  Military  Hos¬ 
pital  (the  Invalides),  a  school  for  young 
gentlemen,  and  another  for  young  ladies — 
the  last  two  for  the  children  of  noblemen 
who  had  been  killed,  crippled,  or  beggared 
in  the  service  of  the  state.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  had  already  become  interested 
in  a  charity  school,  to  which  the  king 
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granted  the  domain  of  Noisy,  (not  intend¬ 
ing  a  sarcasm,  we  dare  say,  Kitty  1)  and 
from  this  comparatively  small  beginning 
grew  the  great  school  and  convent  of  St. 
Oyr.  When  Madame  de  Maintenon  rep¬ 
resented  to  the  king  her  idea  of  what  it 
would  become  him  to  do  in  the  premises, 
he  checked  her  with  the  remark  that  no 
Queen  of  France  had  ever  attempted  any 
thing  so  magnificent ;  but,  nothing  daunt¬ 
ed,  she  reminded  him,  in  turn,  of  what  he 
had  been  doing  for  the  young  men.  and 
of  his  own  projects  for  the  reform  of 
society  and  the  re-establishment  of  reli¬ 
gion  j  wisely  arguing  that  the  culture  of 
women  was  at  least  as  likely  to  be  effec¬ 
tual  in  this  direction  as  that  of  the  other 
sex,  and  that  the  planting  of  noble  senti¬ 
ments  in  the  minds  of  people  of  rank,  was 
especially  important  because  of  the  power 
of  their  example.  As  soon  as  tfic  royal 
consent  was  obtained,  the  plan  was  laid 
before  the  council,  who  were  naturally 
appalled  at  the  expense  to  be  incurred  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  which  had  left  the 
treasury  empty.  In  the  end,  the  king’s  ori¬ 
ginal  notion  of  adopting  five  hundred  young 
ladies,  was  modified  by  the  deduction  of 
one  half.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  were 
then  invited  to  repair  to  St.  Cyr.  a  vil¬ 
lage  within  the  limits  of  the  park  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  where  a  great  house  was  built  by 
Mansard,  under  the  joint  direction  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  king. 
The  occupation  took  place  in  1086. 

The  special  intents  connected  with  the 
establishment  of  this  school  have  little  to 
do  with  our  sketch  of  it  for  the  present 
purpose.  What  we  desire  is  to  ascertain 
the  governing  ideas  of  a  boarding-school 
for  girls,  under  the  auspices  of  a  French 
woman,  holding  the  highest  rank  in  the 
kingdom,  yet  finding  time  for  the  closest 
attention  to  this  groat  undertaking.  “  Pro¬ 
vidence,”  she  says,  “which  had  destined 
me  for  St.  Oyr,  has  given  me  special 
qualifications  for  such  an  institution.” 
And  according  to  our  notion  no  one  should 
undertake  such  things  without  a  special 
vocation.  This  was  no  temporary  fancy — 
no  court-lady’s  whim,  in  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  For  thirty  years  she  visited 
the  school  nearly  every  morning,  and 
very  generally  remained  there  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  inspecting  the  classes, 
overseeing  the  kitchen,  caring  for  the  sick, 
and  often  with  her  own  hands  ministering 
to  the  comfort  of  the  convalescent.  She 
taught  the  teachers  and  drilled  the  schol¬ 
ars,  and  she  says,  in  her  naive  way,  “  I 
prefer  these  duties  to  all  the  amusements 


of  Versailles.”  The  king  gave  much  of 
his  attention  to  the  school,  and  it  was  on 
his  first  visit  there  in  state  that  the  music 
now  familiar  to  us  as  “  God  save  the  king,” 
composed  by  Lulli,  was  originally  per¬ 
formed,*  the  words,  by  Madame  de  Brinon, 
then  principal  of  St.  Oyr,  commencing 
thus : — 

“  Grand  Dieu,  sattvez  lo  Roll 
Grand  Dieu,  vengez  le  Roll 
Vivo  le  Roil 
Qu’a  jamais  glorious:, 

Louis  victorious, 

Yuye  ses  ennemis, 

•  Toujours  sumnis,"  &c. 

The  original  scope  of  instruction  included 
“religion,  the  French  language,  a  little 
arithmetic  and  music,  and,  above  all 
(sui’tout),  needle-work,  including  plain 
sewing,  embroidery,  knitting,  lace-making, 
and  tapestry  or  worsted- work.”  Ma¬ 
dam  e’s  own  sketch  of  her  aims  reads  thus 
— “  What  we  desire  is  solid  piety,  far  re¬ 
moved  from  all  the  pettiness  of  convents ; 
spiritual  elevation ;  the  most  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  maxims;  real  eloquence  in  our. in¬ 
structions  ;  great  freedom  in  our  conversa¬ 
tions  ;  an  agreeable  tone  in  society.”  Be¬ 
sides  all  this,  she  wished  to  allow  a  noble 
freedom  in  their  studies,  their  recreations, 
their  relations  with  their  instructresses. 
All  should  be  dignified,  easy,  smiling,  natu¬ 
ral,  whether  in  piety,  writings,  behavior, 
or  language.  “  No  tedious  minuteness,  no 
narrow  and  onerous  devotion,  no  vulgar 
restrictions  or  reprehensions.”  The  schol¬ 
ars  were  to  bo  allowed  a  select  variety  of 
reading,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an 
elegant  style;  the}'  were  to  be  encouraged 
to  converse  on  worthy  and  elevating 
topics;  their  deportment  was  to  claim 
careful  training,  and  the  cultivation  of 
personal  elegance  and  grace  by  no  means 
to  bo  neglected.  “  Noble  sentiments,  gen¬ 
erosity,  disinterestedness,  probity,  com¬ 
passion,  mildness,  affability,” were  the 
burden  of  her  song,  but  she  disdained  not 
**  the  exercises  calculated  to  inspire  them 
witli  a  politeness  required  by  good  society, 
and  which  is  not  incompatible  with  reli¬ 
gion.” 

When-  we  remember  'that  the  epoch  of 
St.  Cyrian  glory  was  the  age  of  Madame 
de  Sevigne,  wc  are  not  surprised  to  find 
how  much  stress  was  laid  on  language, 
and  the  graces  of  con  versa f  ion  and  writing. 
Itncine  even  condescended  to  become  one 
of  the  instructors  o£  the  young  ladies 
honored  by  the  protection  of  Madame  de 
Mahitenon.  “  She  desired,”  says  the  histo¬ 
rian,  “that  her  beloved  pupils  should  under¬ 
stand  their  native  tongue,  not  so  much  in  its 


*  Lavalldr  Illstoire  de  la  Maison  Royalo  do  St  Cyr. 
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grammatical  subtleties,  as  in  its  fine  turns 
of  expression,  in  its  transparency  and  its 
abundance,  in  the  weight  of  its  words  and 
the  significance  of  its  phrases.”  “They 
were  required,”  says  Racine,  “to  talk 
over  the  histories  they  had  studied,  and 
the  important  truths  that  had  been  taught 
them;  to  recite  and  declaim  the  finest 
passages  of  the  best,  poets.”  And  to  this 
desire  to  perfect  them  in  all  that  was  ele¬ 
gant  and  inspiring  in  language,  we  owe 
Esther  and  Athalie ,  which  were  written 
at  the  desire  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
for  the  young  ladies  of  St.  C3’r.  and  per¬ 
formed  by  them  under  the  personal  direc¬ 
tion  and  instruction  of  Racine  and  Boileau, 
At  first  entirely  private,  these  representa¬ 
tions  were  soon  the  highest  amusement  of 
the  court,  and  contests  for  the  honor  of 
admission  soon  became  troublesome. 

Bishops  and  priests  fn  their  mitred  array 
By  the  cardinal  legate  recruited, 

(Finger-posts,  pointing  to  heaven  the  way, 

While  their  feet  in  the  earth  arc  rooted;— 

as  sings  an  irreverent  poet,  crowded  the 
benches,  Bossuct  and  Bourdaloue  includ¬ 
ed.  The  king  himself  stood  inside  the 
door,  holding  his  cane  across  it  for  a  bar¬ 
rier,  to  see  that  no  one  found  entrance 
whoso  name  was  not  upon  Madame  de 
Maintenon’s  list  for  the  evening,  and  that 
the  doors  were  closed  as  soon  as  the  invit¬ 
ed  guests  had  all  arrived.  At  the  fourth 
representation  of  Esther.  February  5th, 
1680,  James  II.  of  England,  and  his  queen 
“  assisted,”  escorted,  with  great  pomp  and 
honor,  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  his  court.” 
“  Three  crowned  heads,  and  nearly  all  the 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood  1  ”  says 
the  delighted  Madame  de  Perou,  one  of  the 
instructresses ;  and  Madame  de  SevignG 
— “The  king,  appearing  to  be  quite  at 
home,  which  gave  him  the  most  amiable 
air,  came  to  where  we  were  sitting,  and 
said  to  me  :  “  Madame,  I  am  sure  you  have 
been  pleased.”  AToi ,  sa?is  m1  etonner , 
je  repondis.  “  Sire ,  je  suis  charmee .” 

. The  prince  and  princess  came  to 

give  me  a  word ;  Madame  de  Maintenon  a 
flash.  She  retired  with  the  king,”  There 
is  no  need  of  further  unfolding  here  the 
history  of  this  great  French  boarding- 
school,  except  to  say  that  these  public-pri¬ 
vate  theatricals  were  very  soon  found  in¬ 
imical  to  the  worthy  progress  of  the  young 
ladies  in  the  solider  branches  of  education, 
which  the  enlightened  mind  of  the  foun¬ 
dress  valued  above  all  others.  The  pupils 
became  vain  and  haughty,  fancying  that 
the  eyes  of  all  the  world  were  upon  them, 


and  that  their  proper  object  in  life  was  to 
he  charming,  and  to  make  grand  mar¬ 
riages.  They  scorned  every  thing  that 
savored  of  labor,  and  objected  to  singing 
psalms  in  church,  for  fear  of  spoiling 
their  voices.  Madame  de  Maintenon  was 
for  a  while  almost  in  despair  at  this  result 
of  all  her  cares  and  prayers,  but.  sum¬ 
moning  courage,  she  resolved  upon  a  thor¬ 
ough  reform;  commencing  with  thtTre- 
moval  of  the  Lady  Superior,  by  a  lettre  de 
cachet ,  that  damehautaine having  round¬ 
ly  refused  to  modify  her  practice  by  the 
ideas  of  the  foundress  of  the  institution. 
Far  stricter  and  graver  rules  now  came 
into  fashion.  “  AVe  must  rebuild  from  the 
foundation,”  said  Madame ;  “  cultivate  hu¬ 
mility  and  simplicity,  renounce  our  grand, 
self-sufficient,  worldly  airs,  and  our  ambi¬ 
tion  of  wit.  IVe  must  reprehend  our  girls 
more  decidedly,  and  be  less  familiar  with 
them.  They  must  retrench  their  ribbons, 
their  pearls,  their  tassels,  and  draw  their 
Yeils  more  closely.  We  must  not  give  them 
now  clothes  so  often,  but  rather  let  them 
go  a  little  shabby.  They  must  not  write 
so  much,  lest  they  become  too  ambitious  of 
being  rhetoricians ;  they  must  not  acquire 
too  much  taste  for  conversation,  or  they 
will  die  of  ennui  when  they  return  to  their 
homes.  Even  poetry  is  not  good  for  them ; 
it  puts  high  notions  in  their  heads.  They 
must  be  put  to  domestic  affairs,  working 
with  their  hands,  arid  learning,  above  all 
things,  to  live  Christian  lives,  and  fit  them¬ 
selves  to  take  care  of  families.”  Maclaine’s 
resume  of  her  plan  of  reform  concludes 
with  these  characteristic  words: — “Lee 
femmes  ne  savent  jamais  qu'a  demi}  et 
le  peu  qu’clles  savent  les  rend  commu- 
nement  feres,  dedaigneuses ,  cause  itses, 
et  degoutee  des  choses  solidesP* 

Whew !  Miss  Kitty,  how  do  you  relish 
that  compliment  from  one  of  your  own 
sex  %  Hateful  old  thing  !  She  is  said  to 
have  been  11  aussi  spirituellc  que  modeste” 
in  her  youth,  and,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  she 
is  thus  described  by  impartial  judges  : 
<{  She  was  still  very  beautiful,  with  the 
sweetest  and  most  agreeable  voice,  affec¬ 
tionate  manners,  an  open  and  smiling  as¬ 
pect,  eyes  of  fire,  graceful  and  elegant 
movements,  a  beautiful  hand,  which  she 
used  with  much  grace ;  altogether  a  charm 
which  threw  the  greatest .  belles  of  the 
court  quite  into  the  shade.  At  first  glance 
her  air  was  imposing,  and  somewhat  tinc¬ 
tured  with  severity,  but  the  smile  and  the 
voice  unveiled  her.  And,  further,  she  was 
of  a  most  equable  humor,  mistress  of  her- 


*  Women  know  only  by  halves.  and  the  little  they  do  know  only  corves  generally  to  wako  thorn  proud,  dis¬ 
dainful,  gossiping,  and  disgusted  with  serious  things. 
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self,  modest,  reasonable ;  and,  in  addition 
to  these  rare  attractions,  she  was  witty, 
intellectual,  and  highly  cultivated.” 

When  we  add  to  all  this  the  fact  that 
she  reigned  over  the  affections,  and  enjoyed 
the  respect  of  Louis  XIV.  for  thirty  con¬ 
secutive  years,  we  must  allow,  gentle  Kitty, 
that  she  was — well,  well  1  we  will  not  in¬ 
sist.  But  j  ust  think  for  a  moment  what  a 
fine,  generous,  high-soul  ed  boarding-school 
this  must  have  been ;  how  far  removed 
from  the  petty,  penurious,  torturing,  soul¬ 
less  image  that  has  full  possession  of  your 
silly  little  brain,  when  such  a  thing  is  men¬ 
tioned.  What  a  thorough  understanding 
of  what  should  be  the  end  and  aim  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  what  constitutes  the  perfection 
of  female  loveliness,  is  here  displayed. 
77iere  are  none  such  in  this  country! 
There  arc  no  Madame  de  Maintenons,  I 
grant ;  they  do  not  belong  to  our  age ;  but 
there  will  always  be  springing  up  among 
your  sex,  wise  and  good  women,  whose  best 
thoughts  and  labors  will  be  given  to  the 
improvement  of  the  rising  race.  What 
has  been,  shall  be,  Kitty.  The  worst  edu¬ 
cational  system  cannot  spoil  all  the  women. 
You  may  be  assured  that  there  will  always 
bo  some  who  undertake  teaching  without 
the  least  desire  to  make  little  girls  miser¬ 
able,  or  to  do  them  any  thing  but  good. 

But,  let  us  look  a  little  at  another  great 
boarding-school,  one  of  somewhat  similar 
general  aims,  undertaken  in  the  nineteenth 
century  in  our  young  republic.  Mount 
Holyoke  Seminary  was  founded  by  Miss 
Mary  Lyon,  not  with  the  aid  of  a  royal 
treasury,  but  by  the  contributions  of  the 
public,  whom,  by  the  power  of  her  en¬ 
thusiasm,  she  succeeded  in  interesting  in 
her  benevolent  project.  Miss  Lyon  was  a 
very  plain  Yankee  girl,  without  personal 
charms  or  social  graces,  whose  strength 
lay  in  her  honest  and  religious  purpose, 
and  the  passionate  zeal  with  which  she 
entered  upon  the  business  of  education. 
When  she  was  about  twenty  3rearsof  age, 
somebody  remarked  of  her,  u  She  is  all  in¬ 
tellect;  she  docs  not  know  that  she  has  a 
body  to  care  for.”  She  lived  as  a  sort  of 
servant  in  her  brother’s  family,  while  she 
earned,  by  spinning,  weaving,  teaching, 
&c.,  the  money  that  was  to  buy  her  own. 
education.  Her  struggles  for  this  great 
end  were  immense  ;  the  family  with  whom 
she  boarded  thought  that  for  months  she 
slept  not  more  than  four  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four.  Such  was  her  energy,  that 
in  three  days’  time  she  committed  to  me¬ 
mory,  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  all  that 
portion  of  Adams’s  Latin  Grammar  usu¬ 
ally  recited  by  students.  She  soon  be¬ 
came  a  regular  and  acceptable  teacher  in 


various  schools,  but  not  without  intense 
application  to  study  in  those  hours  which 
others  would  have  devoted  to  recreation 
or  repose,  and  her  progress  in  self-know¬ 
ledge,  self-control,  and  deep  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  others,  kept  pace  with  her  lite¬ 
rary  advancement.  All  this  was  prepar¬ 
ing  her,  more  and  more  deeply  and  per¬ 
fectly,  for  the  realization  of  an  idea  which 
early  dawned  in  her  mind,  of  establishing 
a  school,  u  which  should  be  so  moderate 
in  its  expenses,  as  to  be  open  to  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  farmers  and  artisans,  and  to  teach¬ 
ers  who  might  be  mainly  dependent  on 
their  own  exertions.”  In  a  letter  she  says, 
“  0  !  how  immensely  important  is  this 
great  work,  of  preparing  the  daughters  of 
the  land  to  be  good  mothers!  If  they 
arc  prepared  for  this  situation,  they  will 
have  the  most  important  preparation  that 
they  can  have  for  any  other ;  they  can 
soon  and  easily  become  good  teachers, 
and,  at  all  events,  good  members  of  socie¬ 
ty.”  The  difficulties  and  discouragements 
likely  to  beset  such  an  enterprise,  were 
none  of  them  spared  her.  Hesitating 
friends,  jealous  or  sneering  foes,  honest 
doubters,  and  lukewarm  helpers  tlierc 
were,  in  plenty.  No  one  who  has  ever 
tried  to  begin  any  thing,  however  useful, 
that  required  the  consent  and  contribution 
of  many  minds  and  purses,  need  be  assur¬ 
ed  that  her  path  was  no  primrose  one ;  but 
she  had  the  spirit  that  could,  like  the  good 
clergyman  described  by  Yinet,  reply  to 
the  severest  animadversions, — Et  mes 
pauvres  ?  ”  I  may  be  all  you  insinuate, 
but— my  object  7  And  in  the  end  she 
triumphed,  as  such  advocates  must.  They 
bring  with  them  the  tire,  before  which  icc, 
and  harder  things,  melt.  Money  came, 
and  co-operation  and  aid  of  all  needed 
kinds  ;  a  great  building  was  erected,  in  a 
confusion  of  tongues,  that  makes  one  think 
of  Babel,  so  many  were  the  doubts  and 
fears  and  varieties  of  opinion  that  hinder¬ 
ed  it  for  a  while ;  and  teachers  were  found, 
who  were  willing  to  serve  for  the  smallest 
kind  of  earthly  consideration,  and  Miss 
Lyon  laid  her  head  on  the  hard  pillow  of 
the  principal  ship,  with  a  glorious  feeling 
of  success,  and  a  perfect  willingness  to  en¬ 
counter  all  that  the  position  was  sure  to 
bring  upon  her — a  rare  example  of  female 
energy,  wisdom,  love  and  devotion,  the 
memory  of  which  will  be  always  green 
and  fragrant  in  New  England. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  new 
boarding-school,  was  the  arrangement  by 
which  all  the  household  labor  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  was  performed  by  the  pupils. 
This  it  was  that  at  first  occasioned  such 
infinite-  discussion  and  cavil.  Young  la- 
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dies  do  housework !  Shocking !  Shock¬ 
ing  even  to  those  young  ladies  whose  mo¬ 
thers  were  doing  the  very  same  thing  daily ; 
nay  more,  to  those  who.  behind  the  scenes, 
and  always  with  an  anxious  protest  in  be¬ 
half  of  their  gentility,  were  themselves 
obliged  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
kitchen  affairs,  as  well  as  with  the  lighter 
labors  of  the  upper  chambers.  It  is  cu¬ 
rious  that  in  our  country,  where  so  much 
of  the  ordinary  domestic  labor  is,  in  one 
way  and  another,  performed  by  the  ladies 
of  the  family,  there  should  he  so  much 
false  pride  and  mean  concealment  about 
it,  but  so  it  is ;  and  this  item  of  the  plan 
for  the  new  seminary, — an  indispensable 
one  for  a  school  which  was  intended  to  be 
all  but  a  charity-school, — came  near  ren¬ 
dering  the  whole  scheme  abortive.  The 
feeling  of  equality,  though  so  anxiously 
cherished,  and  so  prevalent  in  our  com¬ 
munity,  is  yet  not  deep  and  sincere  enough 
to  rid  women  of  the  fear,  that  by  perform¬ 
ing  such  labors  as  princesses  of  old  did 
not  disdain,  they  may  lose  caste,  and  be 
considered  as  inferiors  by  the  least  valu¬ 
able  of  their  acquaintances.*  This  part  of 
Miss  Lyon’s  plan  seemed  original,  yet  it 
was  only  so  in  this  country.  In  all  the 
convents, — t.  e.,  institutions  having  for 
their  object  the  religious  retirement  and 
education  of  women,  the  inmates  have 
shared  among  themselves  the  domestic  la¬ 
bor.  In  the  Beguinages.  whose  members 
are  ladies  of  noble  and  even  royal  blood, 
the  whole  round  of  household  duty  is  per¬ 
formed  by  themselves  in  turn ;  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  the  introduction  of  inimical  or  discor¬ 
dant  elements,  dishonesty,  or  ignorance. 
The  very  idea  of  a  perfectly  organized  re¬ 
ligious  community,  such  as  Miss  Lyon  de¬ 
signed,  almost  demands  this  arrangement, 
for  reasons  too  obvious  to  need  insisting 
on.  And  she  saw  this,  and  persisted, 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  institution 
and  its  pupils.  Madame  de  Maintenon  in¬ 
troduced  the  requisition  into  the  school  at 
St.  Cyr,  for  the  sake  of  the  scholars ;  she 
considered  it  a  necessary  part  of  a  young 
woman’s  education,  and,  queen  as  she  was, 
personally  taught  and  assisted  in  such 
labors.  “We  must  teach  them  all  sorts 
of  things.”  she  said ;  11  put  them  to  hard 
work  to  make  them  healthy,  strong,  and 
intelligent.  Their  instruction  in  the  class¬ 
es  must  be  the  first  object,  but  beyond 
that,  let  them  work.”  “  At  certain  times,” 
says  the  historian  of  St.  Cyr,  “as  reward, 
as  exercise,  or  for  the  regulating  of  the 
house,  they  allowed  a  whole  class,  or  di¬ 


vision  of  a  class,  to  scrub,  wash,  clean  the 
infirmary ;  arrange  the  closets,  the  refec¬ 
tory,  and  the  sacristy ;  sweep  the  houso 
from  top  to  bottom — and  all  this  was  per¬ 
formed  in  silence.”  fi 1  Employ  them,”  said 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  “'without  scruple; 
all  that  you  can  make  them  do  at  St.  Cyr 
will  he  but  trifling,  compared  with  what 
they  must  do  in  after  life.  Make  them 
thrifty  and  industrious.  By  all  means  hin¬ 
der  them  from  being  proud  and  squeam¬ 
ish  ;  let  them  eat  any  thing ;  let  them 
have  hard  beds  and  chairs  ;  do  not  allow 
them  to  stoop,  or  to  go  to  the  fire  to  warm 
themselves,  unless  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary;  let  them  wait  upon  one  another, 
sweep,  and  make  beds, — all  this  will  make 
them  strong,  adroit  and  humble.  But  do 
not  neglect  them,  or  make  them  work 
through  a  spirit  of  penury.  They  must 
serve  the  house,  but  they  are  also  to  he 
served.  Spare  nothing  for  their  souls  or 
their  bodies.”  St.  Cyr  was  filled  with 
the  daughters  of  the  nobility  and  of  army 
officers. 

Horrible.  Yes,  I  dare  say 'you  think 
so,  Kitty.  Old  Bachelor!  Yes — and 
I  mean  to  be  one,  until  there  are  some 
young  ladies  educated  after  some  such 
plan  as  this.  If  I  want  a  doll  I  can  buy 
one — a  beautiful  waxen  image,  with  pink 
cheeks,  a  mouth  always  showing  a  set 
smile,  and  eyes  that  will  open  and  shut  by 
the  pulling  of  a  string.  lean  dress  such  a 
thing  in  velvet  and  lace,  and  put  diamonds 
upon  her  little  useless  hands,  and  feathers 
on  her  empty  head.  But  will  she  talk  to 
me,  feed  my  soul  with  sweet,  womanly 
thoughts,  kiss  away  the  frown-wrinkles 
from  my  forehead,  and  charm  down  the 
angry  or  disappointed  passions  that  the 
turmoil  of  life  is  apt  to  bring  into  men’s 
minds  ?  What  can  she  do  for  me  when  I 
am  sick  and  cross,  or  poor  and  afflicted, 
and  thrown  upon  home  resources'?  To 
smile  and  look  pretty  is  not  enough.  It 
is  part  of  a  woman’s  duty,  I  own,  as  silks 
and  ribbons  are  a-  part  of  her  dress.  I 
would  not  divest  her  of  feminine  graces 
any  more  than  I  would  wrap  her  in  per¬ 
petual  linsey-woolsey. 

Here  was  the  fault  in  Miss  Lyon  and 
her  system.  She  herself  felt  no  interest 
in  dress  or  fine  manners;  her  impulses 
were  towards  great  things,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  little  ones,  which  her  own  early 
circumstances  had  taught  her  to  disparage. 
Utility,  immediate  and  obvious,  was  her 
aim.  She  had  not  that  wider  view  which 
takes  in  the  whole  nature,  and  seeks  to 


*  Yet,  wo  know  one  young  Indy  in  Fifth  Avenue,  who  gives  orders  to  the  servant,  on  certain  days,  to  excuse 
her  to  visitors,  on  the  ground  that  she  is  making  cake  !  ... 
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glorify  God  by  cultivating  every  power 
and  grace  he  has  bestowed.  But  what  a 
soul  she  had  I  What  a  spirit  of  self-sacri¬ 
fice, — what  singleness  of  eye, — what  a 
heavenward  aspect!  “Do  not  think  of 
filthy  lucre  and  immortal  minds  together,” 
she  would  say ;  “  Teach,  as  Christ  taught, 
to  do  good.  Dollars  and  cents  can  never 
pay  the  faithful  minister  nor  the  faithful 
teacher.”  This  was  no  affectation,  or 
word-virtue.  Her  generous  soul  felt  it 
all.  Her  own  money,  hard-earned  as  it 
was,  had  no  whit  of  preciousness  in  her 
eyes,  save  as  an  instrument  of  doing  good, 
and  when  she  had  educated  a  young  girl 
as  a  teacher,  her  next  thought  was  of  an 
outfit  that  would  enable  the  debutante  to 
go  forth  creditably,  to  educate  others  in 
her  turn,  for  she  had  no  Louis  XXY.  to 
dower  her  youthful  graduates. 

The  darling  objeet  of  this  noble  crea¬ 
ture’s  life,  Kitty,  was  that  terrible  thing, 
a  boarding-school.  For  this  she  lived 
and  labored,  suffered,  prayed,  and  died — 
died  in  the  midst  of  such  love,  honor, 
gratitude  and  reverence  from  her  pu¬ 
pils,  that  we  can  almost  fancy  her  borne 
to  heaven  on  these  feelings,  as  in  a  lumi¬ 
nous  cloud,  or  like  St.  Catherine,  by  a  choir 
of  white-robed  angels.  Plain  and  homely 
in  body,  and  tasteless  in  outward  guise, 
yet  pure  and  glorious  within,  and  with  a 
soul  that  would  have  become  an  empress ; 
was  she  one  of  your  female  Herods,  Kitty, 
a  victimizer  of  young  hearts  ? 

If  there  are  some  good ,  there  are  a 
great  many  bad  ones.  Yes,  indeed ;  I 
concede  so  much.  There  are — hard,  sor¬ 
did,  mean,  selfish  people,  who  dare  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  care  of  tender,  helpless  daugh¬ 
ters,  without  a  thought  beyond  the  stipend 
which  is  to  reward  their  treachery, — at 
least  we  must  believe  there  are  such,  we 
hear  it  so  often.  Yet  even  such,  you  must 
remember,  are  necessarily  influenced  by 
the  very  self-interest  which  is  their  snare, 
to  a  certain  amount  of  kindness,  for  they 
would  soon  sit  alone  else.  This  country  has 


no  female  Squeerses,  nor  any  nook  that 
could  hide  such  monsters  and  their  mon¬ 
strous  doings.  There  may  be  starvings  and 
snubbings  and  neglect,  but  it  must  be  on  a 
very  moderate  scale  among  us.  American 
parents  do  not  err  on  the  severe  side.  Their 
greatest  cruelty  to  their  children  lies  in 
the  most  absurd  and  ruinous  indulgence, 
an  indulgence  that  can  end  only  in  folly 
and  weakness.  The  most  sordid  teachers 
are  those  who,  knowing  this  our  national 
foible,  cater  to  it  most  unblushingly.  So 
I  think  you  can  hardly  make  out  your 
case  against  the  whole  army  of  boarding- 
schools  and  their  proprietors.  The  good 
undertake  the  oflice  from  good  motives, 
the  bad  are  induced  to  perform  it  as  well 
as  they  can,  from  bad  motives  j  now  how 
can  the  scholars  be  much  abused  ? 

After  all ,  what  do  I  I'eally  think? 
Why  I  think  that  there  are  as  many  per¬ 
sons  who  have  a  natural  bias  towards  the 
act  of  teaching,  as  those  who  by  nature 
are  poets  or  painters.  People  of  educa¬ 
tion,  who  have  occasion  to  do  something 
for  their  own  support,  are  led  by  a  spon¬ 
taneous  impulse  to  the  use  of  their  best 
power,  and  to  the  attempt  to  communicate 
to  others  that  which  they  themselves  feel 
to  be  the  best  earthly  acquisition.  The 
profession  is  as  legitimate  a  one,  and  has 
as  good  a  right  to  share  in  the  emolument 
and  the  respect  of  the  community,  as  Law, 
Physic,  or  Divinity ;  and,  as  the  world  ad¬ 
vances  in  civilization,  this  will  be  the  gene¬ 
ral  feeling.  And  when  that  time  comes, 
Kitty,  even  foolish  little  girls  will  be  no 
more  apt  to  speak  ill  of  all  teachers  than  of 
all  clergymen  or  all  plijnscians ;  will  no  more 
suspect  the  mistress  of  a  boarding-school 
of  treating  her  pupils  unkindly,  than  the 
clergyman  of  preaching  ruinous  doctrines 
to  his  people,  or  the  doctor  of  slipping 
poison  into  his  patients’  doses.  There 
used  to  be  a  story  that  the  Jews  would 
steal  little  Christian  children,  and  eat 
them ;  but  I  don’t  think  it  was  true,  do 
you? 
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Carmelite  Convent  in  Baltimore  ;  an  Outrage  which  was  probably  com¬ 


mitted 

Most  of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  know 
that  there  is  aConvent  of  the  order  of  Car¬ 
melite  Nuns,  situated  in  Aisquith  street, 
in  this  city.  Any  one  who  chooses  to  pass 
along  that  wide  and  cool  promenade, 
some  summer’s  afternoon,  will  see  the 
large  roomy  edifice,  with  its  windows 
carefully  closed.,  and  curiously  grated — 
and  the  words  “Carmelite’s  Female 
Academy,”  painted  in  large  letters  over 
one  of  the  main  entrances.  By  the  way, 
it  has  surprised  us,  that  they  who  re¬ 
nounce  marriage,  should  be  so  surpris¬ 
ingly  devoted  to  children!  The  Jesuits, 
make  their  ostensible  business,  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  boys;  while  all  sorts  of  Nuns, 
seem  to  have  a  peculiar  propensity  to 
deal  with  girls.  Now  this  is  not  the  case 
with  Heretics.  Protestant  old  bachel¬ 
ors,  which  is  the  nighest  approach  we 
can  make  to  a  Monk,  are  generally 
averse  to  being  tormented  by  Urchins. 
And  our  only  class  of  single  females,  that 
most  worthy  traduced  and  estimable  class 
insultingly  called  old  maids ,  generally, 
prefer  kittens,  to  children.  For  our  parts, 
we  care  not  who  knows,  that  we  consid¬ 
er  this,  the  most  admirable  class  of 
human  beings.  W e  have  always  notic¬ 
ed,  that  il  any  thing  is  particularly  neat, 
refined,  and  just,  in  person  or  behaviour, 
the  world  cries  out,  old  maid!  If  a  lady 
is  especially  estimable  on  account  of  the 
purity  of  her  conduct,  and  the  strictness 
of  her  principles,  the  little  wits,  call  her 
an  old  maid.  So  that  this  abused  phrase 
has  got  to  sound  pleasant  to  our  hearts; 
and  when  we  hear  it,  we  look  out  for  a 
middle  aged  female,  rather  remarkably  a 
Lady  (and  oh !  what  is  not  covered  by 
that  word)  in  all  respects.  Some  may 
sneer  at  thSir  single  state.  We  take  it 
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THEREIN. 

for  granted  they  are  single  from  choice. 
And  this  is  the  only  point  in  the  whole 
compass  of  thought,  injwhich  these  are  to 
be  likened  to  nuns.  They  are  single 
through  choice.  But  as  we  have  said, 
they  are  not  usually  remarkable  for  de¬ 
votion  to  other  people’s  children.  Nuns, 
are  very  generally  and  rather  impudent¬ 
ly  so  devoted;  and  we  should  be  happy 
to  have  the  remarkable  fact,  honestly 
and  modestly  solved. 

But  these  poor  Carmelites,  we  Verily 
believe,  would  every  one  of  them  rejoice 
to  be  out  of  their  cage.  A  pair  of  girls 
once  called  on  us  for  a  donation  to  the 
establishment.  We  thought  it  rather 
odd:  but  after  a  moments  hesitation,-  said 
yes,  and  offered  them,  a  donation -of 
twenty  eight  New  Testaments,  which 
we  understood  to  be  the  number,  of 
nuns!  The  girls  seemed  posed  in  turn, 
and  civilly  declined  that  gift,  but  rather 
urgently  solicited  something  else.  We 
replied,  that  next  to  God’s  word,  which 
they  would  not  take,  our  best  gift  for 
them  was  a  short  counsel!  our  comnli- 
ments,  namely,  to  the  ladies  of  Mount 
Carmel,  sisters  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
tf-c.,  and  the  urgent  advice,  to  go  home, 
get  married,  and  train  up  children  in 
God’s  fear.  Whether  the  message  wag 
ever  delivered  or  not,  is  not  difficult  to 
decide.  That  it  could  have  been  at  all 
available,  we  are  now  aware  was  im¬ 
possible.  If  we  had  then  supposed  thes6 
poor  victims  were  so,  unwillingly,: 'we 
should  have  despised  ourselves,  for  har¬ 
bouring  a  thought  that  could  wound 
them.  But  the  world  is  getting  wiser, 
and  we  trust  we  have  got  a  little  light, 
within  a  couple  of  years,  on  several  mat* 
ters }  and  amongst  others,  about'4  ce®» 
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tain  lady  called  by  one  whose  word,  we 
greatly  revere,  the  “ Mother  of  Harlots .” 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  every  body 
who  can  read,  will  read,  and  many  Avho 
cannot  will  get  others  to  read  to  them, 
something  about  convents.  All  who 
want  wives,  will  of  course;  all  who  have 
children  had  better;  and  they  who  have 
determined  never  to  marry,  will  do  as 
they  please.  Mrs.  Shehwood  has  Avrit- 
ten  a  book,  which  Ave  thought  rather 
flat ;  but  we  heard  of  one  poor  simpleton, 
it  gave  sense  enough  to,  to  keep  out  of  a 
convent,  and  Ave  shall  therefore  respect 
the  book.  Scipio  df,  Ricci,  AAdiose  abridged 
memoirs,  ofhis  trials  and  sorroAVS  and  of 
the  corruptions  of  his  diocese,  (he  Avas  a 
Romish  Bishop  in  Tuscany,  toAvards  the 
close  of  the  last  century) — have  been 
published  in  this  country  under  the  rath¬ 
er  repulsive  title  of  uthe  Secrets  of  Fe- 
maleConventsRevealedf  should  be  read 
by  all,  Avho  have  nerves  enough  to  stand  a 
bird^s-eye  view  of  Tophet. — Miss  Read’s 
Six  ..»onlhs  in  a  Convent :  ought  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  every  child,  that 
goes  to  any  school  of  Nuns.  It  is  an 
awful  book,  to  the  Nuns,  and  poor  Bishop 
FenAvick.  Poor  felloAV  ;  Ave  will  serve 
him  up,  some  day  pretty  soon,  as  he  is 
cooked  in  that  book,  as  a  desert  for  the 
Heretics.  That  is,  if  he  dont  hang  him¬ 
self,  in>  consequence  of  its  publication. — 
The  Lady  Superior,  Avetake  it  for  grant¬ 
ed  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  from 
some  symptoms,  her  keepers  have  alloAv- 
ed  her  to  manifest,  is  hopelessly  de¬ 
mented. 

But  as  Ave  intimated,  Ave  have  chang¬ 
ed  our  opinion,  about  the  poor  Carme¬ 
lites,,  in  so  far,  that  Avhereas  AAre  once 
thought  they  Avere  Avilling  victims  Ave 
are  noAV  convinced,  they  are  noi.  Miss 
Read,  demonstrates  that  no  one,Avould  be 
alloAved  todeave  any  convent,  eAren  of  the 
Ursuline  order.  All  Avho  have  left  them, 
have  had  to  make  their  escape  ;  Miss 
Read  being  one  of  four,  Avho  escaped 
from  the  Convent  on  Mount  Benedict,  at 
different  times.  The  last  of  them  ledto 
the  burning  of  the  “cage  of  unclean 
birds” — last  summer.  And  this  has  been 
the  case  every  Avhere.  Will  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  shoAV  us  one  that  has  been  alloAved 
to  depart  in  peace?  And  yet  as  far  as  Ave 
can  gain  an  insight  into  these  dens ,  all 
desire  to  be  out. 

Noav  the  question  arises  hoAV  could 
these  females  at  this  austere  establish¬ 
ment,  of  the  sisters  of  the  blessed  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary  of  Mount  Carmel ,  as  the  poor 


things  call  themselves,  get  out  if  they 
desired  it  ever  so  ardently?  How  could 
they  get  out ?  None  are  alloAved  converse 
Avith  them,  of  the  male  secc ,  except  his 
reverence  their  confessor,  Avho  has  Ave 
dare  to  say,  the  best  room  in  the  house; 
and  his  holiness  the  Bishop,  aa*1io  of 
course,  is  over  all,  and  has  free  access  to 
all.  Noav,  as  implicit  unquestioning , 
unhesitating  obedience ,  is  the  corner 
stone  of  all  monastic  duties  and  merits, 
for  my  part,  if  I  were  a  female,  determin¬ 
ed  to  escheAV  the  masculine  gender,  I 
Avould  as  leave,  this  Priest  and  Bishop, 
had  not  quite  such  free  access  to  rne 
and  spiritual  poAver  OArer  me.  But  Ave 
speak  of  temporal  restraints  noAV.  Ho  w 
is  she  to  get  out:  Avhen  the  Priest  Or 
Bishop  gels  rude,  or  the  heart  sickens 
under  the  horrible  tedium,  of  everlasting 
inanity,  or  the  spirit  boils  over  under  un¬ 
utterable  indignities,  or  the  body  itself  is 
at  last  Avorn  doAvn, Avith  cruel  oppression? 
Reader,  inquire  and  examine,  how  could 
they  get  out?  None  but  females,  of  the 
Avorld  are  alloAA’-ed  to  speak  to  them.  They 
are  alloAved  to  do  so,  only  through  a  curi¬ 
ously  contrived  grate.  The  Nuns  never 
come  singly  ;  but  ahvays,  in  pairs  or  by 
several,  to  AAratch  each  other.  Then  their 
dress  and  appearance  is  so  peculiar  and 
similar,  that  to  uninitiated  eyes,  they  all 
look  alike;  especially,  through-  a  grate  in 
a  dark  place.  If  one  should  grow  des¬ 
perate,  and  get  access  to  the  grate,  and 
tell  a  catholic  woman  she  A\ranted  to  get 
out,  she  would  only  be  exposing  herself 
to  ruin.  We  could  tell  some  stories  on 
this  head,  that  Avould  hardly  edify,  the 
holy  mother  church',  to  hear.  But  sup¬ 
pose,  that  by  perfect  accident,  some  pro- 
testant  female,  came  to  the  grate,  and 
a  poor  nun,  thatAvished  to  be  let  out  from 
the  living,  death  Avithin,  should  get 
speech  of  her — and  in  her  phrenzy  tell 
her  name — how  easy  Avould  it  be,  to  sub¬ 
stitute  another  for  her,  when  she  Avas  en¬ 
quired  for, and  let  the  substituted  one  say 
she  had  been  out  of  her  head  ?  They 
got  the  young  lady  who  escaped  last 
from  the  CharlestoAAm  Convent,  to  ac- 
knoAvledge  this  of  herself ! — Who  Avould 
apply  for  civil  process,  Avhen  he  expected 
to  have  his  house  burnt  for  doing  it? 
Who  Avould  seek  justice  from  the  tribu¬ 
nals,  when  he  knoAvs  he  jeopardizes  his 
OAvn  life,by  doing  so  ?  We  learn  from  the 
best  authority,  that  the  Archbishop  has 
been  thoughtful  enough,  to  command  his 
liege'subjects,not  to  use  personal  violence 
on  one  of  the  conductors  of  this  Journal, 
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for  fear  of  public  scandal.  And  the  laws 
being  insufficient  for  his  protection,  the 
papists  in  town,  praise  the  Bishop  for  his 
merciful  interposition!  Who  would  wish 
to  rouse  the  hatred  of  people,  who  stop  at 
nothing  against  their  enemies  or  for  their 
adherents  ?  Even  the  wretches  who  in 
cold  blood  murdered  poor  Watson  and 
Mercer,  on  the  Rail  Road  but  the  other 
day,  for  no  other  offences  than  being  Irish 
Protestants,  are  not  Avithout  powerful 
friends  who  are  endeavouring  to  save 
them.  And  they  will  probably  succeed. 
We  have  received-repeated  assurances 
that  secret  petitions  are  circulating 
through  the  state,  for  pardon. — Even 
the  public  press  is  sealed  up.  The  other 
day,  the  editor  of  the  Gazette  published 
a  nigh  eulogium  on  the  liberality  of  the 
Belgium  Catholie  parliament,  to  Protes¬ 
tants.  We  wrote  him  a  short  note  of¬ 
fering  to  furnish  him  with  the  manifesto 
of  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  this  very  Bel¬ 
gium,  refusing  submission  to  the  free 
constitution  of  that  state,  because  said 
they,  toleration  of  any  other  sect,  is  con¬ 
trary  to  our  faith ,  our  duty  and  our 
conscience.  Now  said  we,  to  the  impar¬ 
tial j  protestant  editor,  will  you  publish 
“this  Manifesto.”  If  not  will  you  publish 
our  note  ?  Good  Mr.  Jones,  stood  mute ; 
and  so  that  affair  ended  ! 

We  sav  again — these  Carmelite  nuns, 
are  unable  to  get  out,  let  them  desire  it 
ever  so  much  !  Why,  will  some  female 
say,  I  would  jump  out  of  the  windows;  I 
would  scream  for  help : — I  would  raise 
the  whole  town.  We  suppose  the  un¬ 
happy  female  mentioned  in  the  following 
statement  thought  so  too ;  and  became 
desperate, and  made  just  such  an  attempt. 
How  it  ended,  the  day  of  great  account 
will  reveal. 

STATEMENT. 

We  whose  names  are  subscribed  here¬ 
to ,  declare  and  certify,  that  on  or  about 
the  —  day  of —  183  — about  nine  o'clock 
at  night,  as  we  were  returning  home 
from  a  Meeting  in  the  Methodist  Prot¬ 
estant  church ,  at  the  corner  of  Pitt  and, 
Aisquith  streets;  and  when  opposite  the 
Carmelite  Convent  an d school  in  Ais¬ 
quith  street,  our  attention  was  sudden¬ 
ly  arrested,  by  a  loud  scream  issuing 
FROM  THE  UPPER  STORY  OF  THE  CONVENT. 
The  sound  was  that  of  a  female  voice, 

INDICATING  GREAT  DISTRESS;  We  Slopt  and 

heard  a  second  scream  ;  and  then  a 
third,  in  quick  succession, accompanied 
with  the  cry  o/HELP  !  HELP  !  OH! 
LORD  !  HELP  !  with  the  appearance 
of  great  effort.  After  this  there  was 


nothing  more  heard  by  us  during  th« 
space  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes;  we  re¬ 
mained  about  that  time  on  thepavement 
opposite  the  building  from  which  the 
cries  came. 

When  the  cries  were  first  heard ,  no 
light  was  Visible  in  the  fourth  story, 
from  which  the  cries  seemed  to  issue. 
After  the  cries ,  lights  appeared  in  the 
second  and  third  stories,— seeming  to 
pass  rapidly  from  place  to  place,  indi¬ 
cating  haste  and  confusion.  Finally 
all  lights  disappeared  from  the  second 
and  third  stories ,  and  the  house  became 
quiet. 

No  one  passed  along  the  street  where 
we  stood,  while  we  stood  there.  But  one 
of  our  party  was  a  man ,  and  he  ad¬ 
vanced  in  life;  all  the  remainder  of  us 
were  women.  I'he  watch  was  not  set , 
as  some  of  us  heard  9  o'clock  cried ,  be¬ 
fore  we  got  home. 

Many  of  us  have  freely  spoken  of 
these  things  since  their  occurrence  And 
now  at  the  request  of  Messrs.  B.  &.C.  & 
M.  we  give  this  statement ,  which  ws 
solemnly  declare  to  be  true;  and  sign 
it  with  our  names. 


John  Bruscup, 
Lavinia  Brown, 
Sophonia  Bruscup, 
Hannah  Leach, 
Sarah  E.  Baker, 
Elizabeth  Bolk. 
Baltimore,  March  13th,  1835. 


Signed 


Certificate  of  the  Minister * 

This  is  to  certify  that  John  Bruscup, 
Hannah  Leach,  Sophonia  Bruscup,  La¬ 
vinia  Brown,  and  Sarah  E.  Baker,  are 
acceptable  members,  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church  of  Pitt  street  station. 

Signed,  William  Collier,  Sup’t. 
Balt.  March  12,  1835. 

All  the  above  named  persons  are  known 
to  us,  and  hundreds  in  this  community. 
Every  one  of  them  is  worthy  of  credit, 
separately.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Collier,  is 
a,  Protestant  Methodist,  and  has  the 
charge  of  the  church  at  the  corner  of  Pitt 
and  Aisquith  streets.  The  five  first  cer- 
tificants  are  members  of  the  church  he 
serves.  The  fifth  one  is  a  Presbyterian. 
That  the  facts  stated  occured  just  as  sta¬ 
ted,  no  candid  person  can  doubt.  How 
those  facts  are  to  be  explained ,  we 
leave  all  to  decide  for  themselves.  For 
ourselves  we  take  it,  as  perfectly  clear, 
that  the  unhappy  sufferer,  from  whom  the 
screams  proceeded,  needed,  and  would 
have  thanked  God  for  deliverance  !  She 
would  have  come  out  from  them,  if  she 
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could;  she  would  have  escaped  as  a  bird 
out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler. 

We  take  leave  then  to  say  in  conclu¬ 
sion, 

1.  This  whole  subject  must  be  perfect¬ 
ly  familiar  to  the  Superior  of  this  Con¬ 
vent,  and  to  the  Priest  who  resides  there 
as  Confessor  to  the  establishment,  and 
we  demand  of  them, an  explicit  and  satis¬ 
factory  account  of  this  affair;  in  default 
of  receiving  which  we  shall  put  upon 
their  silence,  the  only  construction  it  can 
bear. 

2.  The  Archbishop  of  this  diocese, 
ought  to  know  that  such  transactions  are 
perpetrated  in  this  establishment.  And 
if  all  his  American  feelings, are  not  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  his  vows  and  duties  to  the 
head  of  the  Holy  Roman  state,  we  ex¬ 
pect  and  call  upon  him  to  ferret  out  this 
transaction,  and  relieve  the  public  mind, 
by  a  full  statement,  of  the  affair. 

3.  To  aid  him ,  in  his  humane  la¬ 
bours.  (For which  we  trust  he  has  lei¬ 
sure, ,  as  the  Terrapine  feasts  of  Lent 
must  now  be  over,)  we  have  to  say,  that 
we  are  well  assured  that  two  females 
have  died  within  six  months  in  the 
Carmelite  Convent;  and  if  he  will  fur¬ 
nish  us,  with  the  date  of  their  deaths, 
then  we  will  furnish  him,  with  the  date 
of  the  terrible  affair ,  to  which  we  now 
call  his  paternal  notice. 

4.  We  ask  our  law  makers,  and  law 
executors,  whether  their  honest  judg¬ 
ments,  do  not  tell  them,  that  such  estab¬ 
lishments,  ought  either  to  be  suppressed 
by  law,  or  subjected  to  the  most  rigid 
and  constant  scrutiny,  by  the  civil  au¬ 
thorities'?  If  all  the  past,  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  does  not  prove, that  these  nests 
of  unmarried  women,  under  the  despotic 
secret  control  of  unmarried  men,  are 
sure  to  be  places,  for  which  they  are  iit- 
ly  contrived — of  all  cruelty,  licentious¬ 
ness,  and  wretchedness?  Should  such 
terrible  abodes  of  sin  and  folly  be  held  sa¬ 
cred,  in  violating  human  an  i  divine 
laws,  and  oppressing  and  corrupting,  il 
not  destroying  free  Americans,  because 
their  founders  and  rulers,  do  their  mis¬ 
deeds  in  the  name  of  God? 

5.  We  call  upon  the  community  at 
large,  to  frown  upon  such  establishments 
Let  no  man  violate  any  law,  even  bad, 
ones.  Let  the  persons,  property  and 
rights  of  all  beheld  sacred.  We  are  no 
Jesuits;  weknow  that  no  end  can  justi¬ 
fy,  any  improper  means. — But  public 
sentiment  can  be  and  ought  to  be  en¬ 
lightened,  roused  and  turned  with  ire- 


sistible  power,  against  these  Nuneries. 
The  laws  ought  to  be  so  made  that  the 
oor  victims  may  get  out :  they  ought  to 
e  so  executed,  that  the  civil  authorities, 
should  statedly,  constantly,  promptly  in¬ 
terfere,  to  see  what  wrong  is  done,  and 
redress  it. — The  rulers  of  these  convents 
ought  to  be  brought  to  justice  for  crime, 
just  like  all  other  criminals.' — Children 
ought  never  to  be  sent  to  their  schools ; — 
young  ladies  ought  to  be  sedulously  kept 
from  the  influence  of  nuns  and  their  con¬ 
fessors;  and  the  whole  public  mind  so 
informed,  that  every  poor  girl  should 
knotv  what  a  place  and  a  fate  she  is 
seeking,  where  she  sets  her  face,  to¬ 
wards  these  abodes  of  sorrow.  Oh!  that 
God  would  deliver  our  land  and  our  chil¬ 
dren  “From  the  strange  woman,  even 
from  the  stranger  which flatter eth  with 
words  ;  which  forsakeih  the  guide  of 
her  youth,  andforgetteth  the  covenant 
of  God.  For  her  house,  inclineth  into 
death,  and  her  paths  unto  the  deap; 

NONE  THAT  GO  UNTO  HER  RETURN  AGAIN.”, 

Prov.  ii.  16 — 19, 
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CATHERINE  SEATON. 

BY  ANGELE  HULL. 

“As  the  rose  tree  is  composed  of  the  sweetest  flowers  and  the  sharpest  thorns;  ns  the  heavens  are  sometimes  over¬ 
cast,  alternately  tempestuous  and  serene, so  is  the  life  of  man  intermingled  with  hopes  and  fears,  with  joys  and  sorrows, 
with  pleasures  and  with  pains.1' — Burton. 


CHAPTER  L 

Catherine  Seaton  found  herself,  al  the  age  of 
nineteen,  nn  orphan,  penniless,  without  friends,  and 
the  sole  dependence  of  a  young  sister,  whose  ex¬ 
cessive  grief  on  the  death  of  nn  idolized  mother 
had  first  roused  her  from  her  own  share  to  the 
consciousness  of  their  lonely  situation  in  the  world 
of  care  and  misery,  which  few  escape. 

A  long,  lingering  disease  had  consumed  the 
scanty  pittance  with  which,  by  strict  economy, 
Mrs.  Seaton  had  continued  to  maintain  herself  and 
children  since  her  widowhood.  A  journey  to  a 
watering-place,  a  permanent  change  of  climate,  the 
expense  attending  the  wants  of  an  invalid,  the  phy¬ 
sician’s  bill,  a  startling  array  of  visits  and  prescrip¬ 
tions,  and,  lastly,  the  costs  of  the  funeral — all  these 
properly  settled  had  left  poor  Catherine  with  no¬ 
thing  on  earth  but  the  talents  she  had  cultivated, 
and  the  accomplishments  she  happily  possessed. 
These,  then,  were  to  be  made  the  source  of  a 
maintenance  for  herself  and  Jessy.  Alas',  had 
she  but  known  the  bitterness,  the  utter  thankless- 
ness  of  such  a  task,  even  her  strong  mind  would 
have  shrunk  from  encountering  its  many  trials! 
The  wayward  humours  of  spoiled  children,  the 
tyranny  of  proud  parents,  the  insolence  of  the  ig¬ 
norant  and  vulgar,  the  insults  and  humiliations  of 
the  rich  parvenu,  were  all  unknown  to  her  gene¬ 
rous  heart ;  and  when,  after  some  time,  she  found 
herself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  school,  she  had 
but  the  one  joyful  idea — “  I  have  secured  a  home 
for  Jessy — for  my  mother’s  darling  child.”  On 
this  young  sister,  the  sorrow  of  whom  she  hourly 
endeavoured  to  dissipate,  did  she  centre  her  hopes 
and  affection.  Gladly  she  watched  the  smiles  re¬ 
turning  to  her  lately  pale  countenance,  and  many 
were  the  prayers  offered  on  High  that  she  might 
'restore  the  cheerful  temper  and  contented  mind 
which  the  loss  of  an  exemplary  mother  had  de¬ 
stroyed.  On  her,  too,  depended  the  eternal  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  innocent  girl  and  her  future  capability 
of  dispensing  happiness  to  others.  Anxiously  and 
deeply  she  pondered  on  this  sacred  duty,  this  heavy 
responsibility,  and  her  heart  rose  lightly  above  all 
selfish  fear  or  dread  of  failure.  A  companion 
hitherto,  she  suddenly  found  herself  with  a  mo¬ 
ther’s  task  upon  her.  To  no  one  could  she  apply 
for  counsel.  Relatives  they  had  none,  and  the 
constant  occupation  of  nursing  an  invalid  had  pre¬ 


vented  their  making  any  acquaintances  in  the  place 
so  lately  their  home.  To  Heaven  she  consecrated 
her  work  of  love,  and  when  she  saw  the  bright 
glance  returning  to  Jessy’s  dark  eye,  there  was  a 
world  of  strength  within  her  heart,  and  a  prayer  of 
thankfulness  upon  her  lips. 

Jessy  was  but  fourteen,  a  gay,  laughter-loving 
creature,  ere  misfortune  clouded  her  young  brow. 
Her  purity  of  soul  and  guilelessness  of  heart,  her 
gentle  disposition  and  winning  address,  were  alike 
irresistible ;  and,  docile  as  n  lamb,  she  transferred 
to  her  sister  all  the  affectionate  submission  she  had 
ever  shown  her  mother. 

Catherine  was  beautiful ;  her  wide,  open  brow, 
her  large  gray  eye,  beaming  with  intellect,  the 
oval  face,  the  delicate  profile,  the  graceful  contour 
of  the  head,  joined  to  a  perfect  form,  made  her  look 
as  JesBy  said,  “  like  an  eastern  queen.”  As 
though,  by  contrast,  Jessy’s  beauty  lay  in  a  variety 
of  expression,  a  countenance  lit  up  by  every  emo¬ 
tion.  Her  sunny  ringlets  shaded  a  pair  of  merry 
black  eyes,  and  their  long  fringes  swept  a  cheek 
whose  clear  brown  wore  that  exquisite  colour  found 
on  the  inside  of  a  shell.  Her  mouth  was  small, 
and  the  short  upper  lip  the  very  outline  of  Cupid’s 
bow,  while  the  parting  of  its  coral  displayed  a  row 
of  pearls  the  envy  of  many  a  lame-toothed  spinster 
in  the  gossip-loving  place  of  M - . 

A  busy  day  it  was  that  preceded  Catherine’s 
“presentation,”  as  Jessy  laughingly  termed  it. 
She  ran  about  from  one  room  to  another  blithe  as 
a  bird,  her  sweet,  clear  voice  ever  and  anon  swell¬ 
ing  into  some  familiar  strain  that  gladdened  the 
heart.  '  A  picture  in  one  place,  a  vase  of  flowers 
in  another ;  the  bird-cage  hung  advantageously ; 
pieces  of  music  scattered  here  and  there  as  if  by 
accident,  gave  an  air  of  comfort  and  case  to  four 
walls  as  unadorned  as  peeling  whitewash  and  loop¬ 
hole  windows  could  make  them.  However,  Jessy 
played  fairy  in  a  dull  place,  and  none  but  a  woman’s 
hand  could  have  arranged  a  few  plain  chairs  and  an 
old  settee,  to  give  such  an  habitable  appearance  to 
such  an  uninhabitable  looking  place.  So  thought 
Catherine  as  her  sister’s  light  form  flitted  around 
her,  and  she  could  not  suppress  a  sigh  at  thought 
of  so  much  loveliness  and  worth  literally  wasted 
“on  the  desert  air.” 

But  now  mothers  and  aunts,  uncles  and  guard¬ 
ians,  came  pouring  in  to  try  the  new  teacher,  the 
old  one  having  been  banished  by  an  ostracism  a 
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few  months  previous.  All  come  with  the  osten¬ 
sible  purpose  of  serving  Miss  Seaton,  but  many 
were  there  to  serve  themselves,  and  discover,  if 
possible,  a  cheap  means  of  educating  children. 
People  always  go  on  Paddy’s  principle  of  reducing 
his  horse's  food  with  regard  to  the  suffering  race 
of  teachers.  Every  new  one  is  tried  with  the 
view  of  limiting  chnrges  “to  a  Btraw  a  day.” 
Truly,  Job’s  patience  was  tried,  but  he  never  had 
to  keep  a  school. 

Poor  Catherine  entered  the  room  with  beating 
heart  and  trembling  Btep,  but  her  self-possession 
was  so  perfect  that  none  could  detect  the  gnawing 
vulture  beneath.  Still  she  was  utterly  unprepared 
for  the  meanness  of  all— the  insulting  air  of  pa¬ 
tronage  of  sonic,  the  unfeeling  questions,  extor¬ 
tions  and  objections  of  others.  Orestes  could  not 
have  been  more  horrified  with  the  furies  alter  him 
than  Catherine  with  the  gibbering  crowd  around 
her. 

“  Your  charges  are  too  high,”  said  Mrs.  Jewall. 

“Oh,  enormous!"  echoed  Mrs.  Holdtight. 
“  Why,  my  little  girl  is  only  eight  years  old.” 

“And  Julia  but  six,”  said  Mrs.  Knight. 
“Could  we  not  strike  a  bargain  and  you  take  my 
three  little  ones,  deducting  a  third  ?” 

Poor  Catherine  had  never  yet  received  the  pro¬ 
posal  “of  striking  a  bargain!” 

“I  will  pay  you  in  potatoes,  Miss  Seaton,”  said 
Mrs.  Pinch,  who  owned  a  plantation  of  no  little 
extent.  “  It  will  be  a  great  advantage.” 

Catherine  had  heard  of  “potatoe  hills,”  but  not 
of  “potatoe  bills.”  She  was  growing  dizzy. 

“You  must  use  Worcester  for  Mary,  Miss 
Seaton.  She  never  learned  any  other  at  Mrs. 
Bumbleaddy's.  An  excellent  school,  by-the-by.” 

“  Well,  you  must  make  out  as  you  can  with 
Eliza's  books,  Miss  Seaton.  I  have  no  idea  of 
getting  new  ones  for  every  teacher,  especially  with 
Buch  demands  as  yours.  Really,  it  takeB  a  fortune 
to  educate  children  now-a-days.” 

Catherine's  cheeks  flushed  painfully,  and  she 
inwardly  thought — “  How  glad  I  am  that  my  poor 
Jessy  is  not  here.” 

“I  would  like  to  send  Elizabeth  one  day  and 
Minora  the  next,”  said  Mrs.  Sham.  “  Would 
there  be  any  difference  in  your  charges,  Miss  Sea¬ 
ton  ?  It  would  come  to  the  same  thing  in  the 
end,  and  be  quite  a  variety.  I  would  wish  you  to 
practise  before  Isabel,  so  as  that  she  can  catch  your 
style.  I  will  send  her  for  an  hour  a  day.  Of 
course  I  do  not  expect  you  to  nsk  anything,  as  I 
give  you  two  scholars.” 

Catherine  declined  educating  Misses  Minora  and 
Elizabeth  by  a  co-partnership,  and  vainly  hoped 
the  ordeal  was  at  an  end. 

“Miss  Seaton,”  said  a  lady  belonging  to  that 
class  of  people  emphaiicully  called  mushrooms,  of 
the  genus  insolent  and  presuming,  “pray,  attend, 
to  Julia's  writing  very  particularly.  She  received 
the  premium  last  year,  and  her  father  wishes  her  I 
penmanship  to  be  perfect.  And,  also,  be  careful  i 
of  her  complexion.  I  do  not  wish  her  to  run  in  the  ! 


sun  without  her  bonnet.  I  am  very  particular 
about  her  skin,  (it  is  so  easily  tanned,)  and  I  wish 
you  to  be  so  likewise.” 

Here  Catherine  replied,  somewhat  haughtily, 
that  she  had  not  offered  herself  as  nurse  to  her 
pupils.  Her  perfect  self-command  had  never  yet 
been  so  tested.  But  when  one  paused  another 
began. 

“  Alisa  Seaton,  Octavia  Antonia  must  learn  ge¬ 
ometry,  astronomy,  mathematics  and  the  fine  arts, 
besides  Johnson’s  Dictionary,"  said  one,  who, 
having  heard  of  such  things,  wished  to  impress  the 
“schoolmistress”  with  an  idea  that  her  education 
had  not  been  neglected.  “And,  please,  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  Tullisha  Ann's  feet — they  turn  in  some¬ 
what.  And  Calphurnia  Jane  must  be  corrected  of 
sucking  her  thumb.  1  depend  on  you.” 

In  vain  Catherine  protested  against  being  an¬ 
swerable  for  Tullisha  Ann’s  feet  or  Calphurnia's 
thumbs.  Foor  Pliny  !  Little  dreamed  he  of  the 
future  race  of  unclassical  Calphurnias  when  ho 
immortalized  his  fond  and  faithful  wife  ! 

“  Well,  Miss  Seaton,”  said  Mrs.  Somers,  a 
sweet-looking  woman,  who  had  been  a  silent  and 
pitying  spectator  of  Catherine’s  trials,  “if  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  teach  Alice  anything,  I 
will  be  grateful  for  it  and  so  will  her  father.  She 
is  a  sad  roinp,  and  will  be,  I  fear,  troublesome  to 
you,  but  she  has  too  good  a  heart  to  be  wilful. 
Anything  you  like  to  give  her’will  content  us,  and 
I  am  well  convinced  that  it  will  be  her  fault  if  she 
fails.  Good  morning;  we  have  trespassed  incon¬ 
siderately  upon  your  time.” 

Catherine  looked  up  gratefully  as  the  speaker 
extended  her  hand.  Hers  was  the  first  kind  voice 
she  had  heard,  and  the  flush  on  her  cheek  became 
less  painful  as  she  thanked  her.  When  she  was 
alone,  a  burst  of  tears  relieved  her,  and  she  hur¬ 
ried  to  her  room.  There  she  found  poor  Jessy, 
who  had  been  driven  away  front  the  window  w  here 
she  had  playfully  taken  her  stand,  unprepared  for 
the  scene  which  ensued. 

“  To  think  that  you,  Catherine  Seaton,  should 
be  subject  to  such  mortifications !”  was  her  pas¬ 
sionate  exclamation. 

“  In  truth,  ’tis  a  noble  name,  dear  Jessy,”  said 
Catherine,  somewhat  bitterly;  “but  what  have 
we  to  do  with  fine  names,  now  1  This  is  no  time 
for  pride,  my  child ;  and  school  your  mind  to  the 
apprenticeship  of  poverty  or  dependence.” 

“Dependence!”  murmured  Jessy,  as  she  sank 
into  her  sister’s  arms;  “’tis  a  little  word,  my 
Catherine.” 

“But  the  labour  is  a  sweet  one,  my  dear  Jessy, 

I  if  it  can  make  you  happy,”  said  Catherine,  as  she 
clasped  her  sister  closer  to  her  heart. 

•  «  *  *  *  *  *  * 

It  would  be  useless  to  recapitulate  the  many 
petty  mortifications  which,  like  the  drops  of  water 
on  the  criminal’s  head,  were  slowly  but  surely 
beginning  to  sadden  the  young  heart  of  the  orphan. 
Catherine's  “occupation”  had  begun,  and  al¬ 
though  the  more  laborious  part  devolved  on  her — 
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hearing  lessons  and  making  what  was  easy  enough  j 
appear  easier  still — Jessy  had  the  equally  unplea-  \ 
sant  task  of  drilling  hardened  cars  to  gamuts  and  i 
waltzes,  and  counting  semibreves  and  minims  to  j 
dull  children — stubborn  children,  and  conceited,  j 
impudent  misses  of  her  own  age.  Her  once  buoy-  \ 
ant  spirit  sank  beneath  the  fatigue  of  her  daily  ex-  \ 
ertions,  and  many  remarked  that  both  sisters  be-  j 
came  thinner  and  paler  as  time  passed.  Neither  \ 
spoke  to  the  other  of  suffering  or  weariness,  but  > 
Catherine’s  loving  eye  detected  the  feverish  pulse  j 
and  languid  step  of  her  darling  with  feelings  of  tire  1 
deepest  anguish.  j 

One  morning  as  she  took  her  seat  in  the  school-  | 
room,  she  remarked  Jessy’s  cheek  paler  than 
usual.  1 

“Are  you  well,  Jessy?”  said  she,  affectionately,  ; 
passing  her  hand  over  her  shining  hair.  “Go  and 
walk  awhile,  my  love,  and  I  will  supply  your  place 
in  your  absence.” 

And  many  of  the  girls  saw  the  tears  steal  down  ; 
Catherine’s  cheek  as  she  pursued  her  avocations 
that  morning.  With  unflinching  patience,  she  ac-  j 
complished  her  own  and  her  sister’s  share  of  their  : 
daily  duties. 

“There  is  only  one  more,  Miss  Seaton,”  said 
Alice  Somers,  rising  from  the  piano.  “  Do  rest 
awhile,  and  let  me  get  you  a  glass  of  water.”  j 
“Thank  you,  Alice,”  replied  Catherine;  “but  j 
send  Marian  Selby  for  her  lesson.  I  will  give 
Jessy  a  whole  day’s  rest,”  thought  she,  as  she 
imagined  her  enjoying  the  fresh  morning  air  and  j 
returning  with  her  cheek  less  pale.  j 

“  Marian  says,  please  let  her  finish  copying,  \ 
Miss  Seaton,”  said  Alice,  coming  to  the  door,  j 
“  She  begs  to  wait  until  Jessy  is  here,  as  she  is  j 
behind  the  rest  of  us  in  dictation,”  1 

“Very  well,  Alice;  but  Marian’s  lesson  must  ; 
not  be  forgotten;”  and  Catherine  went  back  to  her  j 
school- room.  j 

Jessy  returned  with  a  headache,  and  throwing  ! 
herself  on  her  little  bed,  fell  asleep.  Too  happy  l 
to  have  her  rest,  Catherine  at  her  hour  of  dismis-l 
sal  again  called  her  remaining  lesson.  j 

“No — no,  Miss  Seaton,”  said  Marian;  “you  ' 
are  too  tired,  and  I  can  do  without  my  music  lesson  ! 
for  once — so  good-by,  ma’am;”  and  the  child  ran  j 
out  of  the  gate  as  fast  as  she  could,  to  put  an  end  ! 
to  all  further  argument.  ] 

The  next  day  Catherine  was  surprised  at  not  ] 
seeing  Marian.  A  second  and  third  morning  pass-  i 
ed,  when  Alice  Somers  came  to  the  cottage  Hushed  ! 
and  agitated.  j 

“Miss  Seaton,  that  little  wretch,  Marian  Selby,  j 
told  her  mother  that  you  refused  her  a  music  les-  | 
son  when  she  reminded  you  of  it,  and  she  has  left  i 
school.” 

“  Is  there  not  some  mistake,  Alice  ?”  said  Ca¬ 
therine,  both  astonished  and  shocked. 

“No,  ma’am;  I  heard  Mrs.  Selby  tell  mother 
so  a  moment  ago.” 

Catherine  had  yet  to  experience  the  ingratitude 
and  duplicity  of  school  girls.  More  than  one  event  ; 


of  this  kind  occurred;  but  for  Jessy’s  sake  she 
complained  not,  and  many  were  the  slights  she 
received  of  which  her  6ister  never  heard. 

One  Saturday — (it  is  hard  to  determine  whether 
pupil  or  teacher  loves  holiday  best) — one  Saturday, 
as  Jessy  sat  listlessly  gazing  from  the  window  on 
the  scene  without,  she  saw  one  of  the  school  girls 
enter  the  house,  while  a  servant  followed  bearing 
a  dish. 

“Well,  Mary,  how  are  you  this  morning?”  said 
Catherine’s  sweet  voice. 

“  I’m  very  well,  ma’am,  l  thank  you.  Mamma 
sends  you  her  compliments  and  these  sausages, 
and  told  me  to  bring  my  music  and  see  if  you 
would  not  give  me  a  lesson  to-day,  as  I  missed 
mine  yesterday  ?” 

“  Why  did  you  not  come,  Mary,  and  take  your 
lesson?”  said  Catherine,  by  no  means  grateful  lor 
the  present  so  disinterestedly  offered. 

“  It  rained  so,  ma’am,  that  1  could  not  come ; 
but  ma  just  received  these  sausages  and  thought 
you  would  like  them.” 

Jessy  was  half  inclined  to  return  the  gift,  and 
felt  provoked  at  Catherine  for  submitting  so  quietly 
to  an  imposition.  But  her  sister  sat  down  to  the 
piano,  and  having  given  her  lesson,  dismissed  the 
child  and  returned  to  the  little  parlour.  She  could 
not  help  laughing  as  the  dish  caught  her  eye. 

“  You  do  not  appear  to  relish  the  bait,  Jessy,” 
said  she,  with  a  mischievous  smile.  “  What  are 
you  thinking  of?” 

“  I  am  wondering  if  this  is  not  what  Rogers 
calls  the  *  dull  impertinence  of  life,’”  replied  she, 
somewhat  pettishly. 

Oh,  what  a  pang  crossed  Catherine’s  heart  as 
she  remarked  the  tone  of  fretfulness  in  which  this 
was  said!  It  was  a  sad  proof  of  suffering  when 
Jessy’s  sweet  temper  grew  milled. 

“  Oh,  Catherine  1”  said  she,  clasping  her  hands, 
“  this  all  seems  very  ridiculous,  but  it  is  not  so  to 
me.  How  long  must  this  continue?  How  long, 
indeed?”  and  she  sank  back  into  her  chair. 
“Already  a  year  has  passed,  and  still - ” 

“And  still,  my  dear  sister,  we  have  managed 
to  live,  incurring  no  debts.  The  rent  is  paid ; 
Rosanna’s  wages  also — and  yet  there  is  too  little 
left  to  cease  our  labours.  Do  not  repine,  my  dar¬ 
ling  Jessy ;  for  Heaven’s  sake,  keep  up  your  spirits. 
We  have  but  these  to  depend  on;  then  do  not  dis¬ 
tress  me  by  asking  how  long  this  must  continue.” 

“I  will  not,  Catherine,  l  will  not,”  said  Jessy, 
throwing  herself  into  her  sister’s  arms.  “But, 
oh !  how  bitterly  have  I  felt  the  change  from  my 
mother’s  and  your  tenderness  to  the  false-hearted¬ 
ness  of  self-styled  patrons!” 

“Rise  above  adversity,  my  child,”  said  Cathe¬ 
rine,  kissing  her;  “it  is  sent  for  some  wise  pur¬ 
pose,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  receive  it  gratefully. 
Remember  ‘the  jewel’  it  contains,  and  rejoice  that 
we  are  chastened.  None  have  ever  been  so  good 
and  so  great,  or  raised  themselves  so  high  os  to 
be  above  the  reach  of  troubles.  Our  Lord  ‘  was 
a  man  of  sorrows.'  And  now  come  with  me  over 
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your  garden.  There  is  a  cluster  of  tea-roses  worth 
all  Mrs.  Dunn’s  sausages!” 

And  with  returning  smiles,  Jessy  wound  her 
arm  around  her  sister  and  forgot  her  grief! 

********* 

Days  passed,  and  one  by  one  Catherine's  little 
girls  left  her.  Mrs.  Selby  had  sent  for  an  opposi¬ 
tion  governess,  and  used  every  efibrt  to  deprive  the 
orphans  of  their  daily  bread. 

“How  strange  it  is,”  said  Jessy,  one  Sunday, 
as  she  leant  on  Catherine’s  arm  returning  from 
church — “  how  strange  it  is,  Catherine,  that  people 
look  coldly  on  and  shun  us  since  a  few  months. 
It  is  no  shame  to  be  poor,  if  we  are  honest.” 

“Ah,  my  dear,  there  you  are  very  much  mis¬ 
taken,”  said  a  voice ;  nnd  turning  around,  she  saw 
Mr.  Testy,  a  caustic  old  bachelor,  who  hid  a  world 
of  benevolence  beneath  his  sarcasms.  “  My  dear 
Miss  Jessy,  have  you  no  idea  of  what  constitutes 
aristocracy  here  ?  Do  not  your  neighbours  sell 
molasses  by  the  pint  and  cheese  by  the  half-pound? 
And  are  they  not  rich? — are  they  not  honoured? 
Have  you  no  desire  of  so  distinguishing  yourself?” 

“  ‘  Did  this  in  Ctesar  seem  ambitious  ?’  ”  said 
Jessy,  with  a  smile. 

“  My  dear,”  continued  Mr.  Testy,  striking  his 
cane  on  the  ground,  “you  and  your  sister  there 
have  made  a  great  mistake  in  choosing  for  your¬ 
selves.  You  should  have  applied  to  me  for  advice. 
Now,  Miss  Jessy,  if  you  will  but  sell  milk  or 
vinegar,  retail  gingerbread  and  beer,  if  you  will 
shave  bills  and  get  a  premium  for  coppers  or  six¬ 
pences,  you  will  find  your  consequence  increase. 
But  to  teach,  to  make  use  of  your  intellect  for  a 
support !  What  have  these  people  to  do  with 
talent,  think  you!  Pshaw!  ‘Throw  talent  to 
the  dogs.’  Invent  receipts.  Mr.  Trebat  married 
his  cook,  and  see  how  proudly  his  daughter — holds 
her  head.  Let  Catherine  keep  a  shop,  and  you 
will  hand  cider  to  the  customers.  Mrs.  Middle 
did  the  same  fifteen  years  ago,  and  who  drives  a 
finer  carriage  than  Mrs.  Middle's  sister?  Clean 
bonnets;  that  is  more  pleasant  than  teaching. 
Ah,  my  dear  child,”  continued  Mr.  Testy,  as 
Jessy’s  merry  laugh  sounded  in  his  ear,  “  you  will 
think  me  a  sad  gossip,  I  fear ;  but  when  I  look 
back  into  the  past  and  see  the  origin  of  those  who 
proudly  look  down  on  such  as  you  and  your  noble 
sister,  I  cannot  help  giving  vent  to  my  indignation. 
Your  gentle  blood,  your  refinement,  your  beauty, 
all  to  be  lost  in  such  a  place  as  this  for  want  of 
the  wealth  you  should  enjoy.  Well,  well ;  fortune 
plays  ‘  fantastic  tricks’  sometimes,  and  your  turn 
will  come.  Good-by,  my  dear  young  ladies ;  pray, 
forget  my  scandal.” 

»*  ****** 

"If  we  could  but  leave  this  place,”  murmured 
Jessy,  os  they  sat  one  evening  sadly  wondering 
what  was  to  become  of  them.  Alice  Somers  alone 
remained  true  to  the  orphans  she  had  learned  to 
love.  But  what  was  the  trifling  sum  they  received 
from  her !  Catherine  found  herself  at  the  end  of 
another  year  with  failing  strength  and  bursting 


heart.  Close  confinement  had  chased  the  colour 
from  Jessy’s  check,  and  a  weight  seemed  upon 
her  spirits.  Catherine  sank  back  in  utter  hope¬ 
lessness  os  she  marked  the  bitterness  of  her  sister's 
once  glad  tones,  and  bowing  her  head  on  her  knees, 
she  wept  aloud.  Her  strong  mind  had  borne  up 
like  the  oak  before  the  storm,  but  when  she  saw 
that  young  spirit  crushed  and  broken,  she  gave  up 
almost  in  despair. 

At  last  Jessy  fell  sick,  and  Catherine  sent  in 
haste  and  alarm  for  the  physician. 

“  Nothing  will  do  but  change  of  air,  my  dear 
young  lady;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  change  of 

scene,”  said  Dr. - .  “  Your  sister’s  malady  is 

more  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body.” 

“Change  of  nir?  Oh,  God,  then  she  must 
die !”  was  Catherine’s  exclamation,  as  she  fell 
upon  her  knees.  “  Oh,  Jessy,  my  faded  flower, 
must  I  then  see  thee  go  when  but  a  small  sum 
would  relieve  thee !” 

Frantically  she  snatched  a  watch  from  the  tabic. 
It  hnd  been  her  mother's;  and  hurrying  on  her 
bonnet,  she  almost  flew  to  the  gate.  There  she 
met  Mr.  Testy. 

“  Do  not  stop  me,”  said  she,  as  he  caught  her 
cold  hand  in  his ;  “  I  must  not  be  detained.” 

“But,  my  dear  young  lady,”  cried  he,  “I  enn- 
not  let  you  leave  me  thus.  Your  face  is  as  pale 
as  snow — your  hands  like  ice.  What  on  earth  has 
happened  ?” 

“  Jessy — is  ill,  and  wants  change  of  air,”  gasped 
Catherine ;  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands 
she  burst  into  tears. 

“  Gome,  my  dear  child,”  said  the  kind-hearted 
old  bachelor,  leading  her  as  gently  as  an  infant, 
and  seating  himself  beside  her  on-the  cottage- step. 
“  Is  there  not  nir  enough  in  the  world  for  your 
sister  that  you  should  thus  agitate  yourself  ?  Tell 
me  all  about  it,  my  dear ;  let  me  see  what  is  to  be 
done.” 

It  was  soon  told,  and  as  Catherine  finished,  she 
put  the  watch  in  his  hand. 

“Keep  it,  child,  keep  it,”  said  Mr.  Testy,  re¬ 
turning  it.  “  There  is  no  use  to  part  with  it,  no 
use  at  all.  Let  me  think.  Can  you  be  ready  to¬ 
morrow  morning  at  six  o’clock  ?  Get  all  your 
coats  and  pantaloons — pshaw !  what  am  I  saying 
— get  all  your  frocks  and  laces  together” — (poor 
Mr.  Testy  had  a  very  confused  idea  of  a  lady’s 
wardrobe) — “  and  wrap  Jessy  up  in  some  of  your 
flannels,  and  I  will  call  for  you  in  my  little  vehicle. 
Some  miles  from  here  I  have  a  sister,  a  kind- 
hearted  soul  as  ever  lived ;  you  shall  go  to  her, 
and  be  sure  of  a  welcome.” 

Catherine  looked  up  gratefully  through  her 
tears,  but  could  not  speak.  Mr.  Testy  pressed 
her  hand  and  turned  away,  but  as  he  walked  to 
the  gate  the  warm  drops  coursed  down  his  cheeks. 

“Poor  things!”  grumbled  he — “poor  things,  I 
could  not  help  it,  upon  my  soul  1  But  what  will 
these  cursed  village  folkB  say  when  they  see  me 
driving  two  females  in  my  barouche?  Well,” 
continued  he,  looking  up  to  the  windows  of  a  large 
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house,  before  which  he  stood,  “  who — the  d - 1 

cares!  Some  ten  years  hence  yon  very  young 
iady,  the  vain,  fashionable  Miss  Trebat,  after  wait¬ 
ing  that  long  for  some  of  her  beaux  to  1  pop,'  would 
be  too  glad  to  gel  me— old  Testy.  But,"  said  he, 
after  a  pause,  1  ‘  I’ll  be  hanged  if  she  shall;"  and 
he  walked  quickly  away. 


CHAPTER  II. 

“The  day  it  came 

Is  noted  as  a  white  day  in  their  lives.” — Roches. 

Tiie  place  to  which  I  beg  my  readers  to  trans¬ 
port  themselves  was  a  splendid  mansion,  whose 
noble  appearance  indicated  the  vast  wealth  of  its 
owner.  I,-ar  and  wide  lay  cultivated  fields,  hang¬ 
ing  vineyards,  and  gay  parterres,  while  beneath 
the  broad  trees  that  shaded  the  avenue  leading. to 
the  house,  were  herds  of  deer  browsing  in  the 
noontide  sun,  or  resting  quietly  until  some  noise 
would  cause  them  to  lift  their  graceful  heads  and 
bound  away,  scared  by  the  rustling  of  a  leaf. 
Fountains  played  here  and  there  before  the  house, 
while  behind,  the  raised  windows  of  a  wide  con¬ 
servatory  displayed  the  rare  exolies  within.  A 
gentleman  of  distinguished  appearance  stood  ab¬ 
stractedly  gazing  upon  the  bright  scene  without. 
In  his  absence  of  mind  he  had  scattered  hundreds 
of  brilliant  leaves  at  his  feet.  Ilis  features  were 
not  regular  enough  for  a  young  lady's  beau  ideal, 
but  the  tout  ensemble  was  perfect.  The  high  noble 
forehead,  the  clear  blue  eye,  the  curved  mouth, 
were  all  expressive  of  the  mind  within  ;  and  amid 
the  waving  masses  of  dark  hair  around  his  brow, 
one  or  two  silver  threads  might  have  been  detect¬ 
ed,  as  though  he  had  not  passed  unscathed  through 
time's  rough  stream.  Left  an  orphan  at  eighteen, 
Horbourne  St.  Clair  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
and  still  remained  (to  the  disappointment  of  many 
a  fair  one’s  hopes},  a  single  man.  Many  a  bright 
lip  has  smiled  on  him,  but  he  doubted  its  truth. 
Many  a  soft  word  had  been  lavished  on  him,  but 
still  he  was  skeptic  enough  to  dream  of  insincerity. 
And  yet,  as  he  passed  through  a  long  suite  of 
rooms  solitary  and  alone,  he  could  not  help  ex¬ 
claiming,  with  Cosmo  de  Medici — “  Quests  e 
troppo  gran  casa  a  si  poco  famiglia.” 

“  Myself — myself,  wherever  I  turn,"  continued 
he,  as  he  saw  his  form  reflected  on  every  side  in 
the  immense  mirrors  that  reached  the  floor.  And 
as  he  put  back  the  rich  velvet  curtains  and  gazed 
upon  the  lovely  landscape  around,  a  deep  sigh  told 
how  the  proud  owner  of  it  all  yearned  for  some 
"  kindred  spirit"  with  whom  to  share  its  wealth. 

A  piano  stood  closed  in  one  of  the  recesses, 
while  at  Horbourne's  side  a  harp  neglected  and 
unstrung  turned  tell-tale  on  what  once  had  been 
the  thought  of  its  master.  His  elbow  struck  the 
loosened  string,  and  the  deep  discordant  sound 
swept  through  the  apartment. 

“  Pshaw  1"  said  he.  as  he  stepped  forward  and 


pulled  the  bell,  “  perhaps  my  bride’s  voice  might 
one  day  have  proved  as  tuneless  as  the  harp  I 
purchased  in  my  dreams  of  happiness.  Ay” — and 
there  was  a  bitterness  in  his  tone — “  if  I  had  had 
less  of  all  this  splendour,  I  might  have  been  loved 
for  some  merit  of  my  own. — My  horse,”  said  he, 
as  the  servant  opened  the  door. 

“  Well,  what  is  it,  Thomas?”  asked  he,  per¬ 
ceiving  the  man  remain  os  if  anxious  to  speak. 

“  If  you  please,  sir,  Johnson  has  just  returned 
from  Rose  farm  and  wishes  to  see  you.” 

“Tell  him  to  come  in,  then,”  replied  Horbourne, 
sinking  into  an  arm-chair.  “I  am  never  alone!” 
and  he  burst  into  a  laugh  as  the  impatient  phrase 
fell  from  his  lips.  “A  pretty  lover  I  would  make, 
surely,  with  my  whims  and  my  lady’s,  too!” 

“I  beg  pardon,  sir,”  said  Johnson,  an  old  family 
servant ;  “  but  Thomas  told  me  to  como  up.” 

“  Yes,  Johnson,  I  sent  for  you  here.  What  do 
you  want?” 

“  Knowing  as  how  you  knowed  everybody,  Mr. 
Horbourne,  I  come  to  show  you  something  I  found 
os  I  was  ridin*  along  early  this  morning.  You 
see,  sir,  I  was  cornin'  on  slowly,  (not  that  I  would 
have  you  think  that  I  nm  anyways  idle,  sir,)  but  I 
was  riding  along  very  early  this  morning— I  think 
it  might  have  been  about  five  o’clock,  ’cause,  you 
see,  Mr.  Horbourne,  it  wan’t  very  far  from  Rose 
farm — although  it’s  a  good  sixteen  mile  from  here ; 
so,  as  I  was- ridin' - " 

“  Well,  what  did  you  find,  my  good  Johnson  ?” 
and  Mr.  St.  Clair's  tone  of  voice  was  somewhat 
indicative  of  impatience. 

“  You  see,  sir,”  returned  Johnson,  not  in  the 
least  disconcerted,  “it  was  about  five  o’clock  this 
morning;  and  as  I  had  already  made  two  mile  from 
Rose  farm,  and  the  horse  is  a  little  lame,  too — (I 
must  tell  you.  sir,  how  he  got  lamed,  for  I  don't 
wish  you  to  imagine  me  in  any  way  hard  on  a 
dumb  animal.)  As  I  passed  the  milestone  this 
side  of  Rose  farm,  there  was  a  man  settin’  down 
on  a  log,  and  he  hnd  on - ” 

“But  what  did  you  find?”  exclaimed  his  listen¬ 
er,  rising  hastily  out  of  his  scat.  “  Do  you  not 
see  ntc  waiting  here  wnile  my  horse  is  at  the 
door?” 

“  Oh,  I  beg  pardon,  sir;  I  found  a  lady  on  the 
road,"  said  Johnson. 

"A  lady?”  repeated  Horbourne,  laughing. 

“  Yes,  6ir,  a  lady,”  said  Johnson,  drawing  him¬ 
self  up  with  great  dignity;  “and  here  she  be,  all 
in  a  gold  case,  and  her  own  hair  at  the  back  of  her 
head.” 

“  A  miniature,”  said  Horbourne,  taking  it  from 
him.  “  What  a  lovely  face !”  and  still  gazing  on 
it,  he  again  exclaimed,  “  what  a  lovely  face ! 
Whero  can  such  a  treasure  lie  hid  ?” 

“  It  was  pretty  well  kivered  up  with  sand,  Mr. 
Horbourne ;  but  as  I  told  you  before,  I  found  it 
two  mile  this  side  o’  Rose  farm,  just  as  I  was 
cornin'  slowly  along,  about  five  o’clock  this  morn¬ 
ing.  You  know  the  lady,  sir?”  Baid  Johnson, 
inquiringly. 
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“  No,  Johnson.  I  do  not,”  said  Horbourne,  still 
contemplating  the  picture.  ‘‘That  leaves  us  but 
one  way  of  discovering  the  owner,  and  I  must 
advertise  it.” 

“  Oh,  disert  it  by  all  means,  sir,”  said  John¬ 
son.  “Maybe  the  lady’s  sweetheart  might  have 
lost  it,  and  he’ll  be  in  great  distress,  poor  young 
gentleman.” 

“Nonsense I”  exclaimed  Mr.  St.  Clair,  testily. 

Johnson  had  quite  interrupted  a  pleasant  train 
of  thought  into  which  he  had  unconsciously  fallen 
while  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  were  fixed  on  his. 

“  I  havn’t  told  you,  sir,  how  the  horse  got 
lamed,”  and  Johnson  looked  up  for  permission  to 
continue  his  story. 

“  I  never  beheld  a  finer  eye,”  was  the  answer. 

“Why,  as  for  that,  sir,  Jenny’s  eyes  be  much 
finer,  ’cause  the  other’s - ” 

“Jenny!  Who  are  you  speaking  of?  What 
Jenny — or  rather  Jane,  for  it  appears  to  me,  John¬ 
son,  that  you  are  somewhat  familiar  in  calling  a 
lady  by  her  name.  Nay, sir,  you  are  impertinent.” 

“  But  I  wan’t  talking  about  ladies,  Mister  Hor¬ 
bourne,”  replied  the  man,  smiling,  as  he  scratched 
his  head ;  “I meaned  the  black  mare  Jenny.” 

“You  can  go,  Johnson,”  said  his  master,  after 
looking  at  him  for  a  moment.  “  Tell  Thomas  to 
lead  my  horse  back  to  the  stable;  I  shall  not  ride 
to-day.” 

“Yes,  sir;”  and  once  more  Horbourne  was 
alone. 

“  Beautiful— oh,  beautiful!  And  this  is  no 
common  portrait;  there  is  an  air  of  high-breeding 
about  the  head,  an  elegance  in  the  nose,  gentle 
blood  in  the  slender  white  throat  and  small  hand ; 
nay,  the  cashmere  that  is  negligently  cast  around 
her,  tells  a  tale  of  the  fair  beauty’s  refined  taste. 
Sweet  one,  do  not  madden  me  by  the  gaze  of 
those  bright  eyes!  The  original,  where  can  she 
be  ?  Can  I  not  find  her,  and  then - ?  Pshaw!” 

Iiorbourne’s  thoughts  would  fly  ofT  to  their  re¬ 
volving  point,  and  after  exclaiming  at  his  madness, 
he  took  his  hat  and  strolled  down  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence-office  with  the  miniature  in  his  hand. 

“  Is.  there  no  mark  upon  it,  sir,  by  which  it 
could  be  better  recognized  ?”  asked  the  clerk. 

“I  do  not  know,  indeed,”  said  Horbourne,  for¬ 
getting  that  he  had  not  once  turned  it  over. 
“  There  may  be  a  spring.” 

“  I  think  I  see  some  letters  on  the  back,  Mr. 
St.  Clair,”  said  the  clerk,  somewhat  amused  os  he 
watched  his  attempts  to  find  an  opening  in  the  glass. 

“Ah,  indeed?  Yes,  here  are  initials;”  and 
beneath  a  lock  of  fair  hair  like  golden  threads, 
were  engraved  the  letters  “  C.  D.” 

******** 

“  A  gentleman,  air,”  said  Thomas,  opening  the 
door  of  the  room  wherein  Horbourne  St.  Clair 
sat  musing,  with  a  book  in  his  hand. 

“  My  name  is  Testy,  sir,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Testy, 
of - ” 

Horbourne  bowed;  the  servant  placed  a  chair 
and  withdrew. 


“I  came,  Mr. — St.  Clair  is  the  name,  I  think  ?” 
and  the  old  bachelor  drew  out  a  paper  from  his 
pocket-book,  and  waiting  until  he  had  donned  his 
spectacles,  repeated  his  question — “Your  name  is 
j  St.  Clair,  if  you  are  the  gentleman  who  advertised 
{  a  miniature?” 

j  “  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Testy?  I  really  am  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  you!”  exclaimed  Horbourne,  start- 
|  ing  up. 

I  Mr.  Testy  pushed  his  spectacles  back  to  get  a 
better  view  of  his  host. 

“  Really,”  said  he,  looking  surprised;  and  then 
suddenly  pausing — “  Oh,  how  do  you  do?  I  am 
|  very  well,  I  thank  you.” 

“I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Testy.  You 

came  to  inquire  about - ” 

“  About  Miss  Seaton’s  miniature,  sir,  found  on 

the  road  to - ,  about  two  miles,”  and  here  Mr. 

Testy  drew  out  the  paper  to  read  the  advertisement 
once  more — “about  two  miles  from  Rose  farm.” 

“  Miss  Seaton  ?  Miss  Seaton,  I  think  you  said, 
sir?” 

|  “I  did,  Mr.  St.  Clair.  Miss  Catherine  Seaton 
is  the  lady  to  whom  the  miniature  belongs.  The 
5  initials  are - ”  * 

!  “  *  C.  D.’  beneath  a  lock  of  hair,”  interrupted 

!  Horbourne,  suddenly  cast  down  from  the  pinnacle 
i  of  delight  on  which  he  had  for  a  moment  stood, 
j  “  The  miniature  is  of  Mrs.  Seaton.  It  belonged 
j  to  her  sister,  Catherine  Douglas,  and  was  sent  by 
j  her  for  her  niece  to  copy.” 

|  “To  copy?  Ah!”  and  recollecting  himself, 
5  Horbourne  paused.  “  I  wish  that  I  could  possess 
!  a  copy  of  so  beautiful  a  countenance,”  he  con- 
!  tinued,  wondering  in  his  own  mind  how  he  could 
|  discover  more  respecting  the  daughter  of  a  mother 
|  so  lovely  ;  and  drawing  the  locket  from  his  bosom, 
j  he  gave  it  reluctantly  into  Mr.  Testy’s  hand. 

!  “  Catherine  herself,  by  all  that  is  perfect!”  ex- 

!  claimed  the  old  bachelor,  delighted.  “  I  had  never 
1  seen  this  miniature,  Mr.  St.  Clair,  but  it  was  lost 
j  by  Miss  Seaton  while  she  was  traveling  with  me 

j  a  few  mile3  from - ,  and  seeing  your  advertise- 

|  ment,  she  bade  me  claim  it.” 

“Is  such  beauty  as  that  wasted  on - ?”  asked 

;  Horbourne,  with  a  smile. 

!  “Wasted,  indeed!”  said  Mr.  Testy,  with  a 
bang  on  the  chair.  “  Would  you  believe  it,  sir, 
that  Catherine  Seaton  and  her  sister  might  have 
died - ” 

He  stopped  suddenly,  recollecting  that  he  had 
no  right  to  betray  the  confidence  of  the  orphans. 
And  yet  before  night,  Horbourne  St.  Clair,  without 
even  asking  another  question,  knew  their  whole 
history,  while  Mr.  Testy  sat  ensconced  in  the  most 
comfortable  seat  to  be  found  in  St.  Clair  manor, 
as  cosily  as  though  he  were  settled  for  life. 

“Then  you  will  not  remain  longer?”  said  Hor- 
,  bourne,  as  they  sat  at  breakfast  the  next  morning. 

“  I  promised  to  be  at  my  sister’s  to-night,  sir, 
|  or  I  should  be  most  happy  to  stay  and  explore  the 
|  beauties  of  your  splendid  possessions.  If  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  go  for  my  horse  ?” 
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“  My  dear  sir,  pray  let  the  horse  follow  my  car¬ 
riage.  I  will  be  delighted  to  accompany  you  on 
my  way  to  Rose  farm,  and  you  will  find  yourself 
much  less  fatigued,  I  do  assure  you.’  ’ 

“I  do  not  doubt  it,”  replied  Mr.  Testy,  quite 
won  by  St.  Clair’s  winning  politeness.  “Sixteen 
miles  on  horseback  are  somewhat  too  much  for  an 
old  man,  and  I  gladly  accept  your  kind  oiler.” 
******** 

“Will  you  not  come  in,  Mr.  St.  Clair?”  said 
Mr.  Testy,  as  his  young  host  descended  to  assist 
him  in  alighting  from  the  carriage. 

“Not  this  evening,  I  thank  you,  but  to-morrow 
I  shall  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  you.” 
And  Horbourne’s  proud  equipage  swept  along  the 
Becluded  road,  the  owner  dreaming  within  of  a 
lovely  form  that  might  be  won  to  sit  by  his  side 
and  end  his  loneliness. 

******** 

Two  months  after  a  lady  and  gentleman  were 
gazing  together  from  the  window  at  St.  Clair  ma¬ 
nor.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  splendour  of  the 
newly- furnished  apartment.  Paintings  and  porce¬ 
lain,  statues  and  carving,  the  magnificent  hangings, 
the  broad  silver  frames  around  the  mirrors,  all  told 
how  much  had  been  expended  to  greet  the  bride 
who  was  mistress  of  it  all.  But  as  Catherine  St. 
Clair’s  face  was  turned  to  view,  none  dreamed  of 
aught  else  but  its  rare  beauty. 

“How  lovely  Bhe  is!”  exclaimed  Catherine,  as 
Jessy  was  seen  on  the  walk  with  her  arm  in  Mr. 
Testy’s.  “Do  you  not  think  so,  Horbourne?” 
and  she  turned  to  her  husband. 

‘  ‘  Ay,  sweet  Catherine ;  but  I  was  thinking  more 
of  the  soft  eyes  befote  tne.  Oh !  you  cannot  tell 
how  deeply  I  feel  the  happiness  of  possessing  a 
companion  so  loved  os  I  love  you!  I  am  no  longer 
the  solitary  master  of  all  this  magnificence.  You 


t  are  mine,  my  guardian  angel,  ever  since  I  first  be- 
|  held  the  miniature,  the  blessed  miniature,  that  sent 
|  you  to  me.  And  to  know  you  love  me,  Cathe- 

Irinc !” 

“Ah,  Horbourne,”  said  his  wife,  pressing  the 
hand  that  held  hers,  “  how  happy  I  am  to  hear  you 
speak  thus.  You  know  full  well  that  the  wealth 
you  shower  on  the  penniless  orphan  is  nothing 
compared  to  the  noble,  generous  heart  I  am  proud 
|  to  have  won.  And  yet,”  continued  she,  as  the 
!  tears  sprang  in  her  dark  eyes,  “  how  few,  how  very 
j  few  would  have  trusted  as  you  have  done.” 

St.  Clair  pressed  her  to  his  heart — but  who  could 
have  doubted  Catherine  Seaton  ! 

**  ***  »** 

“  Mother,  the  cottage  windows  are  open,”  said 
Alice  Somers. 

“  Here  is  a  letter.  Miss  Alice,”  said  the  servant. 
“From  Jessy!”  screamed  the  child,  tearing  it 
open  with  delight.  “‘St.  Clair  manor  — dear 
Alice.’  Oh,  mother — mother,  Catherine  is  mar¬ 
ried  !” 

The  letter  contained  the  news  of  their  change 
from  gloom  to  happiness,  and  a  few  lines  from 
Mrs.  St.  Clair,  begging  the  “opposition  governess” 
to  take  her  place  and  accept  the  cottage  as  it  stood. 

“Married  to  Mr.  St.  Clair?  Upon  my  word, 
that  is  doing  well  for  a  poor  schoolmistress,”  said 
Mrs.  Selby.  “  Is  she  coming  here  at  all,  Alice  ?’’ 
“  Yes,  ma’am  ;  Jessy  writes  that  they  are  com- 
!  ing  to  take  me  home  with  them,  if  mamma  likes.” 

!  “Ah,  indeed;  then  I  shall  do  myself  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  calling.  Write  word  so,  Alice.” 

“  Yes,  ma’am,”  said  Alice;  but  if  Mrs.  Selby 
had  seen  her  message  written  in  italics  and  followed 
by  notes  of  admiration  like  a  volley  of  sky-rockets, 
she  would  probably  have  preferred  another  mes¬ 
senger  ! 
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fulness  would  not  consider  the  thing  so  very  impossible  or  ridiculous.  No:  ‘afterwards.’  In  this  case,  I  have  ceased  to  blame  myself  or  others. 
X  was  all  interest  at  once.  '  '  Whatever  was,  being  past,  was  right  to  be,  and  could  not  have  been 

“  In  love  with  Mr.  Mae  Arthur,’’  I  raid,  scarcely  as  a  question,  being  a  I  otherwise, 
that  Arcadian  time  of  life  when  one  takes  as  a  natural  ncce«sity,  and  “  My  mother  went  home  next  morning,  alone.  We  were  to  follow  in  a 
believes  as  an  undoubted  truth,  that  everybody  marries  his  or  her  first  few  days,  though  she  would  not  allow  us  to  fix  anytime.  Her  departure 


was  so  hurried  that  I  remember  nothing  about  it,  save  her  answer  to  my 
“  No,  my  dear ;  not  with  Mr.  MaoArthur.”  father’s  urgent  desire— almost  command — that  if  anything  was  amiss  she 

I  was  so  astonished,  so  completely  dutnb-foundered — for  I  h  id  woven  a  would  immediately  let  him  know, 
sort  of  ideal  round  my  good  old  friend— that  I  suffered  Mrs.  MacArthur  “  ‘  Under  all  circumstances,  wife,’  he  reiterated.  ‘  this  yon  promise  V 
to  knit  in  silence  for  fall  five  minutes.  My  surprise  was  not  lessened  when  '“I  promise.’ 

ehe  said,  with  a  little  Emile—  “  Though  when  she  was  gone  he  deolared  she  need  not  have  said  it 


“  ‘  X  promise. 

“  Though  when  she  was  gone  he  deolared  she  need  not  have  said  it  so 


“He  was  a  young  gentleman  of  good  parts ;  and  he  was  very  fond  ol  earnestly,  since  we  should  be  at  home  almost  as  soon  as  the  slow  Bath 
me.  Proud,  too,  rather.  For  though  yon  might  not  think  it,  my  dear,  I  coach  could  take  her  and  bring  us  a  letter.  And  besides,  there  wa9  no- 
was  actually  a  beauty  in  those  days.”  thing  likely  to  happen.  But  he  fidgetted  a  good  deal,  being  nnnsed  to 

I  bad  very  little  doubt  of  it  The  slight  lithe  figure,  the  tiny  hands  her  absence  in  their  happy  wedded  life.  He  was,  like  most  men  sla& 
and  feet, — if  you  had  walked  behind  Mrs.  MacArthur  yon  might  have  to  blame  anybody  bnt  himself,  .and  the  whole  day  and  the  next,  waa- 

taken  her  for  a  young  woman  still.  Certainly,  people  lived  slower  and  cross  at  intervals  with  both  Edmond  and  me ;  bnt  we  bore  it _ and  na- 

easier  in  the  last  generation  than  in  ours.  tiently.  * 

“  Yes,  I  was  the  beauty  of  Bath.  Mr.  Everest  fell  in  love  with  me  there.  “  ‘  It  will  be  all  right  when  we  get  him  to  the.theatr  e.  He  has  no  nal 
X  was  much  gratified  ;  for  I  bad  just  been  reading  Miss  Barney’s  Cecilia,  cause  for  anxiety  about  her.  What  a  dear  woman  she  is,  and  a  preclone 
and  I  thought  him  exactly  like  Mortimer  Delvil.  A  very  pretty  tale,  Ce-  — your  mother,  Dorothy !’  •' 

cilia  ;  did  you  ever  read  it ?”  “  I  rejoiced  to  hear  my  lover  speak  thus,  and  thought  there  hardly  even 

“No.”  And,  to  arrive  at  her  tale,  I  leaped  to  the  only  conclusion  was  young  gentlewoman  so  blessed  as  I. 
which  could  reconcile  the  two  facts  of  her  having  had  a  lover  named  “  We  went  to  the  play.  Ab,  yon  know  nothing  ofjwbat  a  play  is,  noir- 
Everest,  and  being  now  Mrs.  MacArthur.  “  Was  it  his  ghost  yon  saw  ?”  a-days.  You  never  saw  John  Kemble  and  Mr.  Siddons.  Though  ii 
“  No,  my  dear,  no ;  thank  goodness,  he  is  alive  still.  He  calls  here  dresses  and  shows  it  was  far  inferior  to  the  Hamlet  yon  took  me  to  see 
sometimes ;  he  has  been  a  good  friend  to  onr  family.  Ah !”  with  a  slow  last  week,  my  dear — and  though  I  perfectly  well  remember  being  on  the 
shake  of  the  head,  half  pleased,  half  pensive,  “  you  would  hardly  believe,  point  of  laughing  when  in  the  most  solemn  scene,  it  became  dearly  evl- 
my  dear,  what  a  very  pretty  Tellow  he  was.”  dent  that  the  Ghost  had  been  drinking.  Strangely  enough,  no  after 


ghost-story.  ^  what  people  call  *  ghosts’  V*  *  # 

“Bnt,  Mrs.  MacArthnr,  was  it  in  Bath  that  you  saw  or  heard  what  I  I  could  not  say  ;  but  I  thought  Mrs.  MacArthur’s  ghost  very  lohnr  in 
think  you  were  going  to  tell  me !  The  ghost,  you  know  f  ”  coming. 

“  Don’t  call  it  that ;  it  sounds  us  if  you  were  laughing  at  it.  And  you  “  Don’t,  my  dear — don’t :  do  anything  but  Iftugh  at  it.” 

mast  not,  for  it  is  really  true ;  as  true  as  that  I  sit  here,  an  old  lady  of  She  wa«  visibly  affected,  and  It  was  not  without  an  effort  that  she  pw>- 

seventy-five;  and  that  then  I  was  a  young  gentlewoman  of  eighteen.  Nay,  ceeded  in  her  story. 

my  dear,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.”  “  I  wish  you  to  understand  exactly  my  position  that  night — a  vounfe 

“  We  had  been  staying  in  London,  my  father  and  mother,  Mr.  Everest,  gifl,  her  head  full  of  the  enchantment  of  the  stage— her  heart  of  some- 
and  I.  He  had  persuaded  them  to  take  me ;  he  wanted  to  show  me  e  thing  not  less  engrossing.  Mr.  Everest  had  supped  with  us,  leaving  (1b 
little  of  the  world,  though  it  was  but  a  narrow  world,  ray  dear, — for  he  both  in  the  best  of  spirits ;  indeed  my  father  had  gone  to  bed,  laughing 
was  a  law  student,  living  poorly  and  working  hard.  He  took  lodging!  heartily  at  the  remembrance  of  the  antics  of  Mr.  Grimaldi,  which  had  a? 

I  for  us  near  the  Temple ;  in  C - street,  the  last  house  there,  looking  oi  most  obliterated  the  Queen  and  Hamlet  from  his  memory,  on  which 

,  to  the  river.  He  was  very  fond  of  the  river ;  and  often  of  evenings  the  ridiculous  always  took  a  far  stronger  hold  than  the  awful  or  sub- 

|  when  his  work  was  too  heavy  to  let  him  take  us  to  Kanetagh  or  "fo  tbi  lime.  -  . 

P'ay.he  used  to  walk  with  my  father  and  mother  and  me,  up  nnd  down  “  I  was  sitting — let  me  see — at  the  window,  chatting  wilh  mv  maid 
the  Temple  Gardens.  Were  you  ever  in  the  Temple  Gardens  f  It  is  a  Patty,  who  was  brushing  the  powder  ont  of  my  hair.  The  window  was 
pretty  place  now— a  quiet,  grey  nook  in  the  midst  of  noise  and  bustle ;  the  open  half-way,  and  looking  out  on  the  Thames ;  and  the  snmmer  night 
stars  look  wonderful  through  those  great  trees;  but  still  it  is  not  like  being  very  warm  and  starry,  made  it  almost  like  sitting  out  of  doom 
what  it  was  then,  when  I  was  a  girl.  There  was  none  of  the  awe  given  by  the  solitude  of  a  midnight  closed 

„T“.‘  D0  >.  ,  r,  ,  ,  when  every  sound  is  magnified,  and  every  shadow  seem  alive. 

It  was  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  my  dear,  that  I  remember  we  took  our  “  As  I  said,  we  had  been  chatting  and  laughing ;  for  Patty  and  I  were 

lastwalk — mvmather  Mr  Kvorool  nnd  T ... — .  i - -  ,.,1. _ ’ _ .i.v.v.j  _ ?  P 


moJ.her  bad  gone  about  with  me,  taken  me  to  all  “  ‘  Eleven,’  counted  Patty.  ‘  Terrible  late  we  be,  Mistress  Dorothy ;  not 
the  shows  and  sights^  tba.  I,  a  hearty  and  happy  girl,  longed  to  see,  and  like  Bath  hours,  I  reckon.’  *  ' 

entered  into  them  with  almost  as  great  enjoyment  as  my  own.  “‘Mother  will  have  been  in  ti«danhour  ago,’  said  I,  with  a  little  self. 


_  nJ8“t  oat  one  was  to  have  been  the  crowning  treat  of  all  our  London 

THE  LAST  HOUSE  IN  C - STREET.  pleasures ;  we  were  to  see  Hamlet  at  Drury-lane,  with  John  Kemble 

I  am  not  a  believer  in  ghosts  in  general ;  I  see  no  good  in  them.  They  I  sights  *now  ^Even  my  grave  briber  TongeiT’to  no '  imd*  nr IS/1?  ^ 
„C0“^Ttll.at  *?•  aJe  reported  to  come-so  irrelevantly,  purposely-so  ridi-  |  m?ld  way  that  we  should  pat  off  oar  deparfarl  ‘  B?t  ’my  mothf^wTs  de 
cnlously,  in  short— that  one  s  common  sense  as  regards  this  world,  one’s  lermiued  *  y  moiuer  was  ue- 

supernatural  sense  of  the  other,  are  alike  revolted.  Then  nine  out  of  ten  “  At  la=t  Mr  Ev°r«t  «=d— fl  conld  show  vn„  tho  h 

“  caprial  ghost  stories”  are  so  easily  accounted  for ;  and  in  the  tenth,  stood,  with  the  rive'r-it  was  high  wrierilap^to" agIin«Fthe  waiTand 
when  all  natural  explanation  fails,  one  who  hag  discovered  the  extranr-  _ ‘  wau,  ana 


»-R„f  I-  *  iSt  ™  M  0WQ’  "  ‘  Mother  will  have  been  in  b*d  an  hoar  ago,’  said  I,  with  a  little  Belt 

But  to  night  she  was  pale,  rather  grave,  and  steadfastly  bent  on  re  reproach  at  not  having  thought  ol  her  till  now. 

n  ,,  .  .  ,  „  „  “  The  next  minute  my  maid  and  I  both  started  up  with  a  simultaneous 

.  ^id  all  we  could  to  persuade  her  to  the  contrary,  for  oa  the  nex!  exclamation. 


1  Evidence !  a  question  of  evidence  I: 


gut  nut  one  was  to  nave  neen  tne  crowning  treat  of  all  our  London  “  ‘  Did  you  hear  that?' 

ensures;  we  were  to  see  Hamlet  at  Drury-iane,  with  John  Kemble  “  1  Yes,  a  bat  flying  against  the  window.’ 

id  Sarah  Siddons.  Think  of  that,  my  dear.  Ah  I  you  have  no  suet  “‘Bat  the  lattices  are  open.  Mistress  Dorothy.’  ’ 

?rvl,nn°f’  ,  „  PZ  SriJTe  father  longed  to  go,  and  urged  in  hu  “So  they  were;  and  there  was  no  bird  or  bat  or  living  thing  about 

ild  way  tba.  we  should  put  off  oar  departure.  But  my  mother  was  de-  only  the  quiet  summer  night,  the  river,  and  the  stars.  I 

if-  ,  ■ ,  -r  ‘I  be  certain  sure  I  heard  it.  And  I  think  it  was  like— iust  a  bit  like 

At  la_t  Mr.  E.  .r.st  .aid  (l  could  show  you  the  very  spot  where  he  — somebody  tapping.’ 

tas  riI-rTlt  W3S  hl8b  water— lapping  against  the  wall,  and  “  ‘  Nonsense,  Patty  1’  Bnt  it  had  struck  me  thus— though  I  said  it  wan 
°  sun  lining  on  the  Southwark  houses  opposite.)  He  said—  a  bat.  It  was  exactly  like  the  sound  of  fingers  against  a  pane— very  soft 

Tvensf  J  wrong’ of  1 Course,  my  dear ;  but  then  he  was  in  love,  aud  might  gentle  fingers,  such  as,  in  passing  into  her  flower-garden,  my  mother  used 

i<  1  EL  1  T  .  often  to  tap  outside  the  school-room  casement  at  borne. 

if  S?1  S3ld  he’  13  lh®  flrst  time  1  ev2r  knew  y°“  tbiuk  of  your-  “  ‘  I  wonder,  did  father  hear  anything.  It— the  bird,  you  know  Pattv 

ip  „ .  —might  have  flown  at  hi3  window,  too?'  ’  3 

‘••Poplin  n  ...  ...  ,  “‘Oh,  Mistress  Dorothy!’  Patty  would  not  be’deoeived.  I  gave  her 

lrarcOQ  me,  but  would  it  not  be  Dosaible  fnr  xrnn  tA  mhim  Kr„Qh  flnieK  mw  hni„  i.ma  aer 


But  my  unbelief  springs  from  no  dogged  or  contemptuous  scepticism  self,  tjmeF  - ’  x  Kaew  y°u  01 aa? bird,  you  know, Patty 

as  to  the  possibility  however  great  the  improbability— of  that  strange  ‘“Myself,  Edmond?’  hts  ”?  1'°”  „  _  , 

impression  upon  or  communication  to,  spirit  in  matter,  from  spirit  wholly  “  ‘  Pardon  me  but  woo'd  it  not  be  nnssihle  fnr  -0^  ,  ,,  Oh,  Mistre.s  Dorothy.  Patty  would  not  be.deoetved.  I  gave  her 

trjeBtomearare  '''  li-.Lu  and' earth,  and  the  lhlag“irfe?tbe  fartV  wordaM-VhatsaybToaiDoK.thyrhem  6cl>lcal’  Shc  “Dsei1  0MC  lhe  ."At  trir,ete.  dUtlnol  clear,  and  uamiMafeable,  like  a  peraro 
with  the  Email  two-foot  rule  of  his  own  brains.  Dare  we  presume  to  ar-  I  was  silent  In  very  truth  I  had  never  been  nnrtoi  o-nm  ho  -  n  8lV!Q^  Pas91DS  by ,  we  heard  once.more  the  tapping  on  the 

toeXeTmTofriMl?”1816^  °f  ^  UQWei58’  “  U  iB  5flesPUcable’  ^  », M  never  grossed’  my  mind  to  wish  fo  paft  from  her  or  fhe  open  air?  the  b?igWht“  starii^ht  “  8l"Sle  °amS  betWSen  “S  and 

Premisiug^these  opinions,  though  simply  as  opinions,  I  am  about  to  ‘Ifofhe^doiTsa^os^I— tlU_tl11  W‘th‘Q  the  laSt  thr0e  Bonths’  “  Startled  I  was,  aud  awed  but  I  was  not  frightened.  The  sound  gave 

i!ifl7Vea°?lra^FC  and  St°PPel3-  Ef ^  wbea  a  bud  c^i™  fflTyfoS’ 

-  *  .,w  ^ 

„,,a,d «» s dS  Kss  “ 

Sk‘tScSB.1 

tie  notion  ot  calling  ap  one’s  departed  ancestors  into  one’s  dinner-table  “  Rh7»  wniSnA  ™  T  before  nw  attacks  of  gont.  So  ray  Qrafc  alarm  lightened.  1  stood  listen- 

and  learning  the  winders  of  the  angelicwordbytLbobbiZofahai  see  w ^  w Lt ^a^8’  slow,ly  tbon8hlf?11J-  ,  I.  could  lug,  knocking  at  intervale,  until  at  last  he  replied, 
or  the  twirlings  of  a  plate ;-“  My  Sea?" Tontinuai  the  old  ladv  “  I  dc  of  her  hr,  A“iPS2SLt,red  §oe‘ nn(Jer  tho  cherry-colonred  ribbons  *  Who  do’ee  want,  child !’ 

not  like  playing  at  ghosts.”  continued  tne  old  lady,  I  dc  or  her  hood.  She  had  been  very  handsome  as  a  young  woman,  and  was  “  ‘  Is  anything  the  matter,  father  T 

“  Why  not.  Doyou  believe  in  them’”  most  sweet-lookiDg  etill-my  dear,  good  mother!  ‘“Nothing.  Go  to  thy  bed,  Dorothy 

“A  little.”  Doro%,  we  will  no  more  discuss  this.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  must  “  ‘Did  you  not  call?  Do  you  want  any  one?’ 

;;  Did  JOtt  ever  see  one  t”  the  week’s  y°"r  fither  t0  remaiQ  wit)l  you  til!  “‘.Not  th«’  0  »»»y>  «W  P°°r  Dolly, ’-and  he  ,-eraed  to  be  almost 

“Never.  But  once  I  heard-”  “Si  «  t  „  sobbing,  •  Why  aid  I  let  thee  leave  me !’ 

She  looked  serious,  as  if  she  hardly  liked  to  sneak  about  it  either  mv  arm' 'wUh  ;  but  Mr.  Everest  pressed  “■  Father,  you  are  uot  goingto  belli?  It  is  not  the  gout,  is  it?’ (for 

ftom  asense  of  awe  or  from  fear  of  ridicule.  But  no  one  oould  have  raxred  ‘  Ye^’  ^  ^ntreaUng  look,  that  almost  against  my  wiii  I  an-  that  was  the  time  when  he  wanted  my  mother  most,  and  indeed,  when 

JflnffRPn  fir.  nn-VT  ni„^r - -r  il. _ .  »  ..  .  ACO>  ht»  tFfiB  whfillw  nnmonoiTlKth  A  hw  nnv  nnn  Lwf  ha.  \  1 


,wh0;  b.1,esl-iler  gr0d  and  ge-ntle  ?e‘  ney  between  London  ana  Bath 


wno  nad  a  large  stock  of  common  sense,  little  wonder  was  vm  r„n,i  LiliL  ii™  ,  ,  “““‘“s  ““  “‘“*—0110  a  luuugni  ne  was  uugrjr  witu  me  lor  navmg  Deen  tn  some  sort  the 

and  no  ideality.  ’  gownw5?;j,0nd  bim  i  then  stood  looking  on  the  river,  upwards  and  cause  of  our  delay,  and  retired  very  miserable.  Patty  and  I  sat  ui>  a 

I  was  rather  curious  to  hear  Mrs.  Mac  Arthur’s  ghost-story.  •“  I  snnnnse  th;«  ;=  -  ,  r  good  while  longer,  discussing  the  dreary  prospect  of  my  father’s  having  a 
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3  was  certa'n  itj  was  ihs  gout,  and  wished  irom  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
‘that  we  had  gone  home  with  mother. 

“What  was  ray  surprise  when,  quite  early,  X  heard  him  rise  and  go 
•down,  just  as  if  nothing  waa  ailing  him  I  I  found  him  sitting  at  the  break¬ 
fast-table  in  his  travelling  coat,  looking  very  haggard  and  miserable,  but 
evidently  bent  on  a  journey. 

“  *  Father,  you  are  not  going  to  Bath  ?’ 

« <  Yes  I  he.5 

“  ‘  Not  till  the  evening  coach  starts,’  I  cried,  alarmed.  “We  can’t,  you 
know  ?’ 

“  *  I’ll  take  a  post  chaise,  then.  We  must  be  off  in  an  hoar.’ 

“  An  honr !  The  crael  pain  of  parting — (my  dear,  I  helieve  I  used  to 
feel  things  keenly  when  I  was  young)— shot  through  me — through  aud 
through.  A  single  honr,  and  I  should  have  said  good-bye  to  Edmond — 

■one  of  those  heart-breaking  farewells  when  we  seem  to  leave  half  of  onr 
joor  young  life  behind  us,  forgetting  that  the  only  real  parting  is  when 
there  is  no  love  left  to  part  from.  A  few  years,  and  I  wondered  how  I 
could  have  crept  away  and  wept  in  such  intolerable  agony  at  the  mere 
bidding  good-bye  to  Edmond— Edmond,  who  loved  me. 

“  Every  minute  seemed  a  day  till  he  came,  as  usual,  to  breakfast.  My 
Ted  eyes  and  my  father’s  corded  trunk  explained  all. 

“ ‘  Doctor  Thwaite,  you  are  not  going?’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  I  be,’  repeated  my  father.  He  sat  moodily  leaning  on  the  ta¬ 
ble— would  not  taste  his  breakfast 

Not  till  the  night  coach,  surely  ?  I  was  to  take  you  and  Mistress 
Dorothy  to  see  Mr.  Benjamin  West,  the  king’s  painter.’ 

*'  *  Let  kings  and  painters  alone,  lad  ;  I  be  going  boms  to  my  Dolly.’ 

“  Mr.  Everest  used  many  arguments,  gay  and  grave,  upon  which  I  hung 
•with  earnest  conviction  and  hope.  He  made  things  so  clear  always;  he 
was  a  man  of  much  brighter  parts  than  my  father,  and  had  great  Influ¬ 
ence  over  him. 

“ 1  Dorothy,’  he  whispered,  ‘  help  me  to  persuade  the  Doctor.  It  is  so 
little  time  I  beg  for,  only  a  few  hours ;  and  before  so  long  a  parting.’ 
Ay,  longer  than  he  thought,  or  I. 

“  *  Children,’  cried  my  father  at  last,  ‘  you  are  a  couple  of  fools. 
"Wait  till  you  have  been  married  twenty  years.  I  must  go  to  my  Dolly. 

J  know  there  is  something  amiss  at  home.’ 

“  I  should  have  felt  alarmed,  but  I  saw  Mr.  Everest  smile ;  and  be¬ 
sides,  X  was  yet  glowing  under  his  fond  look,  as  my  father  spoke  of  our 
being  ‘  married  twenty  years.’ 

“  ‘  Father,  you  have  surely  no  reason  for  thinking  this  ?  If  yon  have, 
tel!  us.’ 

“  My  father  just  lifted  his  head,  and  looked  me  wofully  in  the  face. 

“  ‘  Dorothy,  last  night,  as  sure  as  X  see  yon  now,  I  saw  your  mother.’ 

“  ‘  Is  that  all?’ cried  Mr.  Everest,  laughing;  ‘  why,  my  good  sir,  of 
course  you  did ;  you  were  dreaming.’ 

“  ‘  I  had  not  gone  to  sleep.” 

“  ‘  How  did  you  see  her?’ 

“  1  Coming  into  the  room  just  as  she  used  to  do  in  the  bedroom  at 
'home,  with  the  candle  in  her  band  and  the  baby  asleep  on  her  arm.’ 

“  ‘  Did  she  speak?’  asked  Mr.  Everest,  with  another  and  rather  satiri- 
.ca!  smile;  *  remember  you  saw  Hamlet  last  night.  Indeed,  sir — indeed, 
Dorothy — it  was  a  mere  dream.  I  do  not  believe  in  ghosts ;  it  wonld  be 
an  insult  to  common  sense,  to  human  wisdom— nay,  even  to  Divinity 
Itself.’ 

“  Edmond  spoke  eo  earnestly,  so  justly,  so  affectionately,  that  perforce 
1  agreed ;  and  even  my  father  became  to  feel  rather  ashamed  of  his  own 
weakness.  He,  a  physician,  the  head  of  a  family,  to  yield  to  a  mere  su¬ 
perstitious  fancy,  springing  probably  from  a  hot  supper  and  aQ  over- ex¬ 
cited  brain !  To  the  same  cause  Mr.  Everest  attributed  the  other  inci¬ 
dent,  which  somewhat  hesitatingly  I  told  him. 

“  *  Dear,  it  was  a  bird ;  nothing  but  a  bird.  One  flew  in  at  my  win- 
-dow  last  spring ;  it  bad  hnrt  itself,  and  I  kept  it,  and  nursed  it,  anjl  petted 
it.  It  was  such  a  pretty,  gentle  little  thing,  it  pnt  me  in  mind  of 
Dorothy.’ 

“  •  Did  it?’  said  I. 

“  *  And  at  last  it  got  well  and  flew  away.’ 

“  ‘  Ah !  that  was  not  like  Dorothy.’ 

“  Thus,  my  father  bsing  persuaded,  it  was  not  bard  to  persuade  me. 
We  settled  to  remain  tiil  evening.  Edmond  and  I,  with  my  maid  Fatty, 
went  about  together,  chiefly  in  Mr,  West’s  Gallery,  and  in  the  quiet  shade 
of  our  favourite  Temple  Gardens.  And  if  for  those  four  stolen  hoars,  and 
the  sweetness  in  them,  I  atterwards  suffered  untold  remorse  and  bitter- 
.ness,  I  have  entirely  forgiven  myself,  as  I  know  my  dear  mother  would 
."have  forgiven  me,  long  ago,” 

Mrs.  MaeArthur  stopped,  wiped  her  eyes,  and  then  continued — speak- 
Jng  more  in  the  matter-of-fact  way  that  old  people  speak  than  she  had 
'been  lately  doing. 

“  Well,  my  dear,  where  was  I  ?” 

“-In  the  Temple  Gardens.” 

“Yes,  yes.  Well,  we  came  home  to  dinner.  My  father  always  en¬ 
joyed  his  dinner,  and  his  nap  afterwards ;  he  had  nearly  recovered  him¬ 
self  now :  only  looked  tired  from  loss  of  rest.  Edmond  and  I  sat  in  the 
■  window,  watching  the  barges  and  wherries  down  the  Thames ;  there  were 
no  steam-boats  then,  you  know. 

“  Some  one  knocked  at  the  door  with  a  message  for  my  father,  but  he 
-slept  eo  heavily  he  did  not  hear.  Mr.  Everest  want  to  see  what  it  was; 

1  stood  at  the  window.  I  remember  mechanically  watching  the  red  sail 
.-of  a  Margate  hoy  that  was  going  down  the  river,  and  thinking  with  a 
sharp  pang  how  dark  the  room  seemed,  iu  a  moment,  with  Edmond 
-not  there. 

“  Re-entering,  after  a  somewhat  long  absence,  he  never  looked  at  me, 
-but  went  straight  to  my  father. 

“  ‘  Sir,  it  is  almost  time  for  you  to  start’  (oh !  Edmond).  1  There 
is  a  coach  at  the  door ;  and,  pardon  me,  but  I  think  you  should  travel 
quickly.’ 

“  My  father  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“  ‘  Dear  sir,  indeed  there  is  no  need  for  anxiety  now ;  but  I  have  re- 
•  ceived  news.  You  have  another  little  daughter,  sir,  and — ’ 

“ 1  Dally,  my  Dolly !’  Without  another  word  my  father  ruBhed 

-  -away  without  his  hat,  leaped  into  the  post-chaise  that  was  waiting,  and 
-drove  off’ 

“  ‘  Edmond !’  I  gasped.- 
“  ‘  My  poor  little  girl  -  my  own  Dorothy !’ 

“  By  the  tenderness  of  his  embrace,  not  lover-like,  but  brotber- 
'Hke — by  his  tears,  for  I  could  feel  them  on  my  neck — I  knew,  as  well 
as  if  he  had  told  me,  that  I  should  never  see  my  dear  mother  any 
.  mote.’ — 

“  She  had  died  in  childbirth,”  continued  the  old  lady  after  a  long  pause 
— “  died  at  night,  at  the  very  hour  and  minute  when  I  had  heard  the 
tapping  on  the  window-pane,  and  my  father  had  thought  he  saw  her  com- 
'  log  into  his  room  with  a  baby  on  her  arm.” 

“  Was  the  baby  dead,  too?” 

“  They  thought  so  then,  but  it  afterwards  revived.” 

-  •  What  a  Btrange  story 

“  I  do  not  ask  you  to  helieve  in  it.  How  and  why  and  what  it  was  I 

-  cannot  tell ;  I  only  know  that  it  assuredly  was  so.” 

“  And  Mr.  Everest?”  I  inquired,  after  some  hesitation. 

The  old  lady  shook  her  head.  “  Ah,  my  dear,  you  will  soon  learn  how 
very,  very  seldom  one  marries  one’s  first  love,  liter  that  day,  I  did  not 
see  Mr.  Everest  for  twenty  yearn.” 

“  How  wrong — how - ” 

“  Don’t  blame  him  ;  it  was  not  his  fault.  You  see,  after  that  time  my 
■father  took  “prejudice  against  him— not  unnatural,  perhaps ;  and  she 
was  not  there  to  make  things  straight.  Besides,  my  own  conscience  was 
very  sore,  and  there  were  the  six  children  at  home,  and  the  little  baby 
bad  no  mother :  so  at  last  I  made  up  my  mind.  I  should  have  loved 
him  just  the  same  if  we  had  waited  twenty  years :  but  he  could  not  see 
things  eo.  Don’t  blame  him — my  dear — don’t  blame  him.  It  was  as  well, 
perhaps,  as  things  turned  out.” 

“  Did  he  marry?”  , 

“  Yes,  after  a  few  years ;  and  loved  his  wife  deariy.  When  I  was 
about  one-and-thirty,  1  married  Mr.  MacArthur.  So  neither  of  ua  was 
unhappy,  you  see — at  least,  not  more  so  than  m03t  people  ;  and  we  be¬ 
came  sincere  friends  afterwards.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everest  come  to  see  me, 
almost  every  Sunday.  Why,  you  foolish  child,  you  are  not  crying?  ” 
Ay,  I  was— but  scarcely  at  the  ghost-story. 


*  The  Northmen  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  By  Robert  Ferguson. 
Longman  and  Co. 
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queen;  Lizzie,  Mary,  Anna  nmi  Nellie,' 
the  maids  of  honor,  j 

The  long  wished  for  day  arrived  at  last,  • 
merry  and  glad  were  the  shouts  of  the  J 
children,  as  they  arose  that  morning,  to 
see  the  shy  so  clear  and  cloudless.  The 
May  parly  was  uppermost  in  their  minds, 
nothing  eise  could  be  thought,  or  talked 
of.  The  school-house  being  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  from  any  dwelling,  they  were  always 
obliged  to  carry  their  dinners  with  them, 
and  remain  during  the  intermission.  This 
morning  the  kind  parents  furnished  them 
with  baskets  doubly  loaded,  and  they  went 
merrily  forth,  expressing  many  words  of 
gratitude  to  their  dear  friends,  who  were 
ever  assisting  and  encouraging  them  in 
every  right  nnd  innocent  pursuit.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  many  eyes  were 
involuntarily  removed  from  the  books  that 
day  and  anxiously  turned  toward  the  clock, 
which  slowly  ticked  on,  not  in  the  least 
regarding  the  impatience  of  the  children. 
At  length  it  struck  the  hour  of  three  ;  and 
after  many  counsels  and  directions  from 
their  teacher,  they  proceeded  to  the  grove, 
the  younger  portion  of  the  company  played 
and  quietly  amused  themselves,  while  the 
rest,  with  the  teacher,  prepared  the  table, 
upon  which  was  spread  the  provisions,  con¬ 
sisting  of  cakes,  cookies,  doughnuts,  pies, 
apples,  &.C.,  »Sec.  Then  a  little  bell  was 
rung,  and  the  company  assembled  to  see 
the  wreath  placed  upon  Carrie’s  head,  a 
scene  quite  exciting  to  the  youthful  band. 

1  A  rosy  wreath  wo  twine  for  thee,’  was 
then  sung,  together  with  several  other 
songs  with  which  they  were  familiar. 

Soon  after  they  gathered  around  the 
table,  oh!  how  happy  nnd  joyous  were 
those  countenances !  I  could  not  but  notice 
little  Alice,  her  face  all  radiant  with  smiles, 
too  much  engnged  in  watching  the  eager 
movements  of  others,  to  partako  of  the 
bounty  spread  before  her.  When  asked 
why  she  did  not  eat,  she  replied,  ‘  Oh,  I’m 
too  happy  for  that/ 

Just  ns  the  sun  was  sotting,  the  little 
ones  might  have  been  seen  gathering  up 
the  fragments  of  their  repast,  then  bidding 
their  teacher  an  affectionate  good  night, 
they  gaily  returned  to  their  several  homes. 

Theda. 


ORIOINAI.. 

TIIE  MAY  PARTY. 

On  a  beautiful  morning  in  May,  a  group 
of  happy  school  girls  wore  standing  in  a 
corner  of  the  Rule  country  school-house, 
earnestly  engaged  in  conversation.  The 
teacher  has  not  yet  arrived,  nnd  the  chil¬ 
dren  nro  noisily  playing  in,  nnd  about 
tho  house,  except  the  group  of  whom  I 
have  spoken,  who  remained  undisturbed. 

At  length  tho  bell  sounded  nnd  started 
them  from  tho  corner  into  which  they  had 
retreated,  which  being  a  recess  was  parti¬ 
ally  hidden  from  the  rest  of  tho  room,  and 
was  ever  termed  by  tho  children,  ‘  The 
corner  of  solitude.’  All  voices  were  im¬ 
mediately  hushed,  and  they  quietly  seated 
themselves.  After  tho  completion  of  the 
devotional  exorcises  they  commenced  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  duties  of  the  day  ;  every¬ 
thing  went  on  pleasantly  until  the  bell 
struck  for  recess.  ‘  Now  let’s  go,  now  let’s 
go,’ shouted  littlo  Nellie,  ‘and  ask  our 
teacher  to  join  us  in  preparing  for  a  May 
party.’  Tho  teacher  smiled  kindly  upon 
tho  happy  children,  ns  she  listened  to  their 
requests,  and  readily  consented  to  aid  them 
in  tho  execution  of  their  plans. 

Friday  was  tho  day  appointed  for  their 
festival,  it  was  announced  to  tho  school, 
and  all  invited  to  unite  their  efforts  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  it.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
business  to  bo  done,  first  a  suitable  spot 
was  to  bo  selected,  then  tho  queen,  maids 
of  honor,  &c.,  were  to  bo  chosen,  wreaths 
to  bo  made,  act!  provisions  procured  from 
tho  parents. 

A  delightful  place  was  found  in  tho 
woods  near  tho  school-house,  and  the 
undorbrush  cut  nnd  removed.  It  took 
somo  time  to  decide  how  tho  seat  or  throne 
should  bo  arranged;  at  length  n  plan  was 
hit  upon,  which  proved  favorablo  to  nil. — 
Carrie,  was  by  a' unanimous  voto,  elected 
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THE  MISHAPS  OP  MISS  HOBBS. 

‘Now  fcranUes  push  her  from  the  stage; 

She  trembles  at  the  appronch  of  age  ; 

And  starts,  to  view  the  altered  face 


That  wrinkles  at  her 


CHAPTER  I. 

Ann  Harriet  Hobbs  was  getting 
cured  of  tier  youth.  ‘  She  was  going 
backward,’  as  the  French  say  of  people 
when  Time  is  running  forward,  and 
they  themselves  are  being  forwarded  a 
little  too  rapidly  by  his  Express.  All 
the  ladies  said  so  of  her;  ail  the 
gentlemen  said  so;  and,  worse  than 
all,  even  the  mirror  made  similar  re¬ 
flections  a  little— the  only  difference 
being  that  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
said  so  behind  her  back,  but  the  mir¬ 
ror  expressed  it  before  her  face.  One 
by  one  her  sisters  and  companions 


In  her  glass.’ 

Teuji  bull's  Progress  of  Dulncss. 

ripened  and  were  plucked  by  the  ad¬ 
miring  crowd,  but  Ann  Harriet  re¬ 
mained  untouched.  No  one  even 
pinched  her  to  see  if  she  were  good. 
And  finally,  as  the  throng  were  rapid¬ 
ly  passing  on,  it  became  her  settled* 
conviction  that  she  must  shake  herself 
into  some  one’s  hands,  or  she  would  be 
left  to  wither  forsaken  on  the  ancestral 
tree. 

Ann  Harriet,  like  some  patent  medi¬ 
cines,  was  not  bad  to  take.  True,  chil¬ 
dren  did  not  cry  for  her  as  they  did 
for  the  famous  cough  lozenges  of  old ; 
but  the  fact  was,  that  in  Peonytown 
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most  of  the  people  were  homceopa- 
thists,  and  preferred  small  doses ;  there¬ 
fore  Ann  Harriet,  who  was  popularly 
reported  to  weigh  three  hundred  and 
one  pounds — vires  acquirit  eundo — was 
altogether  too  largo  a  dose  for  any 
gentleman  of  the  homoeopathic  persua¬ 
sion.  Possibly,  if  Ann  Harriet  could 
have  been  divided  into  twin  sisters  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
each,  her  matrimonial  chances  would 
have  greatly  increased ;  for  however  it 
may  have  been  in  yearn  past,  this  put¬ 
ting  two  volumes  into  one  is  not  at  all 
popular  at  the  present  dim-decimal 
time. 

Business,  too,  was  dull  in  Peony- 
town,  and  the  men  could  not  afford  to 
marry  a  wife  who  would  require  twen¬ 
ty-five  yards  for  a  dress,  when  they 
could  get  one  that  ten  yards  would 
cover  up. 

Miss  Hobbs’s  twenty-sixth  birthday 
was  approaching.  She  could  see  it  in 
the  dim  distance,  and  she  knew  too 
well  that  tlie  twenty-seventh  was  ready 
to  follow  it  up ;  and  that  Time  stepped 
heavier  than  he  used  to — the  clumsy 
fellow;  for,  ‘handsome’  as  she  was, 
she  could  see  the  marks  of  his  feet  on 
her  face. 

Ann  Harriet  had  an  uncle  residing 
in  Boston,  whom  she  had  never  seen, 
hut  had  often  heard  him  favorably 
spoken  of  by  her  mother,  whose  only 
brother  he  was.  Ann  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  that  she  would  write  to  her 
Uncle  Pamsworth,  and  ask  him  if  it 
would  be  agreeable  should  she  visit 
him  for  a  few  weeks. 

Her  letter  met  with  a  cordial  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  old  gentleman,  who 
expressed  himself  ‘  highly  gratified  at 
the  prospect  ’  of  seeing  his  sister’s 
daughter ;  named  the  day  for  her  to 
come,  and  said  that  Gregory,  his  son, 
would  meet  her  at  the  railroad  station 
in  Boston,  when  the  train  arrived. 

Ann  Harriet  had  never  been  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  the  thoughts  of  a  journey 
thither  animated  her  ‘to  a  degree.’ 
Her  wardrobe  was  renovated ;  a  bran- 


new  bonnet  was  purchased ;  and  as  all 
Feonytown  was  informed  that  it  was 
to  be  deprived  of  her  presence  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  the  ‘  meeting-house  ’  was 
of  course  filled  on  the  following  Sun¬ 
day  to  hear  Parson  Bulger  preach  about 
it ;  for  he  was  one  of  the  new-fashioned 
ministers,  who  considered  the  Bible 
as  .a  womout  book,  and  generally 
preached  from  a  newspaper  text,  or 
the  last  exciting  piece  of  news.  Alas  l 
they  were  disappointed;  for  the  ser¬ 
mon  was  on  Burnum’s  Baby  Show. 

The  appointed  day  came,  and  Ann 
Harriet  paid  Seth  Bullard,  the  butcher’s 
boy,  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  to  ‘carry’ 
her  and  her  luggage  over  to  the  Yel- 
lowfield  depot,  where  she  was  to  tako 
the  cars  for  Boston.  8he  bore  in  her 
hand  a  rhubarb  pie,  nicely  tied  up  in  a 
copy  of  the  Pconytoicn  Clarion,  which 
was  intended  as  a  gift  for  her  Aunt 
Farnsworth.  It  was  a  pie  she  made 
with  her  own  hands,  and  would  have 
taken  a  prize  for  size  at  any  cattle 
show. 

After  asking  engineer,  brakeman,  and 
conductor  which  they  thought  the 
safest  car,  and  getting  a  different  an¬ 
swer  from  each,  she  finally  ensconced 
herself  in  the  third  car  from  the  en¬ 
gine.  Opening  the  window,  her  atten¬ 
tion  wa3  attracted  by  a  neat  tin  sign, 
on  which  was  painted,  ‘  Zook  out  for 
Pickpockets  !  ’ 

‘  Kow,  that  is  kind,’  said  Bhe,  ‘  to 
give  people  notice.  I  forgot  all  about 
pickpockets.  I  would  really  like  to 
see  some,  and  will  certainly  look  out 
for  them.” 

She  accordingly  thrust  her  head  and 
neck  out  of  the  car  window,  and 
looked  sharply  at  the  bystanders. 
While  engaged  in  this  detective  ser¬ 
vice,  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  cars 
started,  when  Miss  Hobbs,  thinking  it 
was  needless  to  keep  up  a  longer  look¬ 
out,  reentered,  and  was  surprised  to 
find  a  nice-looking  young  man  by  her 
side.  He  wore  a  heavy  yellow  watch- 
guard,  yellow  kid  gloves,  and  a  mous¬ 
tache  to  match,  patent-leather  boots,  a 
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poll-parrot  scarf,  and  a  brilliant  breast¬ 
pin.  Ann  Harriet  was  delighted  to 
have  such  a  companion ;  and  her  wish 
that  he  would  enter  into  conversation 
was  soon  gratified. 

‘  Travelling  far  ?  ’  aslred  *  the  city¬ 
looking  chap.’ 

‘  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  going  to  my  uncle’s, 
in  Boston,’  replied  Ann  Harriet. 

1  Taking  a  vacation,  I  suppose  ?  ’ 
continued  he  of  the  yellow  kids. 

[‘  How  delightful !  ’  thought  Miss 
Hobbs ;  ‘  he  takes  me  for  a  boarding- 
school  girl.’] 

1  For  a  few  weeks,’  replied  she,  with 
a  bland  smile ;  and  dropping  her  black 
lace  veil  to  improve  her  really  fine 
complexion,  knowing,  as  well  as  Shak- 
speare,  that 

*  Beauty,  blemished  once,  is  ever  lost, 

In  spite  of  physic,  painting,  pains,  and  cost.’ 

‘  Is  not  this  Miss  Hobbs,  of  Peony- 
town  ?  ’  suddenly  asked  the  proprietor 
of  the  patent  leathers,  after  a  few  min¬ 
utes’  conversation. 

‘  Why  !  yes  ;  how  did  you  know  ?  ’ 
was  Ann  Harriet’s  reply. 

*  Oh,  I  had  a  friend  as  went  to  the 
academy  in  Peonytown,  and  he  always 
kept  me  posted  up  on  the  pretty  girls ; 
and  he  talked  about  you  so  often,  I 
knew  it  must  be  Miss  Hobbs,’  was  the 
flattering  answer. 

I  IIow  strange  !  ’  thought  Ann  Har¬ 
riet.  ‘Well,  it  proves  that  I  am  not 
wholly  overlooked  by  the  young  men 
of  my  native  village.’  She  did  not 
remember  that  she  carried  a  little 
satchel,  on  which  the  stranger  had 
read,  *  Asw  Harriet  Hobbs,  Pcony- 

At  this  time  a  boy  entered  the  car 
with  a  supply  of  ice  water  for  thirsty 
passengers.  In  handing  a  glassful  to 
Miss  Hobbs,  he  spilled  a  part  on  the 
floor. 

*  What  a  waste !  ’  remarked  he. 

Ann  Harriet  blushed  deep  crimson 

— fat  folks  are  always  sensitive — and, 
with  a  grave,  fat,  solemn  air,  she  said : 

I I  think  you  are  quite  rude,  sir.’ 


‘  I’d  like  to  know  how  ?  ’  inquired 
he,  with  a  look  of  surprise. 

‘  By  making  remarks  on  my  waist, 
sir.  !STo  gentleman  would  he  guilty  of 
such  an  offence, ’  replied  the  indignant 
lady. 

Fortunately,  the  train  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  stopped  at  a  way  station,  and  the 
yellow  moustache,  poll-parrot  scarf,  and 
kid  gloves  got  out,  first  bowing  very 
politely  to  their  late  companion.  Ann 
Harriet  was  a  little  sorry  to  have  their 
inmate  go,  but  consoled  herself  with 
the  thought  that  he  was  altogether  too 
familiar. 

About  fifteen  miles  farther  on,  an 
orange  boy  made  his  appearance ;  and 
Ann,  thinking  an  orange  would  moist¬ 
en  her  throat,  felt  for  her  portemon- 
naie,  and  found  it  not ;  for,  while  she 
was  so  intently  looking  out  for  pick¬ 
pockets  at  Yellowfiekl,  her  agreeable 
companion  had  appropriated  her  cash, 
by  looking  in  her  pocket. 

‘  There !  that  dandy  villain  has 
robbed  me  of  my  wallet,  with  fifteen 
dollars  in  it,  and  the  receipt  for  Sally 
Lunn  cake  I  was  going  to  give  Aunt 
Farnsworth  !  ’  exclaimed  she,  placidly. 
Stout  folks  hear  disasters  calmly.  Luck¬ 
ily,  she  had  two  or  three  dollars  in  her 
satchel,  which  she  had  received  from 
the  ticket  master  when  she  purchased 
her  ticket,  so  she  was  not  entirely 
bankrupt.  Some  of  the  passengers  at¬ 
tempted  to  sympathize  with  her,  but 
they  found  it  a  thankless  task,  and 
soon  desisted. 

Ann  Harriet,  her  griefs  digested, 
drew  herself  into  as  compact  a  com¬ 
pass  as  possible,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
was  fast  asleep. 

The  cars  rolled,  in  due  time,  into  the 
noisy  station  at  Boston,  and  our  travel¬ 
ler,  after  much  exertion  and  trepida¬ 
tion,  safely  reached  the  platform,  with 
her  rhubarb  pie  unharmed.  She  looked 
anxiously  arcund  for  her  cousin  Greg¬ 
ory,  whom  she  had  never  seen,  save  in 
his  carte  de  tisite ,  and  by  that  she  found 
him  in  a  few  minutes.  Gregory  was 
a  handsome  man,  quite  young,  and 
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dressed  in  a  neat  suit  of  light  clothes, 
donned  that  afternoon  for  the  first  time. 
He  had  never  seen  his  cousin,  and  was 
therefore  not  a  little  surprised  when  the 
corpulent  beauty  introduced  herself  as 
Miss  Ann  Harriet  Hobbs,  of  Peony- 
town.  Gregory  had  come  down  to  the 
station  with  a  light  buggy,  in  which 
he  intended  to  convey  his  fair  relative 
home,  but  at  the  first  glance  saw  that 
it  would  be  disastrous  both  to  the  bug¬ 
gy  and  Ann  Harriet  to  attempt  any 
such  feat.  He  therefore  escorted  her 
to  a  hack,  and  left  her  a  moment. 
While  he  was  gone,  Ann  Harriet,  who 
had  forgotten  all  her  troubles  in  the 
contemplation  of  riding  home  with  her 
handsome  cousin,  laid  the  rhubarb  pie 
on  the  opposite  seat  of  the  carriage, 
reserving  the  place  by  her  side  for 
Gregory.  But  this  gentleman,  not  feel¬ 
ing  sure  that  he  would  find  room  by 
the  side  of  his  massive  cousin,  when 
he  entered  the  carriage,  sat  hastily 
down  opposite  her.  Crash  went  the 
Peony toicn  Clari.n ,  and  ‘  sqush  ’  went 
the  juicy  rhubarb,  completely  saturat¬ 
ing  Gregory’s  new  garments.  Ann 
Harriet  gave  a  loud  shriek,  exclaim¬ 
ing  :  ‘  Oh  1  you  have  spoilt  that  nice 
pie  that  I  made  for  Aunt  Priscilla, 
from  Mrs.  Wilkins’s  receipt.7 

1  Hang  Mrs.  Wilkins's  receipt  1 1  ex¬ 
claimed  Gregory,  who  was  imperturb¬ 
able.  *  I  think  I  shall  have  to  get  some 
one  to  reseat  my  pantaloons.’ 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  hut  to 
drive  home  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
hackman  was  paid  for  the  damage  to 
his  vehicle,  and  Gregory  hastened  up 
stairs  to  resume  the  old  suit  which  only 
a  few  hours  before  he  had  thrown  aside 
disdainfully. 

Ann  Harriet  found  her  uncle’s  family 
all  that  she  expected,  They  found  her 
a  little  more  than  they  expected.  Every¬ 
thing  was  done  to  make  her  comfort¬ 
able.  Aunt  Farnsworth  condoled  with 
her  niece  on  the  loss  of  her  money,  and 
the  receipt  for  Sally  Lunn  cake.  They 
brought  a  fan  to  cool  her,  and  placed  a 
footstool  for  her  feet.  Her  cousin  Miran¬ 


da  exhibited  a  photograph  album  con¬ 
taining  all  the  family  likenesses,  besides 
a  number  they  had  purchased  to  fill  up 
the  book,  such  as  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
McClellan,  Stonewall  Jackson,  Beaure¬ 
gard,  and  Butler.  All  this  comforted 
her  greatly,  and  Ann  Harriet  was  much 
interested,  hut  was  obliged  to  inquire 
which  were  fighting  for  the  North,  and 
which  for  the  South — ‘  she  had  heard 
something  about  it,  but  was  not 
thoroughly  informed,’ — for,  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  only  medium  for  newrs  in 
Peony  town  wras  the  Clarion ,  and  the 
only  portion  of  even  that  which  Ann 
Harriet  attended  to  was  the  deaths, 
marriages,  and  dry  goods. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  passed 
quietly,  and  the  hour  for  retiring  ap¬ 
proached.  Before  Ann  Harriet’s  ar¬ 
rival,  it  had  been  arranged  that  she 
should  share  Miranda’s  bed ;  but  it  was 
now  very  evident  that  Ann  would  get* 
very  much  more  than  her  share,  and  it 
was  therefore  decided  to  give  her  a  bed 
to  herself.  A  lamp  was  brought,  and 
Aunt  Farnsworth  escorted  her  to  her 
room,  and  bade  her  good  night.  Ann 
Harriet  had  the  usual  share  of  curiosity 
which  all  females — even  plump  ones — 
possess ;  and  washing  to  know  how  a 
Boston  street  appeared  in  the  evening, 
she  hoisted  the  curtain  with  a  vigorous 
jerk,  and  looked  forth :  it  was  not  a 
very  beautiful  scene;  long  rows  of 
brick  houses  stretched  away  on  either 
side,  relieved  at  intervals  by  tlie  street 
lamps  and  loafers,  which,  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  at  a  distance,  reminded  her  of  a 
torchlight  procession  she  had  witnessed 
once  in  Peonytown,  when  the  Hickory 
Club  turned  out  with  twenty  torches 
and  a  colored  lantern.  Haying  satisfied 
her  eyes  with  the  view,  she  attempted 
to  draw  down  the  curtain,  and  found 
that  it  would  not  move.  She  had  pulled 
it  up  so  vigorously  that  the  cord  had 
slipped  from  the  wheel,  and  rendered 
the  curtain  immovable.  By  stepping 
on  a  chair  she  could,  indeed,  reach  and 
adjust  it;  but  the  only  chairs  in  the 
room  were  eane-scated,  and  seemed  al- 
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together  too  fragile  for  sucli  a  weighty 
lady  as  Ann  Harriet.  To  add  to  her 
perplexity,  the  dwelling  directly  oppo¬ 
site  was  a  boardinghouse,  full  of  young 
men ;  and  she  noticed  tliat  one  or  two 
of  them  had  already  discovered  her, 
and  that  the  news  was  probably  being 
communicated  to  all  their  fellow  board¬ 
ers,  for  in  a  very  few  minutes  every 
window  had  two  or  more  spectators 
at  it,  armed  with  opera  or  eye  glasses, 
while  one  saucy  fellow  had  a  telescope 
three  feet  long.  What  to  do  she  did 
not  know :  there  was  but  one  window 
in  ther  room,  and  no  recess  into  which 
her  portly  beauty  could  retreat.  Once 
more  she  tried  the  curtain,  giving  it  a 
forcible  twitch,  and  this  time  it  came 
down— but  the  whole  fixture  came  with 
it,  and,  after  striking  her  on  the  head, 
slid  out  of  the  window  into  the  street, 
much  to  the  amusement  of  the  specta¬ 
tors  opposite. 

Here  was  a  dilemma — and  what  would 
her  aunt  say  ?  She  had  to  give  up  all 
hope  of  excluding  the  gaze  of  her  im¬ 
pudent  neighbors.  Poor  damsel !  She 
would  have  asked  assistance  of  some  of 
the  family,  but  they  had  all  been  asleep* 
some  time,  and  she  disliked  to  disturb 
them.  Finally,  she  decided  to  extin¬ 
guish  her  light  and  undress  in  bed— a 
difficult  undertaking,  which  was,  how¬ 
ever,  accomplished,  with  the  loss  of 
sundry  strings  and  buttons;  and  Ann 
Harriet  laid  her  wearied  head  on  the 
pillow',  and  thought  her  troubles  for 
that  day  were  over.  But  Sleep  forsakes 
the  wretched,  and  her  eyes  would  not 
‘stay  shut.’  While  coaxing  them  to 
*  stay  down,’  she  was  startled  by  a  flash 
of  light  on  the  wall  and  an  explosion, 
then  another,  and  then  a  third,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  shower  of  gravelly  sub¬ 
stance  in  her  face  and  eyes.  Miss 
Hobbs,  as  w*e  have  seen,  was 

‘A  woman  naturally  born  to  fears,* 
and  this  sudden  and  inexplicable  ex¬ 
hibition  of  fireworks  in  her  chamber 
almost  burst  the  strings  of  her  night 
cap,  by  causing  her  curly  black  hair  to 
stand  on  end. 


The  mischievous  young  men  opposite 
had  procured  a  sarbacane —  vulgarly 
known  as  a  ‘  bean-blower,’ — and  were 
shooting  torpedoes  into  Ann  Harriet’s 
chamber.  Hot  daring  to  rise  to  shut 
the  window,  she  was  wholly  at  their 
mercy ;  but  fortunately  their  stock  of 
ammunition,  was  limited  to  half  a  dozen 
pellets,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  bom¬ 
bardment  ceased. 

About  midnight  Ann  Harriet  fell  into 
a  deep  slumber,  and  when  she  awoke 
the  broad  sunshine  was  illuminating 
her  chamber,  while  the  rattling  of  teams 
along  the  paved  streets  reminded  her 
that  she  was  in  the  great  metropolis  of 
Hew  England.  She  missed  the  green 
foliage  and  healthy  perfume  and  bird 
song3  of  her  pleasant  country  home  : 
all  she  could  see  was  a  combination  of 
bricks,  slate,  and  stone ;  and  not  a  green 
thing  was  visible  in  the  street,  save  a 
few  Irish  servants,  who  were  washing 
off  the  doorsteps  and  sidewalks.  In 
the  middle  of  the  cobble  stones  lay  the 
curtain  which  had  fallen  during  the 
scene  of  the  previous  evening,  muddy 
and  torn,  its  sticks  broken  by  the  heavy 
wagons  which  had  passed  over  it.  A 
glance  at  the  hostile  boarding-house 
assured  her  that  all  was  quiet  there ;  so, 
after  arranging  her  dress  with  studied 
nicety,  and  disposing  her  hair  in  the 
most  enchanting  st}'le — and  Ann  Har¬ 
riet  was  really  neat  and  winsome— she 
descended  to  the  breakfast  room.  Her 
cousin  Gregory  was  the  only  person 
present — he  sat  by  the  window,  read¬ 
ing.  After  the  customary  greeting, 
Ann  Harriet  inquired  what  interested 
him. 

‘  I  have  been  glancing  over  an  article 
called  ‘  Ludicrous  Exaggerations,’  in 
Leigh  Hunt’s  Indicator replied  Greg¬ 
ory,  with  a  mischievous  twinkle  in  Ins 
eyes. 

Ann  Harriet  did  not  notice  any  point 
to  this  remark,  but  said :  ‘  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  having  seen  that  book.’ 

‘  What  have  you  been  reading  late¬ 
ly  ?  ’  pursued  Gregory. 

‘  Oh  !  I  have  begun  a  splendid  book 
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that  Mrs.  Orrin  Pendergast  lent  me ;  I 
have  forgotten  ■who  wrote  it,  but  its 
name  is  ‘  The  Bloody  Butcher’s  Bride ; 
or,  The  Demon  of  Dandelion  Dell.’ 

Here  Gregory  was  so  impolite  as  to 
burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  much  to  the 
discomfiture  of  Ann  Harriet,  who  was 
on  the  point  of  describing  a  thrilling 
Beene  in  the  story. 

‘  I  see  nothing  to  laugh  at,’  remarked 
she,  solemnly ;  1  it  is  a  very  nice  book, 
Cousin  Gregory.  Why,  some  parts  of  it 
were  so  powerful  that  it  made  me  trem¬ 
ble  all  over.’ 

‘It  must  have  been  powerful,’  said 
Gregory,  drily. 

‘  You’re  a  saucy  fellow,’  said  his  cous¬ 
in.  ‘  But,  by  the  way,  where  is  that 
new  suit  that  was  damaged  yesterday  ? 
You  do  not  look  so  stylish  this  morn¬ 
ing.’ 

‘  Stylish  ?  I  hope  not.  I  hate  that 
word;  it  is  only  fit  to  be  applied  to 
pigs ;  they  always  look  sty-lisli,’  replied 
Gregory. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  appeared,  much  to  Ann  Harriet’s 
discomfort,  for  she  liked  her  cousin, 
and  was  just  thinking  how  she  could 
make  an  impression  upon  him.  The 
surest  way  would  have  been  to  sit  in 
his  lap. 

They  seated  themselves  at  the  table, 
when  the  customary  question  came 
from  Aunt  Farnsworth : 

‘  How  did  you  rest  last  night,  Ann 
Harriet  1  ’ 

This,  of  course,  called  forth  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  mishaps '  she  had  experi¬ 
enced,  and  the  indignation  of  her  uncle 
and  aunt  was  great  when  they  heard 
how  the  occupants  of  the  boarding 
house  had  behaved. 

‘Those  young  men  over  there  are 
Boarder  Ruffians,’  remarked  Gregory. 

‘  Mercy  1  ’  exclaimed  his  fat  cousin ; 

‘  if  I  had  known  that,  I  shouldn’t  have 
slept  a  wink  all  night.  I  have  heard 
Miss  Pendergast  tell  about  those  awful 
men :  she  had  a  sister  out  in  Kansas, 
and  a  parcel  of  Border  Ruffians  came  to 
her  house  one  Sabbath  day  and  ate  up 


everything  she  had,  and  then  carried 
off  her  cow  and  five  pullets.’ 

‘  What  cow-ardly  and  chicken-heart¬ 
ed  fellows,  to  rob  a  poor  woman  in  that 
manner  1  ’  remarked  Gregory,  grimly. 

‘  Oh  yes,’  said  Ann  Harriet ;  ‘  and 
they  spit  tobacco  juice  all  over  her 
clean  floor,  and  whittled  all  over  the 
hearth,  and  told  her  it  was  lucky  for 
her  that  she  was  a  widow,  for  if  she 
hadn’t  been,  they  would  have  made  her 
one.  I  should  think  you  would  feel 
dreadfully  to  have  a  whole  houseful 
right  opposite.’ 

‘We  do  feel  pretty  dreadfully,’  re¬ 
plied  Gregory ;  ‘  often.’ 

‘Miranda,  you  must  'have  a  little 
company  while  your  cousin  is  here,  and 
make  her  acquainted  with-  some  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  city,’  said 
Aunt  Farnsworth. 

‘  I  should  like  to,  very  much,  mother ; 
and  if  you  are  willing,  I  will  set  about 
it  immediately  after  breakfast ;  and  per¬ 
haps  I  can  arrange  things  so  as  to  have 
it  to-morrow  night,’  was  Miranda’s  re¬ 
ply.  _ 

This  suggestion  was  eagerly  seconded 
by  Gregory,  who  always  enjoyed  the 
social  parties  that  his  sister  had  a  pe¬ 
culiar  knack  in  getting  up  at  short  no¬ 
tice. 

Their  pleasant  anticipations  of  the 
soiree  were  suddenly  checked  by  quite 
a .  melancholy  mishap  to  the  solid  Ann 
Harriet.  In  reaching  forward  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  cup  of  coffee  from  her  aunt,  she 
was  obliged  to  rise  a  little  from  her 
seat.  Now,  the  chair  in  which  she 
was  sitting  had  been  broken  the  day 
before  and  was  glued  together,  strong 
enough  for  any  ordinary  usage,  but 
wholly  inadequate  to  sustain  such  a 
weight  as  now  taxed  it ;  so  when  Ann 
‘set  back’  into  the  furniture,  the  al¬ 
ready  strained  joints  came  apart,  and 
she  felt  herself  descending  to  the  floor ; 
to  save  herself,  she  clung  to  the  edge 
of  the  table,  but,  of  course,  that  was  no 
support ;  on  the  contrary,  it  tilted  up 
and  launched  its  whole  contents  over 
the  prostrate  form  of  the  unfortunate 
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Ann  Harriet.  There  she  lay,  pinned  to 
the  floor  by  the  heavy  table,  while  her 
face  and  neck  and  dress  were  covered 
with  butter,  gooseberry  pie,  hot  coffee, 
broken  eggs,  and  slices  of  fried  ham. 
The  carpet  was  in  a  similar  condition, 
and  the  Old  Dominion  coffeepot  was 
found  expiring  under  the  sofa. 

Mr.  Farnsworth,  in  an  attempt  to  save 
the  table  from  going  over,  lost  his  own 
balance,  and  fell  flounder-flat  on  tbe 
floor,  where  he  lay  shuddering,  with 
his  hair  in  a  dish  of  Shaker  apple- 
sauce :  the  rest  of  the  family  escaped 
unscathed,  but  were  sadly  astonished 
at  the  sudden  turn  things  had  taken. 

Mr.  Farnsworth  and  Gregory  raised 
the  fallen  table  to  its  former  position, 
and  Miranda  set  about  collecting  the 
scattered  dishes. 

‘I  knew  that  we  were  going  to 
breakfast,  but  I  clid  think  we 
should  break  so  fast  as  that,’  remarked 
Gregor}',  ruefully. 

Ann  Harriet,  up  to  this  time,  had  re¬ 
tained  her  consciousness,  when  it  sud¬ 
denly  occurred  to  her  that,  in  the  sto¬ 
ries  she  had  read,  the  heroines  always 
fainted  when  anything  unusual  hap¬ 
pened  ;  so  she  shut  up  her  eyes  and  be¬ 
gan  to  gasp,  just  as  her  uncle  and  cous¬ 
in  were  about  to  assist  her  to  her  feet. 

‘  She  is  faint ;  get  some  water,  quick  1  ’ 
exclaimed  Miranda. 

Gregory  seized  the  ‘  Old  Dominion,’ 
and  dashed  what  coffee  there  was  left 
in  it  on  Ann's  face,  then  threw  on  all 
the  cream  in  the  pitcher,  and  wound 
up  liis  frightful  orgie  by  emptying  over 
her  locks  a  lot  of  brown  sugar  from  a 
bowl  which  stood  near.  The  effect 
was  that  the  faint  damsel  ‘  came  to  ’ 
very  fast,  and  requested  to  be  helped 
up.  Her  aspect  was  remarkably  ludi¬ 
crous  ;  the  moistened  sugar,  clinging 
to  her  hair  and  plastering  up  her  eyes, 
caused  so  much  mirth  on  Gregory’s  part 
that  he  could  hardly  restrain  it  within 
the  bounds  of  politeness. 

‘  Oh,  do  help  me  up !  ’  implored  Ann 
Harriet. 

Easier  said  than  done.  Mr.  Farns¬ 


worth  took  hold  of  one  arm,  and  Greg¬ 
ory  the  other,  but  their  united  effort 
was  not  sufficient.  Mr.  Farnsworth 
had  but  recently  recovered  from  an 
attack  of  the  rheumatism — and  apple 
sauce — and  was  b}*  no  means  strong 
enough  for  such  work ;  while  .Gregory 
was  so  full  of  laughter  that  it  deprived 
him  of  half  his  strength.  After  one  or 
two  futile  attempts,  Miranda  had  a 
happy  thought :  she  ran  into  the  parlor 
and  brought  out  half  a  dozen  thick  vol¬ 
umes  of  music ;  then  Gregory  and  his 
father  lifted  Ann  Harriet  as  far  as  they 
could  at  one  effort,  while  Miranda 
pushed  a  book  under ;  at  the  next  lift, 
a  second  book  was  inserted,  and  this 
movement  was  repeated  until  Ann  was 
seated — alto  and  allegro — on  a  pile  of 
six  large  music  books.  Aunt  Farns¬ 
worth  then  brought  a  basin  of  water, 
and  carefully  bathed  her  niece’s  face, 
removing  all  traces  of  the  catastrophe, 
in  which  she  was  assisted  by  a  copious 
flood  of  tears  from  Ann’s  eyes — so  copi¬ 
ous,  indeed,  that  Gregory  guessed  there 
would  be  a  rainbow  when  she  ceased. 

In  about  twenty  minutes  ‘things 
’•were  put  as  near  to  rights  as  possible,’ 
but  their  appetites,  like  the  breakfast, 
were  thoroughly  spoilt  ;  so  Miranda 
and  her  cousin  went  up  stairs  to  make 
their  plans  for  the  entertainment,  which 
was  to  be  given  in  honor  of  the  fair 
Peonytowner.  This  kept  them  busy  all 
day ;  for  there  was  shopping  to  be  done, 
pastry  and  cake  to  be  made,  dresses  to 
be  ‘fixed,’  and  other  arrangements, 
‘  too  numerous  to  mention.’ 

Ann  Harriet's  thoughts  dwelt  inces¬ 
santly  on  the  appointed  evening ;  the 
iron  would  then  be  hot,  and  she  knew 
that  she  must  strike,  or  lose  a  golden 
opportunity  for  exchanging  the  deso¬ 
late  monotony  of  a  heavy  single  life  for 
the  sparkling,  honorable,  enviable  title 
of  wedded  wife. 

Surely,  Ann  Harriet,  he  who  leads 
thee  to  the  altar  will  possess  a  brave 
and  stout  heart — one  on  whom  you,  al¬ 
though  fat,  can  lean,  and  of  whose 
home  you,  though  heavy,  will  be 
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the  light.  You  will  so  fill  Ms  heart 
that  there  will  be  no  room  for  discon¬ 
tent,  melancholy,  or  any  evil  or  mis¬ 
chievous  visitor.  Whoever  the  fortu¬ 
nate  man  may  be,  you  can  rest  assured 
that  you  will  exceed  his  greatest  expec¬ 
tations,  and  he  will  not  attempt  to 
exaggerate  your  charms  and  attrac¬ 
tions. 

CHAPTER  IT. 

‘There  was  music  and  mirth  in  the  lighted  saloon ; 
Tho  measure  was  merry— our  hearts  were  iu 
tune ; 

While  hand  linked  with  hand  In  tho  graceful 
quadrille, 

Bright  joy  crowned  tho  dance,  like  tho  sun  on 
tho  rill, 

And  beamed  in  tho  dark  eyes  of  coquettes  and 
snobs ; 

But  the  belle  of  the  ball  was  Ann  Harriet  Hobbs.’ 

Mrs.  Osgood  (with  slight  variation). 

Bright  shone  the  gas  at  Mr.  Farns¬ 
worth’s  on  the  evening  of  the  grand 
soiree  given  for  the  gratification  of  Ann 
Harriet,  who  was  anxious  to  see  some 
of  the  beaux  of  Boston.  Both  of  the 
parlor  chandeliers  were  in  full  blaze, 
much  to  the  delight  of  Miss  Hobbs, 
who,  after  gazing  at  them  in  admira¬ 
tion,  expressed  the  wish  that  her  friend 
sumamed  Pendergast  might  sec  such  a 
sight. 

‘  That  takes  the  shine  all  off  of  Miss 
Pendergasses’  double  back-action,  self- 
adjusting,  anti-corrosive,  herring-bone, 
powerloom  lamp,  don’t  it,  my  dear 
cousin  ?  *  asked  Gregory,  who  had  been 
regaled  several  times  with  an  account 
of  a  wonderful  lamp  that  burnt  one 
hour  at  a  cost  of  only  ten  cents,  or  ten 
hours  at  a  cost  of  one  cent — Gregory 
never  could  remember  which. 

‘  How,  Gregory,  if  you  bother  me  so, 
I  sha’n’t  tell  you  anything  more;  please 
hand  me  that  fan  on  the  table,  and  tell 
me  who  that  man  is  by  the  corner  of 
the  mantelpiece.’ 

*  That  is  Captain  Dobbs  ;  he  is  very 
fond  of  poetry,  and  has  written  some, 
too ;  but  it  was  never  published,  for  the 
editors  charged  too  much  for  putting  it 
into  their  papers.  Shall  I  introduce 
him  to  you  ?  ’  said  Gregory. 


‘A  captain  and  a  poet,  too?  Oh, 
certainly,  I  should  be  delighted  to 
know  him,’  replied  Ann  Harriet,  who 
began  to  cool  down  her  countenance  by 
a  vigorous  application  of  the  fan,  while 
Gregory  went  after  the  poetical  cap¬ 
tain.  He  was  soon  back  again,  and 
presented  him,  as  follows : 

‘  Captain  Dobbs,  Miss  Hobbs ;  Miss 
Hobbs,  Captain  Dobbs.’ 

The  Captain  bowed  so  low  that  Ann 
Harriet  could  see  the  brass  buttons  on 
the  back  of  bis  coat,  and  then,  taking 
her  hand,  he  said,  earnestly  : 

‘I  rejoice  exceedingly  that  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  each  other  should 
have  commenced  under  such  charming 
auspices  1  ’ 

How,  they  were  standing  directly 
under  one  of  the  beautiful  chandeliers, 
which  glistened  with  brilliant  pen¬ 
dants;  and  Ann,  supposing  that  the 
gallant  Captain  alluded  to  them,  ac¬ 
cordingly  replied : 

‘Yes,  they  are  very  charming  aus¬ 
pices,  and  make  a  beautiful  jingle.’ 

What  the  Captain  really  alluded  to 
was  the  rhyming  of  their  names  when 
Gregory  introduced  them;  the  jingle 
of  the  rhyme  pleased  him  much,  and 
he  regarded  it  as  propitious  to  their  fu¬ 
ture  acquaintance :  Ann  Harriet’s  reply 
happened  to  suit  the  case  precisely, 
and  placed  her  in  high  estimation  with 
the- Captain. 

Drummond  Dobbs  was  about  thirty- 
two  years  of  age,  a  gentleman,  and  a 
right  good  fellow,  but  so  very  senti¬ 
mental  that  few  ladies  could  endure  his 
company.  Yet  was  he  anxious  to  please 
the  fair  sex  and  be  popular  with  them : 
unfortunately,  he  supposed  that  the 
way  to  be  so  was  to  shower  on  them 
love  -  sick  poetry  and  sentimental 
speeches ;  ‘  he  wore  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve,’  fell  in  love  with  every  new  face, 
and  had  been  rejected  a  score  of  times ; 
he  comforted  himself,  however,  with 
the  very  scaly  proverb,  *  there  is  as  good 
fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  was  caught,’  and 
— cast  in  his  line  for  another  chance. 
He  had  tried  poor  women  and  rich 
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women,  young  school-girls  and  elastic 
old  maids,  brunettes  and  blondes,  but 
all  in  Tain ;  and  the  moment  he  saw 
Ann  Harriet  he  determined  to  make  one 
more  attempt  to  secure  a  heart  that 
should  beat  for  him  alone,  an  ear  that 
Bhould  he  ever  on  the  alert  for  his  foot¬ 
step,  and  eyes  that  should  sparkle  only 
when  he  was  near. 

Ann  Harriet,  on  her  part,  saw  all  in 
Captain  Dobbs  that  she  could  wish  for ; 
and  she  thought  that  if  she  could  re¬ 
turn  to  Peonytown  with  a  live  captain 
as  her  affianced  lover,  she  should  be  the 
happiest  of  fat  girls.  What  a  sensation 
she  would  create  on  Sunday,  when  she 
went  to  meeting  arm  in  arm  with  him, 
and  how  the  folks  would  stare  at  his 
bright  buttons  and  shoulder  straps! 
She  wondered  if  lie  would  wear  a 
‘  trainer  hat,1  with  feathers  in  it. 

To  Captain  Dobbs,  Ann  Harriet 
Hobbs  was  ‘  a  devilish  fine-looking 
woman ;  ’  there  was  something  tangible 
in  a  woman  like  that,  sir ;  she  was  not 
one  of  your  flimsy,  languid  girls,  with 
waist  like  the  stem  of  a  goblet.  Some¬ 
body  had  said,  ‘  the  nearer  the  hone  the 
sweeter  the  meat,’  but  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  that ;  he  wanted  a  wife,  and  if 
he  could  get  one  twice  the  size  of  any 
one  clse’s,  so  much  the  better,  by  Jove ! 

Gregory,  with  the  tact  of  Young 
America,  saw  instantly  what  the  result 
of  an  evening’s  interview  would  be; 
so,  telling  Dobbs  that  he  would  find 
his  cousin  from  Peonytown  very  i n-fat- 
uating,  he  left  them  to  their  own  en¬ 
joyment. 

‘  It  is  very  singular,’  remarked  the 
Captain,  promptly,  ‘how  much  alike 
our  names  are :  Hobbs  and  Dobbs  !  ’ 

‘Yes ;  but  I  think  that  yours  is  much 
the  prettiest ;  I  always  hated  the  name 
of  Hobbs,1  remarked  Ann  Harriet. 

‘  Hate  Hobbs  ?  "Well,  I  detest  Dobbs ; 
but  you  have  the  advantage  of  me,  for 
you  can  change  youra  without  much 
trouble,’  replied  the  Captain. 

He  did  not  know  that  Ann  Harriet 
had  been  longer,  and  at  more  trouble, 
in  trying  to  get  her  name  changed, 


than  if  she  had  applied  to  seven  legis¬ 
latures.  She  blushed  deeply,  and  raised 
her  fan  to  hide  the  rosy  hue — but  it 
was  a  small,  round  fan,  and  only  par¬ 
tially  concealed  her  face,  leaving  a 
crimson  disk  of  two  inches  around  it. 
Captain  Dobbs  was  delighted ;  a  blush 
to  him  was  a  certain  proof  of  maiden 
coyness,  and  bespoke  a  heart  so  full  of 
love  that  every  emotion  sent  it  man¬ 
tling  to  the  face. 

Gregory  here  returned,  to  say  that 
they  were  getting  up  a  dance,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Dobbs  and  his  cousin  must  cer¬ 
tainly  join  in  it. 

‘  But  I  never  danced  in  my  life !  ’  said 
Ann  Harriet,  innocently. 

‘  Oh,  never  mind  that;  it  is  a  very 
simple  dance — the  Virginia  Reel ;  every 
one  can  dance  that ;  only  do  as  others 
do,1  replied  Gregory. 

Ann  Harriet,  accepting  Captain 
Dobbs’s  proffered  arm,  proceeded  to 
the  room  where  the  arrangements  for 
the  dance  were  progressing.' 

‘  I  understand  that  Miss  Hobbs  is  the 
star  of  this  business,’  remarked  Mr. 
Pickett  to  Gregory,  as  he  crammed 
himself  beliind  a  bookcase,  to  allow 
the  lady  and  her  escort  to  go  by. 

‘  Star  ? 1  repeated  Gregory.  ‘  Yes ; 
the  full  moon  of  the  concern.’ 

‘  You  mean  of  the  firm,’  quoth  Pick¬ 
ett. 

‘  Yes,’  replied  Gregory,  ‘  the  full  moon 
of  the  firm;' I  meant.’ 

The  dancers  took  their  places,  and  a 
merry  tune  soon  set  them  in  motion. 
Ann  Harriet  watched  the  others  care¬ 
fully,  and  soon  understood  the  figure. 
At  length,  her  turn  came  to  advance. 
She  performed  her  part  very  well  until 
she  came  to  that  step  known  as  doa  d 
dos,  and  here  her  good  luck  forsook 
her ;  for,  in  stepping  back,  she  struck 
with  full  force  her  companion,  a  slim 
young  man  with  shell  eyeglasses,  and 
sent  him  forward  with  an  impetus 
which -was  only  checked  by  his  coming 
in  collision  with  a  plaster-of-Paris  pe¬ 
destal,  on  which  stood  a  bust  of  General 
Zachary  Taylor;  his  head  penetrated 
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the  column,  and  the  bust  came  down 
on  his  hack  with  a  thump  that  nearly 
knocked  the  breath  out  of  his  body. 
His  eyeglasses  were  shattered,  his  soul 
rent,  and  his  shirt  bosom  tom  asunder. 
The  unfortunate  youth  gathered  him¬ 
self  up  and  retreated  to  an  anteroom, 
where  he  rearranged  his  disordered 
clothing ;  but  was  not  seen  again,  hav¬ 
ing  disappeared  through  a  side  door 
and  hastened  home. 

Ann  Harriet  came  out  of  the  collision 
like  a  second  ‘  Monitor,’  unscathed  and 
undaunted ;  indeed,  she  was  not  aware 
that  anything  unusual  had  happened 
till  she  heard  the  crash,  and  then  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  she  was  the 
cause  of  the  catastrophe. 

IVlien  our  heroine  heard  how  serious 
the  collision  had  been,  she  felt  much 
disturbed,  until  Gregory  observed  that, 
although  she  had  been  backward  in 
causing  the  mishap,  she  should  not  be 
backward  in  making  what  reparation 
she  could. 

On  this  suggestion,  Ann  Harriet  in¬ 
quired  the  whereabouts  of  Mr.  Google, 
and  learning  that  he  was  in  an  ante¬ 
room,  started  in  search  of  him.  She 
found  herself  in  the  supper  room,  hur¬ 
rying  across  which,  she  pulled  open  a 
door  on  the  other  side  with  such  a  vig¬ 
orous  effort  of  elephantine  strength,  as 
to  precipitate  a  waiter,  who  had  just 
caught  hold  of  the  handle,  headlong 
into  the  room.  The  unfortunate  servi¬ 
tor,  who  was  dressed  in  white  cravat 
and  black  coat,  landed  under  the  sup¬ 
per  table,  where  he  lay  motionless. 
Ann  Harriet  made  her  way  back  to  the 
parlor  as  quickly  as  possible,  where  she 
Btartled  the  visitors  by  exclaiming : 

1  Oh  dear,  come  here,  quick !  I  have 
killed 'a  minister  1’ 

Miss  Helen  Bumpus,  who' was  play¬ 
ing  a  quickstep  on  the  pianoforte,  ut¬ 
tered  a  sharp  shriek,  which  was  echoed 
from  various  parts  of  the  room,  and  the 
whole  company,  headed  by  Captain 
Dobbs,  followed  Ann  Harriet  to  the 
scene  of  the  disaster. 

When  they  reached  the  dining  room 


they  found  her  ‘minister’  sitting  on 
the  floor,  rubbing  his  head,  and  using 
language  more  appropriate  to  one"  of 
Captain  Kidd’s  profession  than  to  an 
expounder  of  the  gospel.  When  the 
damaged  waiter  saw  the  immense 
crowd  entering  the  room,  he  vanished 
into  the  kitchen  amid  shouts  of  laugh¬ 
ter  from  the  assembly,  who  compre¬ 
hended  at  once  Miss  Hobbs’s  error.  Ann 
Harriet  felt  much  relieved  to  find  that 
the  accident  was  no  worse,  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  mishap  to  her  friends,  end¬ 
ing  by  inquiring  what  denomination 
he  belonged  to.  Gregory  informed  her 
that  the  individual  was  not  a  clergy¬ 
man,  but  a  lay-man  and  a  waiter. 

Soon  after,  the  guests  were  requested 
to  repair  to  the  supper  room,  and  each 
gentleman  chose  his  partner  for  the  oc¬ 
casion.  Unfortunately  for  Ann  Harriet, 
Captain  Dobbs  chanced  to  be  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room,  and  before  he 
reached  the  object  of  his  adoration  she 
had  already  accepted  the  arm  of  an  ex¬ 
quisite  youth  with  patent  eyeglass, 
pink  necktie,  and  tomato  -  colored 
moustache.  The  disappointment  near¬ 
ly  destroyed  Dobbs’s  appetite.  He  had 
intended  to  be  irresistibly  attentive  to 
Miss  Hobbs ;  to  furnish  her  with  every 
little  delicacy  the  table  afforded;  and 
voir,  she  must  depend  upon  the  languid 
movements  of  a  ‘  snob :  ’  it  was  too 
bad,  by  Jove  1 

The  table  was  elegantly  decorated 
with  flowers,  and  the  neatly  prepared 
dishes  and  ministerial  waiters  present¬ 
ed  a  scene  which  to  Ann  Harriet’s  vis¬ 
ion  was  enchanting. 

1  What  shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
obtaining  for  you  ?  ’  asked  Mr.  Struttlea 
of  Ann  Harriet. 

1  Let  me  sec,’  replied  Ann.  1  It’s 
6ome  time  since  I  eat  anything,  and  I 
feel  pretty  hungry :  if  you  will  get  me 
a  plateful  of  pandowdy*  and  some  gin¬ 
ger  snaps,  I  shall  feel  thankful’ 

Mr.  Struttles  was  a  very  polite  man, 
and  would  not  laugh  in  a  lady’s  face 

*  Broken-up  apple  pie. 
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for  a  farm ;  but  Iris  tomato-hued  mous¬ 
tache  quivered,  and  be  bad  to  frown 
fiercely  to  conceal  tlie  laughter  which 
threatened  to  burst  him  asunder. 

‘  What  amuses  you  so  much,  Strut  ? ’ 
asked  a  friend,  who  found  him  a  few 
moments  later  iu  the  entry,  giggling 
all  by  himself. 

1  Oh  dear !  I  shall  die  1 1  he  replied, 
shaking  with  mirth ;  ‘  that  fat  girl 
asked  me  to  get  her  something  to  eat 
that  X  never  heard  of:  I  believe  she 
called  it  slam  doicdy ,  or  rip  snap,  or 
something  like  that,  and,  of  course, 
there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  on  the 
table.’ 

1  Go  and  tell  her  it  is  all  eaten  up,’ 
suggested  the  friend ;  ‘  article  all  sold.’ 

Struttles  had  not  thought  of  that ;  it 
was  a  good  idea,  so  off  he  went  and 
told  Ann  Harriet  that  the  object  she 
wished  had  been  so  fashionable  that  it 
was  all  devoured  before  he  reached  it. 

*  Oh,  well  I  I  had  just  as  lief  have 
some  gingerbread  and  a  pickle-lime,’ 
was  her  calm  response. 

Struttles  rushed  desperately  to  the 
table,  filled  a  plate  full  of  anything 
that  came  handy,  brought  it  to  hi3 
dame,  and  informed  her  that  there  was 
not  a  pickled  lime  to  he  had.  Ann 
Harriet  did  not  care;  she  was  soon 
busy  devouring  the  contents  of  the 
plate,  while  Struttles  stood  by,  chuck¬ 
ling  and  grinning. 

Captain  Hobbs,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
doing  all  he  could  to  make  hungry  and 
handsome  Hiss  Helen  Bumpus  happy, 
by  giving  her  oyster  salad,  ice  cream, 
frozen  pudding,  and  cake,  with  plenty 
of  champagne  to  wash  it  down ;  but 
his  heart  was  with  Ann  Harriet,  and 
many  an  anxious  glance  he  bestowed 
on  her,  to  see  if  she  was  well  supplied 
with  the  niceties  of  the  festive  board. 
He  thrilled  with  joy  at  seeing  her  be- 
liind  a  plate  piled  nearly  as  high  as  her 
chin  with  a  variety  of  cakes,  tarts, 
fruits,  and  jellies. 

After  a  w'hile  every  one  was  surfeited, 
and  gradually  the  supper  room  “was  de~ 
sated,  leaving  none  but  the  waiters, 


who  quickly  cleared  away  what  them 
was  left  of  the  supper. 

On  entering  the  parlor,  Captain 
Dobbs  caught  a  view  of  himself  in  a 
large  mirror,  and  saw  to  his  dismay 
that  he  had  not  escaped  the  usual  fate 
of  gallants  who  endeavor  to  make 
themselves  agreeable  to  the  ladies  in  a 
crowded  supper-room  ;  lumps  of  blanc¬ 
mange  adhered  to  his  shirt  bosom ; 
particles  of  calf ’s-foot  jelly  coruscated 
like  gems  on  his  patent-leather  gaiters, 
and  quivering  oysters  hung  tenaciously 
to  his  coat  sleeves.  He  looked  around 
for  some  place  of  refuge  where  he  could 
retire  and  remove  the  remnants  of  the 
banquet,  and  espying  a  side  room  ap¬ 
parently  deserted,  there  being  no  light 
in  it,  stepped  in,  and,  taking  off  his 
coat,  commenced  the  task  of  restoring 
it  to  its  pristine  splendor.  “While  doing 
this,  he  was  startled  by  a  sound  so  sin¬ 
gular  that  his  coat  nearly  fell  from  his 
hand,  so  alarmed  was  lie.  Glancing  at 
the  door,  his  eyes  met  the  known  form 
of  Ann  Harriet,  when  he  instantly  hur¬ 
ried  on  his  coat  in  horror,  and,  apologiz¬ 
ing  to  his  fair  friend  for  being  caught 
without  it,  referred  to  the  curious  noise 
he  had  heaTd. 

‘  What  did  it  sound  like  ?  ’  asked 
Ann  Harriet. 

The  Captain  tried  in  vain  to  find  a 
simile;  he  had  never  heard  anything 
that  resembled  it ;  and  Ann  Harriet’s 
suggestions  as  to  what  it  might  have 
been  were  equally  fruitless. 

The  truth  was,  that  when  Miss  Hobbs 
appeared  at  the  threshold  of  the  door 
she  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  it  was  this 
that  startled  her  lover ;  but  as  he  had 
his  head  in  a  stooping  position,  and 
was  busy  brushing  his  coat,  the  sound 
seemed  to  him  to  come  from  the  farther 
end  of  the  room,  which  was  obscured 
in  darkness.  He  was  not  aware  that 
fat  ladies’  sighs  were  proportionate  to 
their  size.  However,  now  that  his 
heart’s  idol  was  present,  he  cared  noth¬ 
ing  for  aught  else;  so,  taking  her  small 
hand,  he  led  her  to  the  window,  and 
they  stood  gazing  with  mutual  consent 
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at  the  starry  heavens.  Gregory  spied 
them  there,  and  mischievously  closed 
the  door.  What  conversation  ensued 
is  only  known  to  the  two  who  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  it,  hut  every  one  noticed  that 
when  Ann  Harriet  reappeared  her  step 
was  light  if  not  actually  fantastic,  and 
her  mild  countenance  beamed  with  a 
moonlike  radiance,  so  serenely  bright 
as  to  reveal  a  heart  buoyant  with  bliss. 
Soon  after,  the  company  dispersed,  and 
the  damsel,  retiring  to  her  dormitory, 
was  soon  dreaming  sweetly  of  ‘  her  be¬ 
trothed,’  and  imagined  that  all  the 
bells  in  Peonytown  were  rung  on  her 
wedding  day. 

Sleep  on,  Ann  Harriet  1  Thou  hast 
waited  long  for  the  happy  hour;  but 
thou  wert  thyself  weighty,  and  it  was 
fit  that  thou,  too,  skouldst  deal  deliber¬ 
ately  in  matters  of  ‘  great  ’  weight. 

The  next  day  she  informed  her  uncle 
of  her  intention  to  marry  the  accom¬ 
plished  Drummond  Dobbs,  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  hearty  approval ;  for  Dobbs's 
character  was  good,  and  without  a 
scar. 

The  nuptials  were  to  take  place  with¬ 
out  delay,  and  so  Ann  Harriet  hastened 
home  to  make  the  requisite  arrange¬ 
ments. 

CHAPTER  nx 

4  In  wedlock  a  Epecles  of  lottery  lies, 

■Where  in  blanks  and  in  prizes  we  deal ; 

.  But  how  comes  it  that  you,  suck  a  capital  prize, 

Should  so  long  have  remained  in  tho  wheel?1 

Moose. 

Ann  Harriet  was  determined  that 
her  wedding  should  be  a  romantic  one ; 
she  said  that  it  was  by  no  means  an 
every-day  affair,  and  tberefore  it  should 
he  carried  out  in  a  style  proportionate 
to  its  rarity.  After  consulting  Mrs. 
Pendergast,  and  searching  through  a 
pile  of  ‘  New  York  Dashers,’  she  was 
much  inclined  to  a  midnight  wedding, 
especially  as  Mrs.  Pendergast  offered  to 
loan  her  patent  lamp  for  the  occasion ; 
but  when  they  suddenly  happened  to 
hear  of  a  marriage  celebrated  in  the 
wild  and  picturesque  woods  of  the 
White  Hills,  it  was  immediately  decid¬ 


ed  that  there  was  no  better  place ;  so 
sacred  a  ceremony  should  he  performed 
‘  under  the  broad  canopy  of  heaven,’ 
and  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  count¬ 
less  leaves  of  the  trees  should  sing  their 
epithnlamium. 

After  some  search,  it  was  decided 
that  the  happy  spot  should  be  on 
‘Huckleberry  Hill,’  a  picturesque  ele¬ 
vation  about  a  mile  from  the  postoffico 
in  Peonytown,  covered  with  a  luxuri¬ 
ous  growth  of  pines  and  hemlocks,  in¬ 
terspersed  with  huckleberry  bushes, 
sweet  fern,  and  mullenstalks.  A  small, 
open  place  was  selected,  where  the  long 
moss  made  a  beautiful  carpet,  and  the 
tall  trees  on  every  side  entwined  their 
arms  as  lovingly  together  os  if  they, 
too,  were  about  to  take  eacb  other  ‘  for 
better  for  -worse,’  while  the  ripple  of  a 
brook  hidden  in  the  woods  lent  a 
pleasant  melody  to  the  scene. 

‘  This  is  the  place  of  all  others,’  re¬ 
marked  Ann  Harriet.  ‘  Houses  may 
bum  down  or  decay,  churches  may  he 
sold  and  turned  into  ice-cream  saloons 
and  lager-beer  depots — as  Mr.  Dunsta¬ 
ble’s  was;  but  these  lofty  pines  and 
rugged  hemlocks  will  stand  for  centu¬ 
ries,  to  mark  the  spot  where,  in  my 
gb'Uiood,  I  plighted  my  troth  to  that. 
dear  Dobbs.’ 

Preparations  for  the  bridal  went  glo¬ 
riously  on.  The  Peonytown  dress¬ 
maker  was  busy  day  and  evening  in 
making  up  the  trousseau  of  the  expect¬ 
ant  bride.  The  wedding  dress  was 
to  be  of  fine  white  muslin,  and  no  or¬ 
naments  to  detract  from  its  spotless 
purity. 

The  important  day  at  length  arrived. 
The  sun  rose  warm,  brilliant,  calm,  and 
cloudless — and  so  did  Ann  Harriet. 
Her  heart  beat  quick  and  tumultuously 
as  the  coming  event  of  the  day  sudden¬ 
ly  occurred  to  her,  and  Bhe  rejoiced  to 
think  that  she  was  now  to  have  one  to 
shield  her  from  the  chilling  blasts  of  a 
cold,  relentless  world — a  husband  on 
whose  breast  her  weary  head  could  rest 
and  feel  secure. 

These  thoughts  made  her  footsteps 
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light,  and  she  hastened  to  array  herself 
for  the  bridal,  which  was  appointed  at 
ten  o’clock.  The  barber  of  Peonytown 
was  sent  for,  and,  although  dressing  a 
bride’s  hair  was  something  as  yet  un¬ 
known  to  him,  yet,  after  much  perse¬ 
verance  and  more  ox  marrow,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  twisting  and  braiding  her 
luxuriant  black  locks  into  a  kind  of 
triumphal-arched  basketwork,  that  re¬ 
sembled  a  miniature  summer-house. 
The  white  muslin  dress  was  then  put 
on,  and  a  pair  of  white  kid  gloves 
drawn  over  her  small  fingers  (plump 
people  have  little  hands),  and  Ann 
Harriet  awaited  her  husband  elect. 

All  Peonytown  had  been  apprized  of 
the  hour  of  the  wedding,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  grove  was  at  an  early  period 
filled  with  spectators.  Boys  climbed 
into  the  trees ;  camp  stools  were  pro¬ 
vided;  and  one  enterprising  Peony- 
towner  brought  a  long  wooden  settee, 
and  let  the  weary  rest  on  it  for  the 
slight  consideration  of  half  a  dime 
each.  The  Rev.  Derby  Sifter  was  there 
too.  He  was  to  perform  the  ceremony, 
and,  as  it  was  the  first  wedding  in  Peo¬ 
nytown  for  six  months,  he  was  in  un¬ 
usual  humor,  rubbing  his  hands  togeth¬ 
er,  and  laughing  at  every  remark  that 
was  made. 

At  the  appointed  time  Ann  Harriet 
appeared,  hanging  lovingly  on  the  arm 
of  the  gallant  Captain.  The  bride  at¬ 
tracted  universal  attention.  At  first, 
indeed,  many  were  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  a  crowd  of  girls  were  coming, 
dressed  in  unsullied  white ;  but  as  she 
approached  nearer,  they  saw  that  it 
was  the  fair  Ann  Harriet  in  her  white 
muslin,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Captain 
Dobbs,  who  was  dressed  in  full  uni¬ 
form,  and  had  a  carnation  pink  in  his 
mouth.  The  Rev.  Derby  Sifter  now 
stepped  forward,  and  the  parties  took 
their  places.  No  bridesmaids  were 
needed,  the  bride  ‘  answering  ’  for  sev¬ 
eral.  After  a  few  preliminary  remarks, 
the  reverend  gentleman  pronounced 
them — under  green  leaves  —  husband 
and  wife!  Ann  Harriet  heaved  a  sigh 


of  relief :  the  H  had  vanished  forever 
from  her  name,  and  D  now  reigned  in 
its  stead.  A  short  prayer  then  fol¬ 
lowed. 

Meanwhile,  a  boy  in  a  tree  directly 
over  their  heads  spied  a  caterpillar’s 
nest  near  him,  and,  breaking  a  twig 
from  a  branch,  he  probed  the  nest, 
causing  a  tremendous  stampede  among 
the  inmates.  Down  they  dropped,  si¬ 
lently  and  softly,  upon  the  elaborate 
head  of  the  bride,  who  stood  wholly 
unconscious  of  the  additional  orna¬ 
ments  so  profusely  decorating  her  hair ; 
the  company  noticed  it,  and  very  soon 
every  one  was  in  a  broad  grin.  Ann 
Harriet  became  conscious  of  some  mer¬ 
riment  in  that  portion  of  the  party  im¬ 
mediately  under  her  observation,  and  a 
succession  of  blushes  suffused  her  face 
as  she  felt  that  something  ridiculous  to 
herself  must  have  caused  it.  At  that 
instant  a  caterpillar,  that  had  been 
swinging  to  and  fro  on  his  attenuated 
web,  landed  plump  on  Ann’s  nose  ns 
she  raised  her  face  (he  had  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  something  to  turn  up),  causing 
her  to  give  utterance  to  a  scream  that 
made  the  clerical  gentleman  open  his 
eyes,  and  a  couple  of  catbirds  to  fly 
frightened  and  squealing  from  their 
nests. 

At  the  same  time  an  angry  cow,  ren¬ 
dered  furious  by  the  sting  of  some  in¬ 
sect,  plung  ed  frantically  into  the  wed¬ 
ding  circle,  bellowing,  tossing  her 
head,  and  flourishing  her  tail  in  a  ter¬ 
rific  and  antinuptial  manner.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Sifter  was  the  first  one  to  leave,  and, 
being  very  spare,  he  passed  swiftly 
through  the  trees  and  bushes,  never 
looking  behind  him  till  he  had  reached 
the  meeting  house,  where  he  stopped 
and  in  his  unconscious  delirium  caught 
at  the  bell  rope  and  rang  the  bell  with 
a  vigor  that  Btarted  every  one  from 
his  work,  so  that  in  a  few  minutes 
‘  Extinguisher  No.  1  ’  was  hurried  along 
the  roads  by  an  extempore  company  of 
about  fifty  men  and  boys. 

Meanwhile,  the  witnesses  of  the  rural 
wedding  had  all  skedaddled — to  bor- 
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row  a  Greek  word — into  the  woods,  in 
dire  confusion,  tearing  dresses,  pulling 
down  1  back  hair,’  hitching  hoop  skirts, 
and  tumbling  over  blackberry  vines — 
but  each  intent  on  increasing  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  mad  cow.  Ann  Harriet 
was  not  so  fortunate ;  her  size  prevent¬ 
ed  her  running,  and  a  fiery  peony  on 
her  bosom  attracted  the  animal’s  atten¬ 
tion,  so  that,  with  a  loud  roar,  the 
beast  rushed  directly  upon  her.  Had 
Ann  Harriet  been — as  she  was  a  few 
weeks  before — an  unprotected  female, 
the  undertaker  of  Peonytown  would 
have  had  a  ‘  big  job  ’  that  day ;  but 
luckily,  he  who  had  just  sworn  to  love 
and  protect  her  saw  that  now  was  his 
time  and  chance  to  begin ;  so,  drawing 
his  sword,  he  stepped  in  front  of  his 
trembling  bride,  and,  as  the  cow  ap¬ 
proached  with  head  down  and  eye¬ 
balls  glaring  wildly,  he  aimed  a  blow 
with  his  weapon,  which  inflicted  a  se¬ 
vere  cut  on  her  nose. 

The  cow  paused. 

‘  Step  backward  gradually,  my  Ann 
Harriet,’  said  the  valiant  Dobbs,  ‘  and 
I  will  see  that  she  does  not  touch  you.’ 

Ann  Harriet  stepped  backward,  but 
not  ‘  gradually,’  for  she  trod  on  a  loose 
stone,  which  upset  her,  and  she  rolled 
over  and  over  down  a  sloping  rock, 
ruining,  on  the  way,  any  quantity  of 
huckleberry  bushes  and  pennyroyal. 
This  started  the  cow,  who  made  an¬ 
other  furious  charge  at  the  soldier, 
who  this  time,  by  a  well-directed  blow, 
cut  one  horn  sheer  off 

‘  That’s  good  1  ’  exclaimed  he ;  ‘  next 
time  I'll  take  t’other  horn,  and  then 
commence  on  her  legs.’ 

The  cow  made  another  retreat,  but 
appeared  by  no  means  vanquished. 
The  Captain  stood  his  ground  manfully. 
Ann  Harriet  sat  on  the  moss  at  the  foot 
of  the  rock,  disentangling  from  her 


hair  the  bruised  and  mangled  caterpil¬ 
lars  which  still  remained  there. 

Just  as  the  cow  was  about  to  make 
her  third  charge,  shouts  were  heard  in 
the  path  which  led  to  the  village,  and 
in  a  moment  ‘  Extinguisher  No.  1,’  with 
its  brave  volunteers,  was  on  the  ground. 
They  had  followed  the  directions  of  the 
parson  and  arrived  at  an  opportune 
moment. 

The  boys  at  once  decided  that,  as 
there  was  no  fire  to  put  out,  they  would 
‘put  out’  the  cow;  so,  unreeling  the 
hose,  they  drew  the  water  from  the 
brook,  and  in  a  very  little  while  a 
stream  of  water  from  a  two-inch  pipe 
struck  the  astonished  cow  full  in  the 
face,  when  she  turned  and  scampered 
off  into  the  forest,  jumping  over  Ann 
Harriet  at  a  single  bound,  and  was  seen 
no  more. 

Captain  Dobbs  wiped  his  gory  weap¬ 
on  on  the  greensward,  and  returned  it 
to  the  sheath.  He  then  sprang  to  the 
side  of  his  wife,  and,  with  the  help  of 
the  foreman  and  two  brakemen,  raised 
her.  She  said  her  nerves  were  all  un¬ 
strung,  and  she 1  never  could  walk  home 
in  the  world ;  ’  so  she  was  placed  on  the 
box  of  the  hose  carriage  and  carried  to 
the  village. 

The  Peonytowners  turned  out  en 
•masse  to  meet  them,  and  were  anxiouB 
that  the  heroic  Captain  should  make  a 
speech  from  the  town  pump;  but  he 
declined. 

In  a  short  time  the  happy  couple 
were  comfortably  seated  on  the  sofe  in 
the  parlor  of  the  old  homestead,  and 
his  arm  was  as  far  round  her  waist  as 
it  would  go.  Here  we  will  bid  them 
adieu.  Ann  Harriet  being  married, 
she  will  have  no  moremiss-haps — albeit 
at  Borne  future  time  something  may  be 
heard  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Dobbs — and 
all  the  little  Dobbses. 
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ORIGINAL. 

THE  MUSIC  TEACHER. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  chilly  day 
in  March.  The  rain  had  been  falling  since 
i  morning,  and  now  the  shy  looked  dark 
and  murky,  promising  anything  hut  lair 
i  weather  for  the  morrow.  The  lessons  in 
|  Madame  Percy's  hoarding-school  were  all 
1  over,  and  the  girls  had  assembled  in  the 
I  supper-room  to  discuss  the  topic,  which 
|  now  interested  them  above  all  others — the 
!  arrival  of  the  new  music  teacher,  who  was 
1  cxnectcd  that  evening  in  the  stage.  As 
might  be  expected,  this  event  was  looked 
forward  to  with  the  greatest  interest,  for 
there  was  very  little  to  excite  and  amuse 
young  girls  in  the  quiet  village  of  hair- 
field. 

There  was  another  reason  for  so  much 
curiosity  to  sec  this  new  comer.  Miss  Le¬ 
strange,  the  last  teacher,  had  come  with 
the  highest  recommendations  from  New 
York,  but  had  been  only  a  subject  of  rid¬ 
icule  to  our  boarding-school  misses,  who 
made  her  affected  manners,  and  operatic 
style  of  singing,  a  perpetual  mark  for  their 
sarcasm.  Whenever  Miss  Lestrange  was 
seated  at  the  piano,  Kate  Kennedy,  the 
wit  of  thelschool,  would  place  herself  di¬ 
rectly  behind  Her,  and  the  contortions  of 
feature  which  took  place,  were  droll  to 
see,  convulsing  the  other  girls  with  laugh¬ 
ter,  which  they  with  difficulty  suppressed. 
Indeed,  on  one  occasion,  as  their  music- 
teacher  was  singing  an  air  from  Norma, 
in  her  most  effective  manner,  their  laugh¬ 
ter  at  Kate's  grimaces,  could  not  be  sup¬ 
pressed  ;  and  Miss  Lestrange,  turning  sud¬ 
denly  round,  saw  at  once  that  she  was  the 
object  of  it  all.  Her  indignation  may  be 
readily  imagined,  and  she  made  such  a 
complaint  to  Madame  Percy,  that  Kate 
was  banished  to  her  own  room  for  two 
days,  and  was  severely  reprimanded. 
Madame  also  made  an  attempt  at  reconcil¬ 
iation  between  the  delinquent  and  the  of¬ 
fended  one,  but,  as  Kate  would  not  ask 
Miss  Lestrange* s  pardon,  and  the  latter  de¬ 
clared  she  4  would  not  give  it,  if  asked,’ 
the  attempt  was  wholly  ineffectual.  Now 
though  this  was  very  wrong  in  Kate,  yet  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  the  music- teacher 
was  extremely  affected  and  unnatural  in 
her  style  of  singing,  and,  as  she  never  sung 
Wy  but  Italian  songs,  the  girls  did  not  im¬ 
prove  under  her  instruction.  So  she  was 
dismissed,  and  her  successor  was  expected 
this  evening. 

At  length,  the  sound  of  wheels  was 
heard,  the  merry  voices  in  the  school-room 
ceased,  and  the  stage  drove  up  the  avenue, 
&ud  stopped  before  the  front  door.  A 
young  lady,  clad  in  deep  mourning,  with 
her  veil  drawn  over  her  face,  entirely  con¬ 
cealing  it  from  view,  stepped  out  of  the 
coach.  Madame  Percy  was  at  the  door, 
ready  to  receive  her,  and  all  that  the  girls 
could  hear,  was  a  few  words,  complaining 
of  a  severe  head-ache,  and  requesting  to  he  j 


shown  directly  to  bedroom.  The 
low,  sweet  voice,  whose  tone  was 
an  irresistible  appeal  for  love  and 
sympathy,  the  sable  garb,  and  slight, 
though  graceful  figure  of  their  new 
teacher,  had  already  half  won  the 
hearts  of  her  pupils.  E.  Ii.  were 
the  initials  on  her  trunk.  Various 
were  the  conjectures  as  to  the  name 
for  which  they  stood  ;  for  it  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  girls  had  not  heard 
it.  Emma  Hamilton ,  Eliza  Hook , 
Emily  Harris ,  were  ajl  suggested 
by  various  voices,  but  the  girls  con¬ 
cluded  that  none  were  pretty  enough 
for  the  stranger.  When  Madame 
came  down,  however,  she  settled  the  mat¬ 
ter  by  telling  them  her  name  was  Ellen 
Heiuuuit. 

“Ellen  Herbert!  how  charmingly  it 
sounds  !  I  never  could  make  fun  of  El¬ 
len  Herbert,”  exclaimed  Kate  Kennedy. 

“  I  desire  you,  Miss  Kennedy,  to  desist 
from  making  fun  of  my  assistants,  what¬ 
ever  be  their  names,”  said  Madame  Percy, 
with  all  the  dignity  of  an  injured  and  of¬ 
fended  person. 

“  Oh !  do  excuse  me,  Madame,”  replied 
Kate.  “  13 ut  who  could  help  laughing  at 
that  ridiculous  Miss  Lc  strange  1  Her 
very  name  !  Only  reverse  it,  and  you  have 
‘  The  strange  -Miss.’  You  yourself,  Ma- 
I  dame,  thought  she  was  very  amusing.” 

“  "Whatever  I  may  have  thought.  Miss 
Kennedy,  it  became  you  to  treat  your  teach¬ 
er  with  proper  respect ;  and  I  trust  your 
powers  of  satire  will  never  again  be  used 
on  one  of  my  assistants.” 

Madame  Percy  said  this  with  more  than 
usual  emphasis,  and  then  summoned  the 
girls  to  the  tea-table,  which  was  waiting. 
As  Kate  seated  herself  by  her  friend,  Mary 
Morris,  she  whispered, 

44 1  wonder  if  Madame  thinks  I  intend 
to  laugh  at  Miss  Herbert,  as  I  did  at  Miss 
Lestrange  r  Why,  Mary,  strange  to  say, 

I  love  her  already,  though  all  I  know  is, 
that  she  has  a  sweet  voice,  wears  mourn¬ 
ing,  and  her  name  is  Ellen  Herbert.” 

That  night  the  new  teacher  was  the  only 
theme  of  conversation.  What  was  her 
age  ?  What  friend  had  she  lost  ?  Was 
she  pretty  or  plain  t  Would  she  be  affec¬ 
tionate  or  reserved  ?  Would  she  let  them 
love  her,  or  make  them  fear  her  r  All 
these  questions  were  asked  by  the  scholars, 
without  expecting  or  receiving  answers. 

The  next  morning,  at  the  breakfast  ta¬ 
ble,  when  Miss  Herbert  entered  the  room, 
they  were  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of 
those  whoso  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  new 
teacher.  She  was  about  twenty.  Very 
lovely,  though  pale  and  sad  ;  and,  as  she 
looked  round  upon  her  pupils,  that  were 
to  he,, her  glance  said,  44  Love  me,  all  of 
you,  for  I  have  need  of  it.” 

It  is  strange  how  the  mere  presence  of 
sonic  beings  demands  and  receives  for 
them  our  interest  and  affection.  So  it  was 
with  Ellen  Herbert.  She  said  but  little, 
but  those  few  words  seemed  spoken  better 
by  her,  than  they  could  have  been  by  anv 
other.  Therefore  all  listened  when  she 
spoke,  and  her  words  were  remembered 
too,  for  they  were  ever  words  of  kindness 
and  love. 

That  evening,  though  the  March  wind 
and  rain  still  continued,  there  were  no 
complaints  heard  of  tininess,  ormurmur- 
ings  at  the  weather.  In  the  music-room, 
where  the  pupils  were  assembled  to  hear 
Miss  Herbert  sing,  you  might  have  heard 
the  rustle  of  a  leaf- — such  was  the  stillness. 
Song  after  song  she  sung  to  them.  They 
heard  not  the  rain  beating  against  the  win¬ 
dows,  they  only  knew  that  they  were  lis-  j 


|  tening  to  such  music  as  they  never  had 
heard  before.  Many  of  those  songs  were 
Ellen's  own  compositions ;  but  they  knew 
not,  nor  cared  to  know  who  composed 
them.  When  she  rose  from  the  piano, 
Kate  Kennedy,  the  scornful,  sarcastic  Kate, 
was  standing  motionless,  with  her  eyes 
full  of  tears.  Madame  Percy  saw  her 
standing  thus,  and  thought  that  she  might 
have  spared  herself  all  fears  of  Kate’s  ridi¬ 
culing  the  new  teacher. 

From  that  day,  a  change  came  over  Ka  te. 
Enthusiastic  and  generous  she  has  always 
been,  but  careless  of  the  feelings  of  others, 
and  frequently  giving  them  offence  by  her 
severe  remarks.  Now  she  became  Ellen 
Herbert’s  dearest  friend,  and  sooner  than 
give  her  pain,  she  would  have  suffered  any 
pain  herself.  Soon  the  change  became 
perceptible  in  her  treatment  towards  her 
other  companions.  One  word  from  Miss 
Herbert,  one  look  of  silent  reproof,  and  the 
sharp  speech  died  upon  Kate’s  lips,  ere  it 
was  spoken. 

Nor  did  Ellen  Herbert’s  influence  cease 
here.  All  differences  and  quarrels  be¬ 
tween  the  pupils  were  healed,  for  Ellen  said 
that  she  could  not  bo  happy,  unless  they 
loved  one  another,  and  they  would  do 
anything  to  make  her  happy.  Y'ou  will 
not  wonder  that  after  the  first  quarter, 
under  Miss  Herbert's  tuition,  Madame  Per¬ 
cy  found  her  scholars  wonderfully  improv¬ 
ed  in  manners  and  disposition,  as  well  as 
music. 

Smilingly  the  good  lady  was  heard  to 
acknowledge  that  44  Miss  Herbert  was  the 
best  music-teacher  she  had  ever  had,  for 
she  had  introduced  Harmonu  into  her 
school.”  m.  w.  D. 
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WABEATITB. 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  PICTURE. 

Translated  from  the  French,  for  the  Pearl ,  by  Miss  Leslie. 

The  following  remarkable  story,  which  proves  how  the  spirit 
ten  act  without  the  senses,  is  said  by  tile  author  to  be  strictly  true. 

Madame  Donval  was  the  widow  of  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  French  officer,  who  had  died  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  Being  anxious  to  secure  an  independence 
for  her  children  in  case  of  her  death,  she  was  indu¬ 
ced  toopen  a  boarding-school  n  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 
The  assistance  of  her  two  highly  accomplished 
daughters,  Lucilla  and  Julia,  made  the  employment 
of  female  teachers  unnecessary  ;  but  she  engaged 
the  best  masters  for  music,  dancing,  drawing,  and 
painting, and  the  most  fashionable  foreign  languages. 
Her  establishment  was  conducted  on  a  most  liberal 
scale,  and  each  of  the  young  ladies  had  a  separate 
apartment.  Among  these  young  ladies,  was  Jose¬ 
phine  Vcricour,whotook  lessons  in  miniature  paint¬ 
ing,  with  the  view  of  exercising  that  branch  of  the 
art  as  a  profession ;  the  circumstances  of  her  fami¬ 
ly  being  such  that  it  was  necessary  to  educate  her 
iirthe  prospect  of  turning  her  talents  to  a  profitable 
account. 

Her  imagination  being  deeply  impressed  with 
this  object,  she  thought  of  it  nearly  all  the  day,  and 
dreamed  of  it  at  night.  That  she  had  much  natural 
talent  for  drawing  was  unquestionable ;  but  she  was 
onlyfifteen.shewas  not  a  prodigy,  and  in  every  thing 
she  produced  there  was  a  due  portion  of  defects. 
—With  an  ardent  ambition  to  excel,  Josephine  was 
the  victim  of  a  painful  and  unconquerable  timidity, 
and  an  entire  want  of  confidence  in  herself.  The  re¬ 
marks  of  the  gentleman  who  instructed  her,  though 
very  judicious,  were  often  so  se.vore  that  she  was 
frequently  tempted  to  throw  away  her  pencil;  and 
she  never  painted  worse  than  when  under  the  eye 
of  her  master. 

One  morning  in  the  garden  she  was  struck  with 
the  graceful  and  picturesque  attitude  in  which  two 
of  her  companions  had  unconsciously  thrown  them¬ 
selves.  One  of  them,  having  put  her  arm  round  the 
waist  of  the  other,  was  pointing  out  to  her  notice  a 
beautiful  butterfly  that  had  just  settled  on  a  rose. 
Josephine  begged  of  the  girls  to  remain  in  that  po¬ 
sition  while  she  sketched  them  on  the  blank  leaf  of 
a  book.  Afterwards  she  made  a  separate  drawing 
of  each  of  their  faces,  and  then  transferred  the 
whole  to  a  large  sheet  of  ivory,  intended  to  make  a 
picture  of  it  in  the  miniature  style.  But  she  de¬ 
termined  to  work  at  it  in  her  own  chamber,  at  lei¬ 
sure  hours,  and  hot  to  allow  it  to  be  seen  till  it  was 
entirely  finished.  In  six  weeks  there  was  to  be  a 
private  examination,  at  which  premiums  were  to  be 
awarded  to  those  who  excelled  in  the  different 
branches  taught  at  Madame  Dorival’s  school.  Sev¬ 
en  of  the  young  ladies  were  taking  lessons  in  rninia- 
tule  painting,  all  of  whom,  in  the  eyes  of  the  diffi¬ 
dent  Josephine,  possessed  far  more  talent  than  her¬ 
self.  Still  she  knew  that  industry,  application,  and 
an  ardent  desire  to  excel,  had  often  effected  won¬ 
ders  ;  and  she  was  extremely  anxious  to  gratify  her 
parents  by  obtaining  the  prize,  if  possible. 

In  the  retirement  of  her  own  room  she  painted 
Wh  unremitting  solitude,  hut  as  she  thought,  with 
tery  indifferent  success ;  and  one  afternoon,  more 
dissatisfied  than  usual  with  the  result  of  her  work, 
she  hastily  took  the  ivory  from  her  little  easel,  and 
put  it  into  the  drawer  of  her  color-box  which  she 
consigned  to  its  usual  place  in  the  drawer  of  her 
table. 

Next  morning.what  was  the  surprise  of  Josephine, 
fo  find  hqr  picture  standing  against  the  easel  on  the 
table,  and  much  farther  advanced  than  when  she  itad 
quitted  it  the  preceding  day,  and  the  faults  which 


had  then  discouraged  her  entirely  rectified.  She 
tried  to  recollect  if  she  had  teally  put  away  the  pic¬ 
ture,  and  her  memory  recalled  every  circumstance 
of  her  shutting  it  up  in  the  drawer.  But  she  had 
no  recollection  of  having  previously  corrected  any  of 
the  errors ;  indeed  she  knew  that  she  had  not ;  and 
the  only  way  in  which  she  could  attempt  to  solve 
the  mystery,  was  to  suppose  that  some  one  with  the 
intention  of  excilttig  a  laugh  at  Iter  expense,  had 
come  irt  to  the  room  during  the  night  and  re-touch¬ 
ed  it. 

She  mentioned  it  to  no  one ;  hot  the  ruxt  night, 
to  guard  against  a  recurrence  of  the  same  trick,  she 
arranged  every  thing  in  the  neatest  order,  locked 
up  her  picture  in  the  secret  drawer  at  the  bottom  of 
her  coior-box,  and  placed  it  under  her  bolster. 

But  her  astonishment  was  redoubled,  when  awak¬ 
ing  at  an  early  hour  next  morning,  she  put  her  hand 
under  the  bolster  for  her  box,  and  found  it  gone ! 
She  ran  to  the  table,  and  there  saw  the  box  lying 
beside  the  picture,  which,  as  before,  was  leaning 
against  the  easel,  and  evidently  much  improved. — 
She  was  afraid  to  touch  it  again,  lest  her  own  infe¬ 
rior  pencil  should  destroy  some  of  its  beauties ;  tho’ 
she  still  remarked  a  few  trifling  defects  of  which 
she  had  not  before  been  conscious.  But  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  spoiling  the  whole,  she  preferred 
leaving  these  little  imperfections,  as  they  were. — 
Before  she  went  to  bed,  site  took  the  precaution  of 
placing  n  chair  against  the  door,  which  had  a  bolt 
on  the  outside  only;  the  young  ladies  not  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  fasten  themselves  in  their  own  rooms. 
When  she  awoke  in  the  morning,  the  door  was  stili 
closed,  and  the  chair  standing  just  as  she  had  pla¬ 
ced  it ;  the  picture  was  again  on  the  table,  and  some 
mysterious  hand  had  changed  all  its  defects  into 
beauties. 

Josephine  was  bewildered.  '  What  shall  I  do?’ 
she  exclaimed.  'If  this  mystery  is  suffered  to  go  on, 
I  fear  it  will  end  in  something  very  vexatious.  Yet 
it  may  be  from  motives  of  kindness  only  that  some 
unknown  person  steals  into  my  room  at  night,  and 
works  at  my  picture,  with  a  skill  so  far  surpassing 
my  own.  Since  I  did  not  mention  this  story  nt  first 
I  am  sure,  were  I  now  to  relate  it,  no  one  would  be¬ 
lieve  me.’  She  painted  no  more  at  the  picture  but 
pul  it  away  as  usual.  That  night  she  placed  the 
washing  stand  against  the  door,  laying  her  soap  on 
the  edge,  so  that  if  moved,  it  would  fall ;  and  having 
gone  to  bed  very  sleepy,  she  soon  closed  her  eyes 
in  her  usual  deep  slumber. 

In  the  morning,  the  washing-stand  was  still 
against  the  door,  the  soap  had  not  fallen,  the  pic¬ 
ture  was  finishe.d  ! 

At  the  breakfast  table  she  stole  inquiring  glances 
at  the  countenances  of  iter  school-mates,  but  none 
of  them  looked  particularly  at  her ,  and  none  avert¬ 
ed  their  eyes.  Ail  seemed  to  be  thinking  only  of 
the  examination.  When  she  returned  to  her  room, 
she  dressed  herself  for  tho  occasion,  and  wrapping 
the  picture  in  her  pocket-handkerchief,  site'  joined 
her  companions,  who  walked  in  procession  to  the 
principal  school-room.  After  being  examined  in 
several  other  branches,  the  drawings  and  miniature 
paintings  were  produced.  Josephine  blushed,  as 
she  presented  her  beautiful  picture.  Every  one 
was  astonished,  it  was  so  far  superior  to  any  thing 
she  had  ever  done,  particularly  in  the  finishing. 

Every  one  was  struck  with  the  fidelity  of  the 
likenesses,  painted  as  they  were  chiefly  from  memo¬ 
ry  ;  and  great  praise  was  given  to  the  graceful  and 
natural  folds  of  the  drapery,  and  the  clearness  and 
beauty  of  the  coloring. 

The;  first  prize,  a  small  silver  pallette,  was  un¬ 
hesitatingly  awarded  to  Josephine  Vericour ;  but  to 
the  sunrise  of  every  one  she  showed  no  indication 


bfjoy.  She  looked  anxiously  round  anjong  her 
companions  to  discover  who  had  painted  the  last 
part  of  her  picture  while  she  slept.  Hearing  JuMa 
Dorival  commend  it,  she  said,  ‘  Miss  Julia,  you  may 
weil  admire  your  own  work.  I  Will. not  accept  of 
praises,  which  belong  only  to  you — to  your  skit!  in 
miniature  painting,  and  to  the  kindness  of  your 
heart.’ 

Julia  protested  that  this  language  was  unintelligi¬ 
ble  to  tier,  and  begged  Josephine  to  explain  herself. 
She  did  so,  and  the  enigma  became  still  more  in¬ 
comprehensible.  Julia  positively  denied  ever  hav¬ 
ing  seen  t he  picture  before,  it  was  produced  at  the 
examination,  Josephine’s  statement  could  not  be 
reconciled  to  the  rules  of  possibility,  and  they  be¬ 
gan  to  think  her  mind  was  affected  by  intense  ap¬ 
plication  to  her  picture.  When  the  examination 
was  over,  tile  young  ladies  collected  in  groups  and 
talked  with  much  feeling  of  those  symptoms  of 
mental  derangement  in  their  unfortunate  compan¬ 
ion.  For  several  weeks  after  tho  examination,  Jo¬ 
sephine  allowed  her  paint-box  to  remain  in  the 
school  room  closet,  and  painted  under  the  direction 
of  her  master ;  but  though  there  were  marks  of 
daily  improvement  in  her  lessons,  the  miniatures 
she  now  attempted  were  inferior  to  the  mysterious 
picture. 

Being  anxious  to  try  again  how  she  could,  suc¬ 
ceed  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  apartment,  she  there 
commenced  a  miniature  of  herself,  which  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  she  intended  as  a  present  to  her  mother. 
By  tho  assistance  of  the  large  looking  glass  that 
hung  over  the  table,  she  sketched  the  outline  of  her 
features  with  great  correctness,  and  after  having 
put  on  the  first  tints,  she  pul  away  the  work  for  that 
day.  She  told  Julia  of  the  new  picture  she  had  be¬ 
gun,  and  of  her  anxiety  to  know  whether  her  noc¬ 
turnal  visiter  would  again  assist  her  in  completing 
it.  ‘  Dear  Miss  Julia,’  said  she,  *  do  tell  me  tho 
whole  truth.  If  you  wish  it,  I  will  keep  it  secret. 
Tell  me  how  you  contrived  to  enter  my  chamber 
without  disturbing  my  sleep,  and  how  you  were 
able  to  paint  so  well  by  candle-light?’ 

Julia,  surprised  to  find  her  still  persist  in  t his 
strange  belief,  offered  to  assist  iter  in  discovering 
the  truth.  ‘  Place  nothing  against  your  door  to 
night ;  do  not  even  latch  it,’  said  she,  ‘I  have  thought 
of  a  way  of  detecting  the  intruder,  who  must  of 
course,  be  one  of  the  young  Sadies.  When  discov¬ 
ered,  she  shall  he  reprimanded  for  her  part  in  this 
strange  drama.’ 

Josephine  minutely  followed  the  directions  given 
her.  When  all  in  the  house  were  asleep,  Julia 
Dorival  placed  a  taper  in  a  small  dark  lantern, 
and  proceeded  with  it  to  the  passage  into  which 
Josephine's  chamber  opened.  There  she  remained 
patiently  watching  more  than  an  hour.  No  one 
appeared;  the  clock  struck  twelve,  and  Julia  be¬ 
gan  to  grow  very  tired.  She  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  up  the  adventure,  when  she  was  attracted  by 
a  slight  noise  in  Josephine's  room. 

She  softly  pushed  open  the  door,  and  by  the  light: 
of  her  lantern,  she  saw  Josephine  drcs9  herself  in. 
her  morning  gown,  walk  directly  to  her  table,  ar¬ 
range  her  painting  materials,  select  iter  colors,  seat 
herself  before  the  glass,  and  begin  to  paint  at  her 
own  miniature.  What  was  most  astonishing  of  ail, 
she  worked  without  a  light  1  After  watching  her  for 
a  few  minutes,  Julia  took  her  lantern,  and  watched 
behind  her  chair,  as  she  painted ;  and  she  was  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  ease  and  skill  with  which  she  guid¬ 
ed  her  pencil,  asleep  and  in  darkness, 

Julia  Dorival  was  twenty  years  old,  and  with  a 
large  fund  of  general  informplion,  she  was  not,  of 
course,  ignorant  of  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of 
somnambulism, and  of  thq. most  remarkable  and  best. 
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authenticated  anecdotes  of  sleep-walkers.  But.a- 
rnong  all  she  had  ever  heard  or  read  on  the  subject, 
she  recollected  none  more  surprising  than  the  case 
now  before  her.  She  knew,  also,  that  persons  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  this  singular  habit  should  nev¬ 
er  be  suddenly  awakened,  as  the  shock  and  surprise 
have  been  known  to  cause  in  them  convulsions,  or 
delirium.  She  therefore  carefully  avoided  disturb¬ 
ing  Josephine ;  and  gliding  quietly  out  of  the  room, 
she  looked  at  her  for  some  lime  from  the  passage, 
and  then  gently  closing  the  door,  she  left  her  to 
herself  and  retired  to  her  own  apartment. 

Next  morning,  Julia  excited  great  surprise  in  her 
mother  and  sister,  by  informing  them  of  what  she 
had  seen.  They  agreed  to  witness  together  this 
interesting  spectacle  on  the  following  night.  When 
Josephine  innocently  inquired  of  Julia  the  result  of 
her  watching,  she  was  told  that  she  should  know 
all  to-morrow. 

At  midnight,  the  three  ladies  repaired  to  the 
chamber  door  of  Josephine.  The  sleep  walker  was 
just  putting  on  her  gown.  'They'saw  her  seat  her¬ 
self  at  the  table,  and  begin  to  paint.  jThey  ap¬ 
proached  close  behind  her  without  the  smallest 
noise,  venturing  to  bring  their  lantern  into  the 
rosm ;  of  its  dim  light  Josephine  was  entirely  un¬ 
conscious.  They  saw  her  mix  her  colors  with  great 
judgment,  and  lay  on  the  touches  of  her  pencil  with 
the  utmost  delicacy  and  precision.  Her  eyes  were 
open,  but  she  saw  not  with  them ;  though  she  fre¬ 
quently  raised  her  head,  ns  if  looking  in  the  glass. 

Somnambulists  see  nothing  but  the  object  on 
which  their  attention  is  decidedly  fixed  ;  yet  their 
conceptions  of  this  object  are  ascertained  to  be 
much  clearer  and  more  vivid  than  when  awake.  If 
ad  dressed, they  will  generally  answer  coherently, and 
as  if  they  understood  and  heard.  It  is  possible  to 
hold  a  long  and  very  rational  dialogue  with  a  sleep¬ 
walker  ;  but  when  awake,  they  have  no  recollection 
of  anything  that  has  passed. 

Julia  ventured  to  speak  in  a  low  voice,  ‘  Well, 
dear  Josephine,’  said  she, '  you  now  know  who  it  is 
that  paints  in  the  night  at  your  pictures.  You 
know  that  it  is  yourself.  Do  you  hear  me  I’  ‘  Yes.’ 

‘  Does  my  presence  disturb  you  V  ‘  No,  Miss  Julia.’ 

‘  But  to-morrow,  Josephine,  you  will  not  believe  what 
I  shall  tell  you.’  '  Then  it  will  bo  because  Ido  not 
remember  it.’  ‘  Will  you  write  something  that  I 
shall  dictnte  to  you  1*  'Certainly,1 

Josephine  then  took  up  a  pencil  and  wrote  as  fol¬ 
lows,  prompted  by  Julia : 

'  Midnight — talking  with  Miss  Julia  Dorival,  and 
painting  at  a  miniature  of  myself. 

JosEririNE  VEitrcoun.' 

Next  morning,  Julia  had  trouble  in  convincing 
Josephine  of  the  fact ;  but  her  own  hand-writing 
was  undeniable  evidence. 

As  there  is  something  strange  and  awful,  and 
frequently  dangerous  in  the  habit  of  somnambulism, 
no  one  wishes  to  possess  it ;  and  Josephine  was  an¬ 
xious  to  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible,  although 
it  enabled  her  to  paint  much  better  than  when 
awake. 

She  would  not  trust  her  painting  apparatus  in 
lier  chamber,  and  she  dismissed  all  thoughts  of  her 
miniature  from  her  mind,  as  soon  as  she  went  to 
bed  ;  consequently  she  was  enabled  to  rest  there  as 
tranquilly  as  any  of  her  school-mates,  who  were  all 
much  amazed  when  they  heard  this  singular  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  mysterious  picture. 

Madame  Dorival  strictly  forbade  its  becoming  the 
subject  of  conversation.  Josephine  made  vigorous 
■efforts  to  conquer  her  timidity  in  the  presence  of  her 
master,  and  in  a  short  time  she  was  able  to  paint 
ms  well  under  his  inspection,  as  she  had  done  when 
alone  and  asleep,  in  the  gloom  of  midnight. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

■SHE  HEW  TENANT.  MB.  CHANDOS  IN  THE 
MOONLIGHT. 

My  time  passed  monotonously  enough.  Hot 
sufficiently  at  home  to  sit  down  to  the  musi¬ 
cal  instruments,  uninvited — and  no  one  did 
invite  me — I  was  reduced  to  walking  and 
reading.  Mr.  Chandos  told  me  the  books  in 
the  library  were  at  my  service,  and  I  availed 
myself  of  them.  One  particular  book-case  in 
a  dark  corner  wao  kept  locked :  it  had  glass 
doors  beforo  it  through  which  you  might 
read  the  titles  of  the  books,  I  was  standing 
before  this  one  morning  when  Lady  Chandos 
entered. 

“Arc  you  searching  fora  book,  Miss  Here- 
fore  ?" 

“There  is  one  here  which  I  should  so  much 
like  to  read,"  I  answered,  “  but  the  case  is 
locked-  Iris—" 

The  evident  astonishment  with  which  Lady 
Chandos  advanced  and  gazed  at  the  book¬ 
case  caused  mo  to  pause  ere  pronouncing  the 
title  of  the  book.  She  appeared  to  be  absorb¬ 
ed  in  its  contents.  There  were  books  of  all 
sorts,  large,  small,  pamphlets,  and  papers. 
Without  smother  word  to  me  she  turned  to 
the  door  and  called  her  son. 

Hai  ry,"  she  began,  in  a  sharp,  displeased 
tone  v.  hen  ho  entered,  “  who  has  been  at  thi3 
book  case  and  left  its  curtains  undrawn?” 

“ 1  have  not,”  he  replied.  “  It  must  have 
been  Mts.  Oknudos." 

“Very  thoughtless  of  her;  very  negligent  1" 
ftspuated  Lady  Chandos.  “The  keys  had 
bettor  not  be  left  where  she  can  get  at  them, 
unless  she  can  be  more  cautious.  You  can 
tell  her  so." 

Mr.  Chandos  came  near  and  tried  the 
doors. 

“  It  is  locked,  mother.  There  1b  no  ereat 
harm  done.” 

“  Locked  1  Of  course  it  is  locked,”  quickly 
responded  Lady  Chandos:  “oven  Ethel  would 
scarcely  ho  sufficiently  careless  to  leave  it 
unlocked.  But  look  here.” 

8ho  [minted  to  one  of  the  books :  it  was 


covered  with  white  paper,  and  there  was 
gomo  writing  on  it :  it  appeared  to  he  a  name. 
Mr.  Chandos  knitted  his  brow  as  he  bent 
closer,  and  turned  away  hastily.  His  mother 
remained  before  the  book-case,  as  if  she 
would  prevent  my  view  of  the  writing — so  it 
struck  me. 

He  returned  with  some  keys  in  his  hand, 
opened  the  glass  doors,  drew  their  crimson 
silk  curtains,  closed  and  relocked  them.  All 
sight  of  the  contents  was  hidden  now.  They 
were  quitting  tlie  room  when  Mr.  Chandos 
apparently  remembered  that  I  was  in  it,  and 
came  back. 

“  Can  I  reach  any  book  for  you,  Miss  Here¬ 
ford?  Were  you  in  search  of  any  one  in  par¬ 
ticular?” 

I  pointed  to  the  first  my  eye  fell  upon,  and 
he  handed  it  down  to  me  with  a  smile.  What 
should  it  be  but  a  Greek  classic  1 

“  I  did  uoi  suppose  you  were  so  learned  a 
scholar,”  he  remarked,  and  I  could  not  help 
laughing  as  I  gaye  it  back  to  him. 

“  It  was  a  stupid  mistake,  sir.  I  thought 
the  hack  of  it  looked  like  Shakspeare.” 

“You  will  find  Shakspeare  in  this  com¬ 
partment,”  he  said,  moving  lower  down. 
“The  volumes  are  all  here,  ou  the  under 
shelf.” 

“  Thank  you,”  I  answered,  “  I  will  select 
for  myself.”  He  left  me  to  do  so  and  quitted 
the  room.  But  somehow  that  little  episode 
of  the  locked  book  case  and  the  undrawn 
curtains  seemed  to  bar  my  free  use  of  tlie 
library,  and  I  quitted  it  for  my  own  room, 
carrying  a  volume  of  Shakspeare  with  nqo. 

It  was  a  lovely  day,  and  I  thought  I  would 
go  out  and  enjoy  the  air:  I  could  read  as 
well  indoors  as  out.  But  before  settling  my¬ 
self  on  a  bench,  I  went  to  the  park  gates  to 
sec  how  they  were  gettiug  on  with  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  the  house.  They  had  been  busy 
over  it  for  two  days,  and  I — for  want  of  some¬ 
thing  better  tp  do — had  taken  an  interest  in 
it  and  watched  the  things  go  in.  It  appeared 
all  in  order  this  morning;  there  was  no 
buBtle;  no  litter':  curt&iHA  WeWr  Dltftttff 
were  half  drawn,  and  smoke  was  ascending 
from  more  than  one  chimney.  The  tenant 
or  tenants  must  have  arrived  and  taken  pos¬ 
session. 

As  I  stood  leaning  over  the  small  side  gate 
there  came  out  of  that  house  a  man,  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  short,  and  with  a  dark  face.  But  of 
the  latter  I  caught  but  a  passing  glimpse,  for 
he  turned  his  back  immediately  to  look  up  at 
the  front  of  the  house.  Calling  to  a  servant, 
he  appeared  to  be  pointing  out  something 
that  he  wished  done,  or  finding  fault  with 
something  that  had  been  left  undone.  I  could 
not  hear  the  words,  but  I  could  the  tones: 
they  were  authoritative,  as  was  his  manner 
He  was  evidently  the  master. 

I  thought  I  had  seen  him  before,  for  there 
was  something  in  his  figure  and  even  in  the 
passing  sight  of  his  face  which  struck  upon 
me  as  being  familiar.  I  waited  for  him  \o 
turn  again  that  I  might  obtain  a  better  view, 
but  he  did  not,  and  Boon  went  in.  I  returned 
to  one  of  the  most  private  seats  I  could  find, 
and  opened  my  book. 

Ere  a  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  the  sound 
of  two  people,  apparently  encountering  each 
other,  was  heard  beliind  the  shrubs.  I  recog¬ 
nized  the  voice  of  Mr.  Chandos. 

“  Arc  you  out  here  alone,  Ethel  ?” 

“Yes,  I  took  a  fancy  to  come;  I  and  my 
kitten.  Mrs.  Freeman  said,  wait  an  hour  or 
t  wo,  and  perhaps  she  could  come  with  me. 
She  is  ill.” 

“  III  1  I  thought  Mrs.  Freeman  was  never 
ilL” 

“  So  did  I :  but  she  is  ill  to:day.  At  least, 
not  well.  She  has  strange  pains  in  her  head, 
she  says:  I  cannot  make  it  out." 

“Did  you  unlock  the  bookcase  in  tlie 
librnry,  and  undraw  the  curtains?"  resumed 
Mr.  Chandos. 

“  What  bookcase?”  she  asked. 

“  That  bookcase.” 

“What  next,  Harry  I  Aa  if  I  should  do 
anything  of  the  sort  I" 

“No  one  goes  to  that  bookcase,  except 
yourself.” 

There  was  a  pause ;  and  then  Mrs.  Chan¬ 
dos  spoke  again.  She  appeared  to  have  been 
reflecting. 

“  I  remember  I  went  to  it  last  night.  Mr-s. 
Freeman  was  ill,  uo  company  for  me,  and  I 
took  a  fancy  to  look  over  some  old  letters.  I 
did  draw  tho  curtains  hack  to  shake  the 
dust  off;  they  were  covered  with  dust ;  but  I’m 
sure  I  thought  I  drew  them  again.” 

“  They  were  undrawn  to-day.  Lady  Chan¬ 
dos—" 

“Did  Lady  Chandos  know  of  it?"  she 
quickly  interrupted. 

“  It  was  she  who  first  discovered  it,  and  she 
called  to  me.” 

“  Was  she  very  angry  ?» 

“  She'  was  Vexed ;  and  begged  mo  to  cau¬ 
tion  you  for  the  future.  You  see,  Ethel,  While 
this  stranger  is  in  the  house,  wc  must  bo  more 
guarded  than  ever." 

“  But  she  has  not  the  run  of  the  house,  to 
go  about  it  as  she  likes;  she  has  no  business 
in  tho  library." 

“I  told  her  the  library  was  at  her  ser. 


vice;  meaning  the  books,”  observed  Mr. 
Chandos. 

“  Then,  Harry,  I  think  it  is  you  who  must 
he  reproached  with  want,  of  caution,”  spoke 
Mrs.  Chandos. 

“But  why?  There  re  no  reason  whatever 
why  she  may  not  be  i/i  tlie  library,  provided 
that  caaq  is  kept  locked.  1  Who  was  to  sup¬ 
pose  you  would  leave  the  curtains  undrawn  ? 
And  some  of  thjb  hooks  bear  a  name  on  their 
•  outside,  remember.” 

I  moved  away.  Now.  that  their  conversa¬ 
tion  was  turning  upon  me,  I  did  not  choose  to 
stay  willingly  to  listen  to  it.  Passing  over  a 
border  of  grass,  with  a  light,  and  noiseless  step, 
I  seated  myself  upon  a  bench  in  the  broad 
open  walk.  Not  long  had  I  sat  there  when 
Mr.  Chandos  approached. 

“  Are  you  fond  of  Shnkspeare,  Miss  Here¬ 
ford?” 

“  I  have  never  read  his  works.” 

“Never  read  Shakspeare!”  he  repeated  in 
an  accent  of  surprise.  “  Had  you  assured  me 
this  morning  you  could  read  and  enjoy  that 
Greek  poem  I  handed  you  down,  1  should 
have 'been  less  astonished.” 

“  But,  sir,  I  have  always  been  at  school. 
And  school  girls  have  no  opportunity  of  ob- 
tuining  such  works.  At  a  school  1  was  at  in 
England,  Miss  Fenton’s,  there  were  some 
volumes  of  Shakspeare  iu  the  governess’s 
private  parlor,  but  I  never  saw  anything  of 
them  but  their  backs.” 

“  Have  you  no  home — no  parents?" 

“None.” 

“  Have  you  never  read  Byroh  V" 

“Oh  no.” 

.  “  Nor  any  novels  V” 

“  No  books  of  that  kind.” 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  half  smile,  stand¬ 
ing  with  his  baek  against  a  tree.  “  Your  later 
years  have  beeu  spent  in  France,  I  under¬ 
stood  my  sister  to  say;  did  you  nev^r  get 
any  French  novels?” 

“  Indeed  no.  Mesdemoisclles  Bnrlieu  would 
have  been  in  fits  at  the  bare  thought.  And 
since  I  left  them  I  have  been  too  fully  occu¬ 
pied  to  read  for  recreation.  This  is  the  first 
leisure  I  have  had.” 

“  Indeed  1  It  must  seem  strange  to  you  ’’ 

“  So  strange,  sir,  that  I  feel  like  a  fish  ont 
of  water,”  I  laughed. 

“Emily,  says  she  read  French  novels  at 
MIsq'Barlieu,  Y ou  look  doublfUUy,  Miss  Here¬ 
ford?" 

“  Yes,  sir ;  for  I  do  not  see  bow  that  could 


have  b8«n.  We  were  too  well  supervised  to 
allow  opportunity  fyr  It.  But  Miss  Chandos 
was  permitted  to  visit  a  great  deal,  and  she 
may  have  met  with  them  out,  of  doors." 

“  Ab,”  he  remarked,  speaking  more  to  him¬ 
self  titan- to  me,  “it  was  that  visiting  that  did 
all  the  mischief.  My  mother  sees  it  now.  Did 
you  visit,  Miss  Hereford  ?” 

'  V  JJd,  sir..  I  had  not  a  single  friend  in  the 
town.  Towards  the  last,  Miss  Annettq  wduld 
sometimes  take  mo  with  her  when  she  went 
out,  to  spend  the  evening.  Visiting,  like  this 
charming  class  of  literature — laying  my  hand 
upon  the  volume  I  held — is  nlmostaa  a  sealed 
book  to  me." 

He  did  mot  immediately'  speak,  and  of 
course  I  did  mot;  was  I  not  as  a  dependent? 
Presently  be  turned  his  cyep  upon  me. 

“Will  you  allow  mo  to  direct  your  reading, 
Mias  Hereford  ?” 

“  Oh,  sir,  if  you  would  1"  I  answered 
eagerly.  “  For  in  truth  that  library  seems  to 
to  mo  like  a  wild  sea,  with  its  multitude  of 
books.” 

“Yes;  and  a. young  lady  might  get  amidst 
its  shoals, Tor  all  the  books  are  not  equally 
worthy.  T  will  look  out  u  few  and  give  them 
to  you.” 

“  Thank  you,  sir.  Meanwhile  may- 1  go  on 
with  this,  as  I  have  begun  it?" 

He  left,  the  tree,  took  the  book  from  my 
hand  and  looked  at  it.  “Othello;  yes,  you 
may  read  that."  ' 

As  lie  returned  the  book  to  me  and  re¬ 
sumed  his  position  against  tlie  tree,  some  one 
approached  from  the  outer'  gate.  I  thought 
it  was  a  visitor.  He  came  strolling  on,  hiB 
arms -underneath  his  coat  tails,  and  soon  I 
perceived  dt  was  the  gentleman  I  had  seen  at 
the  newly  occupied  house,  giving  his  direc¬ 
tions  to  the  servant.  But  ah,  as  ho  neared 
us,  remembrance,  with  its  cold  chill  of  terror, 
struck  upon  my  heart.  I  knew  him  instantly  ; 
it  was  Mr.  Edwin  Barley.  Mr.  Edwin  Bar¬ 
ley,  and  not  in  the  least  altered. 

“Do you  want  anything,  sir?"  somewhat 
haughtily  demanded  Mr.  Chandos.  For  tho 
intruder  was  passing  us  without  ceremony, 
and  peering  about  as  curiously  and  freely  as 
he  might  bare  done  in  tho  public  road. 

“1  don’t  want  anything,”  was  the,  rough 
answer.  “  The  open  air  is  free  to  walk  in,  I 
believe." 

“Quite  so— when  you  are  beyond  these 
boundaries.  But  these  are  private  pro¬ 
perty." 


“  I  am  aware  that  they  are  the  grounds 
belonging  to  Chandos  House;  but  I  did  not 
know  a  stranger  might  not  be  permitted  to 
walk  in  them.” 

“  Lady  Chandos  prefers  privacy.  Strangers 
are  not  in  tlie  habit  of  entering  here;  nor  can 
their  doing  ab  be  sanctioned.” 

“  I  presume  that  I  am  speaking  to  Mr.  Har¬ 
ry  Chandos?” 

Mr.  Chnndos  bowed  his  head,  very  coldly : 
and  Mr.  Edwin  Barley  prepared  to  turn  and 
depart  the  way  he  came. 

“  I  suppose  I  must  beg  your  pardon,  then, 
for  intruding,"  he  observed,  “  It  did  not  oc¬ 
cur  to  mo  that  it  might  ho  unwelcome." 

He  slightly  raised  his  hat  and  departed. 
Mr.  Chandos  returned  the  courtesy,  and 
looked  after  him. 

“Who  can  he  be,  I  wonder?  A  queer 
sort  of  customer,  to  all  appearance." 

“  I  think  it  is  the  tenant  of  your  house,  sir. 
I  saw  him  there  just  now." 

“ He  the  tenant!"  uttered  Mr.  Chandos. 
“But — Mies  Hereford,  what  is  the.  matter 
with  you  V  You  are  as  while  as  that  statue." 

I  turned  it  off,  giving  no  explanation ;  and 
Mr.  Chandos  walked  towards  the  gate.  I 
daresay  I  did  look  white,  for  the  sight  of  Mr. 
Edwin  Barley  brought  back  all  the  old  hor¬ 
ror  of  the  events  that  had  occurred  during 
my  sojourn  in  his  house.  Not  that  it  was  so 
much  the  recollection  that  drove  tho  color 
from  my  cheeks,  as  tho  dread  fear  lest  he 
should  recognize  me.  Of  that  I  should  have 
had  little  fear,  however,  had  I  been  calm 
enough  to  look  at  the  matter  dispassionately: 
lie  had,  as  it  were,  remained  stationary  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  whilst  I  had  changed  from  a  child 
into  a  woman. 

But  what  brought  Mr.  Edwin  Barley  enter¬ 
ing  as  the  tenant  of  that  small  and  inferior 
house?  lie,  with  his  fme  fortune  and  his  fine 
estates !  There  seemed  to  be  mystery  enough 
at  Chandos:  was  this  going  to  be  another 
mystery  ? 

“Itapiieve  you  must  be  -right,  Miss Here¬ 
ford  :  he  has  entered  the  house,1.’  said  Mr. 
Chandos,  returning.  “If  he  is  really  the 
new  tenant — as  I  suppose  he  is — he  appears 
by  no  means  a  prepossessing  one.  I  wonder 
what  liis  name  may  be?" 

I  could  not  for  the  world  have  told  Mr. 
Chandos  that  I  knew  his  name;  I  could  not 
have  told  that  I  knew  him.  All  my  hope 
was  that  it  might  never  be  betraybd  that  I 
had  known  him. 

I  rose  toweturn  indoors,  a  dim  idea  of  put¬ 
ting  the  walls  of  Chandos  House  between 
me  and  Mr.  Edwin  Barley  prompting  me. 
Mr.  Chandos  walked  by  my  side.  Luncheon 
was -ready  in  t  he  oak  parlor,  and  we  sat  down 
to  it,  Lady  Chandos  presiding. 

“  Harry,  Hickcns  says  that  our  new  ten&itt 
has  arrived,”  she  observed. 

Hickcns,  who  was  the  butler,  and  in  wait¬ 
ing  then,  turned  to  Mr.  Chandos. 

“  ne  came  in  last  night,  sir,  sc  Brooks  told 
me ;  himself  and  two  or  three  servants.  It’s 
only  a  single  gentleman,  they  say;  no  fami¬ 
ly.” 

“  I  have  seen  him,"  said  Mr.  Ct&ndo3,  ad¬ 
dressing  his  mother.  “  He  came  into  our 
gates,  deeming,  possibly,  that  Chandos  was 
public  property,  and  I  had  to  warn  him  off, 
by  informing  him  that  it  was  private." 

“  But  what  did  he  want  ?"  ahe  rejoined. 

“  Nothing  that  I  could  gather,  save  to  look 
about  him.  He  is  a  short,  dark,  ill-favored 
man." 

“  And  who  is  he?  what  is  his  name ?” 

“I  do  not  know.  Have  you  heard  it, 
Hickcns?" 

“  No,  sir.” 

“  But  you  ought  to  have  known  it,  Harry, 
before  accepting  him,”  remonstrated  Lady 
Chandos. 

“  My  dear  mother,  Dexter  haa  made  the 
arrangements :  he  is  to  be  trusted.  A  mau 
may  not  be  t  he  less  desirable  tenant  for  pos¬ 
sessing  an  ugly  face.  Were  we  all  taught 
and  sold  by  our  looks — ” 

Ho  stopped,  and  rose  in  consternation :  we 
all  rose.  Mrs.  Chandos  had  burst  wildly  into 
the  room,  her  hands  raised  in  agitation,  her 
face  livid, 

“Ob,  Lady  Chandos!  oh,  Harry,  do  come ! 
She  has  fallen  on  the  floor  in  a  fit,  or  some¬ 
thing.  I  think  she'll  be  dead  I" 

“  Excited  again,  Ethel  1"  exclaimed  Lady 
Chandos,  in  a  tone  of  contrasting  calmness. 
“  When  will  you  learn  to  take  trifles  quietly 
and  rationally ?  Who  has  fallen?  The  kit¬ 
ten?” 

“  There’s  nothing  to  reproach  me  for  this 
time,”  vehemently  returned  Mrs.  Cnaudos. 

“  I  speak  of  Mrs.  Freeman,  and  I  do  believe 
she  is  dead,  or  dying.” 

“  Take  care  of  her,  Harry,"  whispered 
Lady  Chandos.  “  I  will  see  what  it  Is.” 

“  Shall  I  go,  mother  ?  It  may  be  better. 
You  can  stay  with  Ethel." 

Lady  ChaudoB  only  answered  hy  waving 
him  away,  and  she  quitted  the  room.  Mrs. 
Chandos  trembled  excessively,  and  Mr.  Chan¬ 
dos  placed  her  in  an  easy  chair. 

“Calm  yourself  Ethel — as  my  mother 
says.” 

“What  rubbish  you  talk,  Harry!  as  if 
eveiy  lady  could  have  their  feelings  under 


control  like  her — and  you !  Time  was  when 
I  was  calm  and  heedless  enough,  goodness 
knows,  but  since — since — you  know !’’ 

“Yes,  yes;  be  still  now.  I  think  you 
might  acquire  a  little  more  self-control  if 
you  tried,  considering  that  excitement  does 
you  so  much  harm.” 

“It  weaker^  me;  lays  me  prostate  for 
three  or  four  days :  I  don’t  know  what  other 
harm  it  does  me." 

“  Is  not  that  enough?  Where  is  Mrs.  Free¬ 
man  ?” 

“  She  is  in  my  dining-room.  I  will  describe 
it  to  you.  We  were  at  luncheon — that  is,  I 
was,  for  she  sat  by  and  would  not  take  any. 

‘  I  think  you  might  eat  a  bit  of  this  fowl,’  I 
said  to  her,  ‘it  is  very  nice.’  Well,  she  made 
no  answer ;  so  I  spoke  aguin.  Still  she  said 
nothing,  and  I  got  up  to  look  at  her,  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  she  could  have  dropped  asleep 
in  a  minute.  I  went  round  the  chair,  and 
there  she  was  with  a  face  drawn  in  the  most 
frightful  manner  you  can  conceive,  and  the 
next  moment  she  had  slipped  from  the  chair 
to  the  carpet.  And  you  and  Lady  Chandos 
blame  me  for  not  retaining  my  calmness." 

“Will  you  take  anything?"  he  inquired, 
pointing  to  tlie  luncheon  tray. 

“No,  thank  you.  I  have  had  enough  of 
luncheon  for  one  day,  in  the  sight  of  Mrs. 
Freeman.  Suppose  you  come  and  see  her 
for  yourself:  I  don’t  mind  going  with  you.” 

Mrs.  Chandos  put  her  arm  within  his,  and 
they  departed.  I  saw  no  more  of  them  or  of 
Lady  Chandos  for  some  hours,  but  as  1  sat  in 
my  own  room  I  beard  bustle  in  tlie  house, 
and  once  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Chandos 
iu  the  grounds.  I  asked  a  maid  servant,  who 
was  passing  in  the  corridor,  whnt  was  the 
matter. 

“  It  was  a  sort  of  fit,  miss,  but  she’s  better 
now.  The  doctor  says  she  must  lie  still  and 
have  rest  for  some  time  to  come,  and  she  is 
going  qyyay  this  evening." 

“Gouii£  way !  Do  you  speak  of  Mrs. 
Freeman  ?” 

“  Going,  miss,  by  her  own  choice.  She  has 
a  sister  who  lives  about  thirteen  miles  from 
this,  and  she  wishes  to  go  at  once  to  her 
house.  My  lady  urged  her  to  wait,  at  any 
rale  till  to  morrow,  but  Mrs.  Freeman  says 
she  would  rather  go,  especially  as  she  can  be 
of  no  farther  use  at  present  to  Mrs.  Chandos. 
I  huve  a  suspicion  that  she  fears  another  at¬ 
tack,  and  thinks  she  had  better  gel  to  her 
sister’s  without  delay.  So  it's  all  settled,  and 
Hill  is  to  go  with  her." 

The  maid  departed,  leaving  my  door  on  the 
latch.  I  sat  reading,  when  there  sounded  two 
more  encountering  voices  outside :  those  of 
Lady  Chandos  and  Hill,  her  attendant. 

“  My  lady,"  said  the  latter  in  one  of  those 
loud  whispers  which  penetrate  tho  ear  woreo 
than  open  speaking,  “  is  it  right  that  1  should 
go  to-night  ?  I  could  not  allude  to  it  before 
Mrs.  Chandos.” 

“  Why  should  it.  not  be  right,  Hill  ?” 

“  It  1b  the  full  of  the  moon,  my  lady.” 

Lady  Chandos  paused  before  replying,  pos¬ 
sibly  in  reflection.  “  There  is  no  help  for  It 
Hill,”  she  said.  “  Mrs.  Freeman  is  too  ill  to 
be  trusted  to  the  care  of  any  one  but  you." 

We  were  sittbig  down  to  dinner  in  the  oak 
parlor,  when  the  carriage  came  round  to  bear 
away  Mrs.  Freeman  to  the  railway  station. 
She  was  supported  down  the  stairs  and  into 
it,  Hill  and  the  doctor  accompanying  her. 
Lady  Chandos  stood  beyond  the  portico  as  it 
drove  away  when  Mr.  Dexter  came  up  and 
accosted  her.  Placing  a  letter  in  her  hand, 
he  had  turned*  away  when  Lady  Chandos 
called  him  back.  Her  precise  words  I  could 
not  catch,  save  that  they  related  to  the  now 
tenant. 

What -a  change  had  come  over  Lady  Chan¬ 
dos  when  she  re-entered  the  room  !  Her  face 
presented  a  picture  of  bewildered  consterna¬ 
tion,  not  to  say  fear,  her  eyes  were  thrown 
upon  her  sou.  “Harry  !  Harry!"  she  utter¬ 
ed,  apparently  forgetting  my  presence  in  her 
excitement,  “the  man— the  man  who  has 
taken  the  house  1"  * 

“  What  is  the  matter,  mother?  What  agi¬ 
tates  you  ?” 

“It  is  Edwin  Barley  t" 

Mr.  Chnndos  appeared  to  be  struck  dumb : 
he  was  some  minutes  before  he  spoke. 

!  “Edwin  Barley  1"  he  ejaculated  at  length. 

“  Edwin  Barley  of  Nettleby.  Harry,  is  the 
agreement  signed  ?” 

“  It  was  signed  before  he  entered,  mother. 
Dexter  fold  me  so.” 

“  Then  we  cannot  get  rid  of  him !  What 
has  brought  him  here?  hire,  of  all  places  iu 
the  world  !  Chance  ?  accident,  think  you  ?” 

“It  may  be.  But  I  should  scarcely  think 
so.  I  told  you  he  was  an  ill-favored  man.” 

“  Hush ! — another  time,"  she  hastily  inter¬ 
posed  as  Hickcns  entered  with  the  soup,  i 
turned  away  from  the  window  to  take  my 
place,  nnd  tho  checks  of  Lady  Chandos  flush¬ 
ed  ns  her  c-yes  fell  upon  me.  She  must  have 
forgotten  my  presence. 

The  dinner  was  eaten  in  silence :  the  ser¬ 
vants  were  present,  and  that  one  topic  ap¬ 
peared  to  absord  the  minds  of  Lady  Chandds 
and  her  son  too  greatly  to  admit  of  their  on- 
taring  upon  an  indifferent  one.  There  was 
little  ceremony  observed  in  the  every-day  life 
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at  Chandos :  Lady  Chandos  fiat  as  long  at  the 
dessert,  table  as  her  son— -which  was  hut  a 
short  time— and  then  it  was  cleared  and  tea 
came  in. 

“  Will  yon  oblige  me  by  making  tea  this 
evening,  Miss  Hereford  ?” 

Had  the  request  not  been  preferred,  I  should 
have  withdrawn  to  my  room  with  an  excuse 
that  I  did  not  wish  for  tea :  how  entirely  I 
felt  in  the  light  of  an  interloper,  sitting  there, 
when  I  knew  they  mu9t  want  to  converse  on 
their  own  affairs  and  would  naturally  wiBh 
me  at  'he  other  end  of  the  earth,  none  but 
myself  cun  tell.  Before  the  tea  was  over, 
Lady  Chandos  rose. 

“  I  am  going  to  sit  with  Ethel,  Harry. 
Will  you  come ?” 

“  She  does  not  want  me,”  was  his  rejoinder, 
and  liis  mother  ieft  the  room. 

He  rang  for  the  tea  things  to  he  taken 
away.  I  was  standing  then  near  the  mantle 
piece:  happening  to  look  up,  I  saw  his  eyes 
fixed  on  me,  something  peculiar  in  their  ex¬ 
pression. 

“  Hr.  Chandos,”  I  rallied  myself  to  say,  “I 
am  very  sorry  to  he  in  this  position — an  in¬ 
truder  here.” 

“  And  but  for  one  thing  I  should  be  very 
glad  of  it,”  was  his  ready  answer.  “It  is  a 
pleasant  break-in  upon  our  monotonous  life.’’ 

“  And  that  one  tiling,  sir?” 

“  Ah  !  I  cannot  tell  you  all  my  secrets,”  he 
laughed,  and  left,  the  parlor  laughing :  coming 
in  again  only  just  as  we  were  going  to  rest. 

“You  must  be  tired,  Harry,”  observed 
Lady  Chandos:  “you  seem  to  have  been 
upon  your  legs  all  day.” 

“  I  am  tired,"  was  his  reply;  “  I  shall  sleep 
to-night  without  rocking.  Good  night,  mo¬ 
ther.  Good  night,  Miss  Hereford.” 

Ho  went  on  up  before  us,  entered  his  room 
and  closed  the  door.  I  passed  into  mine,  and 
I  heard  Lady  Cuandos  disappear  within  the 
door  of  the  west  wing. 

I  did  not  feel  sleepy.  I  undressed  slowly 
and  in  silence,  and,  putting  out  the  light, 
throw  a  large  shawl  over  me  and  leaned  from 
the  open  window,  in  the  bright  moonlight. 

I  leaned  there,  lost  in  thought.  Dwelling 
ever  my  own  uncertain  fate,  the  strange  coin¬ 
cidence  which  had  brought  me  to  that  spot 
and  left  me  planted  in  it;  dwelling  over  the 
mysteries  which  seemed  to  envelope  Chandos; 
over  the  ominous  appearance  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Barley.  How  long  I  remained  there,  still  as 
a  statue,  I  knew  not,  certainly  an  hour,  when 
I  was  startled  by  observing  a  movement  in 
the  garden. 

And  a  very  extraordinary  movement,  too, 
if  it  was  that  of  a  human  being.  Something 
dark,  the  height  of  a  tall  man,  appeared  to 
emerge  from  the  clusters  of  trees  by  the  path¬ 
way,  approach  a  few  steps,  and  then  dart  in 
again:  and  this  was  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  the  man  advancing  always.  It  was 
like  the  motions  of  one  who  wished  to  come 
on,  yet  feared  being  seen :  a  full  minjjjte  he 
stood  within  those  dark  trees,  each  time  that 
he  penetrated  them. 

I  waited,  gazing  eagerly:  it  did  strike  me 
ns  being  so  singular,  and  my  heart  beat  with 
a  sudden  chill.  As  he  left  the  trees  behind 
him  he  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  open 
moonlight,  ami  took  off  his  cap  as  he  looked 
up  at  the  windows.  He  was  enveloped  in  a 
dark  concealing  cloak,  but  I  saw  enough  to 
recognize  the  features  as  those  of  Mr.  Chan¬ 
dos  ;  and  he  entered  the  private  door  in  the 
wing  of  his  mother’s  apartments — stoic  in,  ns 
it  seemed  to  me,  with  a  hasty,  covert  move¬ 
ment,  like  one  afraid  of  being  seen. 

How  had  he  got  out  of  his  room  ?  That 
he  had  not  come  out  of  its  door,  I  felt  sure ; 
tin-  I  had  been  so  silent  that  I  must  have 
heard  it,  had  it  opened :  besides,  that  door 
of  ids  would  only  open  with  a  jerk  and  a 
creaking  noise.  If  there  was  another  door 
to  his  apartment,  it  must  lend  into  the  wing 
inhabited  by  Mrs.  Chandos.  Why  lmd  he 
been  dodging  about  in  that  strange  way  in 
the  grounds?  why  was  he  euvcloped  in  a 
disguising  cloak  and  cap?  why  had  ho  en¬ 
tered  the  apartments  of  his  mother?  now  in 
the  midnight  hour,  when  he  had  pretended 
to  retire,  and  everybody  had  gone  to  rest? 
There  teas  mystery  at  Chandos. 

GHAPTER  XV. 

THE  IIKVEI/ATION  OF  Mil,  CHANDOS. 

“  Good  morning,  Miss  Hereford.” 

The  words  came  from  Mr.  Chandos,  who 
was  following  me  into  the  breakfast  room, 
having  that  instant  quitted  his  own.  The 
breakfast  hour,  eight  o’clock,  had  struck,  but 
Lady  Chandos  had  not  appeared :  generally 
speaking  she  was  punctuality  itself. 

“  I  hope  you  slept  well,  Miss  Hereford.” 

“  Perfectly  well,  sir,  thank  you.  Better 
than  you  did,  probably.” 

That  is  scarcely  possible,”  he  laughed.  “  I 
fell  asleep  the  instant  I  got  into  bed,  and 
never  woke  till  past  seven  this  morning. 
That  makes — let  me  see — it  was  eleven  when 
we  went  up  stairs ;  makes  eight  hours’  sleep.” 

Why  was  he  mystifying  me?  somehow  it 
caused  me  vexation.  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon 
his.  t  & 

“  You  did  not  go  to  rest  at  eleven  o’clock, 

sir.” 

“  Indeed  I  did.  Why  do  you  say  that  ?” 

“Tlnm,  sir,  you  must  have  risen  again 
within  an  hour.” 

“Be  assured  I  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 


Don’t  you  remember  my  remark  to  my  mo¬ 
ther;  that  I  shoul-1  sleep  without  rocking? 
I  was  dead  tired  last  night.” 

“  But  wiiy  do  you  speak  so  to  deceive  me, 
sic?”  I  almost  passionately  asked — for  in 
truth  his  deceit  pained  me  beyond  control, 


not  stay  to  analyze  the  reason 
Id  rather  he  had  struck  me  a 
w  you  myself  in  the  grounds 
welve  o’clock.” 

a  the  grounds !’’  he  echoed,  with 
nt  astonishment.  “  You  were 
ss  Hereford." 

■  was  wide  awake.  You  wore 
yere  dodgiDg  amidst  the  trees, 
that  I  was  dodging  amidst  the 
wore  a  cloak  I" 


“Yes  sir,  I  do  say  it,  for  I  most  certainly 
saw  you.” 

“  Then  most  decidedly,  Miss  Hereford,  it 
must  have  been  my  ghost.  Ghosts — ” 

“Are  you  here,  Mr.  Harry?”  interrupted 
Hill,  opening  the  door  and  looking  in. 

“  So  you  are  back,  Hill  1”  he  exclaimed. 

“  I  have  been  back  an  hour,  sir :  came  by 
the  Parliamentary  train.  And  I  am  glad  I 
did  come  back,  sir,  for  my  lady  is  ill.” 

Mr.  Chandos  swung  himself  short  round 
on  his  heel  “  My  mother  ill  i  What  is  the 
matter  with  her  ?” 

“Well,  sir,  I  hardly  know.  I  came  to  ask 
you  to  go  in  and  see  her  ?’’ 

“  She  was  very  well  last  night,”  ho  ex¬ 
claimed,  striding  up  stairs  in  the  direction  of 
the  west  wing. 

“  Yon  had  better  make  breakfast,  miss,  as 
there’s  nobody  to  do  it,"  Hill  continued  to 
me.  “  My  lady  won’t  be  here.  I’ll  order  the 
urn  in.” 

I  made  the  breakfast,  and  waited ;  waited 
and  waited.  Mr.  Chandos  did  not  come,  and 
I  rang  to  inquire  whether  any  was  to  be 
taken  in  to  Lady  Chandos. 

My  lady’s  breakfast  had  already  been  car¬ 
ried  in  by  Mrs.  Hill,  was  the  reply  of  the 
footman.  \ 

At  length  he  came,  Mr.  Chandos.  His  face 
was  pale,  troubled,  and  he  appeared  lost  in 
inward  thought.  From  the  signs  I  gathered 
that  Lady  Chandos’s  malady  was  serious. 

“I  fear  you  have  found  Lady  Chandos 
worse  than  you  anticipated,  sir !” 

“Yes — no — yes — not  exactly,”  was  the  con¬ 
tradictory  answer.  “  I  hope  it  is  nothing 
dangerous,"  he  more  collectedly  added,  “  but 
she  will  not  be  able  to  leave  her  rooms  to- 
|  day.” 

“  Is  she  in  bed,  sir  ?” 

“  No,  she  is  sitting  up.  My  tea  ?  thauk 
you.  You  should  not  have  waited  for  me,  I 
Miss  Hereford.”  | 

He  took  his  breakfast  in  silence,  ringing 
once  for  Hill,  to  inquire  after  Mrs.  Freeman. 
Hill  said  she  was  no  worse.  Afterwards  he 
went  into  the  grounds,  and  paced  them  with 
his  arms  folded,  his  head  bent,  as  if  in 
thought.  I  leaned  against  the  window  of 
the  oak  parlor,  equally  buried  in  thought, 
and  was  somewhat  startled  to  hear  his  voice 
close  to  me. 

“  Will  you  allow  me  to  make  a  confidant 
of  you,  Miss  Hereford  ? — and  an  apology  at 
the  same  time  ?” 

I  stammered  forth  “Yes;”  for  he  took  me 
by  surprise.  His  tones  were  cautious  and 
low,  as  though  he  feared'  eavesdroppers, 
though  no  one  was  within  hearing,  or  could 
have  been,  without  being  seen. 

“  You  accused  me  of  wondering  about  the 
grounds  last  night,”  he  began,  sitting  on  the 
stone  ledge  of  the  window  outside,  and  put¬ 
ting  his  face  within;  “and  I  wrongly  and 
foolishly  denied  it  to  you.  As  it  is  within 
the  range  of  possibility  that  you  may  see  me 
there  again,  at  the  same  ghostly  hour,  I  have 
been  deliberating  whether  it  may  not  be  the 
wiser  plan  to  impart  to  you  the  truth.  You. 
have  heard  of  sleep-walkers?” 

“Yes,"  I  replied,  staring  at  hint. 

“  What  will  you  say  if  I  acknowledge  to 
being  one  ?” 

Of  course  I  did  not  know  what  to  say,  and 
stood  there  like  a  statue,  looking  foolish.  The 
thought  that  rushed  over  my  heart  was,  what 
an  unhappy  misfortune  to  attend  the  sensible 
and  otherwise  attractive  Mr.  Chandos ! 

“You  see,”  he  continued,  “when  you  ac¬ 
cused  me  of  having  been  in  the  grounds,  I 
did  not  know  that  I  had  been  there,  and  de¬ 
nied  it,  really  believing  at  first  you  were  mis¬ 
taken.” 

“And  do  you  positively  walk  in  your 
sleep,  sir ! — go  out  of  your  room,  out  of  the 
locked  doors  of  the  house,  and  pace  the 
grounds?”  I  breathlessly  exclaimed. 

“  Ay.  Not  a  pleasant  endowment,  is  it  ? 
Stranger  things  are  heard  of  some  who  pos¬ 
sess  it :  they  spirit  themselves  on  to  the  roofs 
of  the  houses,  to  the  tops  of  the  cliimnies, 
and  contrive  to  spirit  themselves  down  again, 
coming  to  no  harm.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  I 
have  never  yet  attempted  that  feat," 

“  Does  Lady  Chandos  know  of  this  ?’’ 

“  Of  course.  My  mother  saw  me  lost  night, 

I  fiud :  she  felt  unable  to  sleep,  she  says, 
thinking  of  poor  Mrs.  Freeman,  and  rose 
from  her  bed.  It  wns  a  light  night,  and  she 
drew  aside  her  curtains  and  looked  from  the 
window.” 

“  Y ou  went  into  her  apartments,  sir,  through 
the  little  door  of  the  wing.” 

“  Did  1  ?”  he  uttered,  looking  eagerly  up  at 
me.  “What  freak  guided  my  steps  there, 

I  wonder  ?  Are  you  sure  ?  Did  you  see  me 
come  out  again  ?’’ 

“  No,  sir.  I  remained  at  the  window,  hut 
I  never  saw  you  again.  I  am  sure  you  went 
in." 

“  I  must  have  come  out  ns  soon  as  I  enter¬ 
ed,  no  doubt.  A  pity  you  missed  the  sight  a 
second  time,"  lie  continued  with  a  halflaugli : 
“I  understand  I  had  decorated  myself  off 
with  a  travelling  cloak.” 

“  I  told  you  so,  sir.  And  you  wore  a  cap. 
As  you  emerged  from  the  trees  into  the  moon- 
light,  you  took  the  cap  off,  and  turned  your 
face  up  to  look  at  the  windows  of  the  west 
wing.  But  for  the  view  that  I  obtained  then 
of  your  features,  I  should  not  have  known  it 
was  you.” 

He  sat  still,  pulling  to  pieces  the  petals  of 
a  white  rose  aud  scattering  them  one  by  one. 
“  I  trust  I  did  not  disturb  you  by  any  noise,” 
he  presently  said :  “  in  leaving  my  chamber  I 
have  to  pass  yours." 

“  On  the  contrary,  sir,  so  entire  was  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  sound,  that  I  felt  sure  you  could 
not  have  quitted  your  chamber  after  going 
into  it.  I  concluded  there  must  be  another 
egress  from  it,  opening  to  the  east  wing.” 

“  Oh,  you  don’t  know  how  quiet  and  cun¬ 
ning  sleep-walkers  are:  the  stillness  with 
which  they  carry  on  their  migrations  is  in¬ 
credible,”  was  his  rejoinder,  delivered  eager¬ 
ly.  But  I  noticed  one  thing  that  lie  did  not 
deny  the  existence  of  a  second  door.  In  spite 
of  his  plausible  reasoning,  1  could  not  divest 
myself  of  the  conviction  that  he  had  not  left 
his  chamber  by  the  entrance  near  mine. 


“How  do  you  get  brffck  to  your  room?”  I 
a&ked. 

“  Always  by  the  way  I  leave  it.  How  else 
should  I?” 

“  And  is  it  a  nightly  occurrence,  sir  ?’’ 

“  What— my  walking  about  ?  Oh  dear  no. 
Months  and  years  sometimes  elapse,  and  I 
have  nothing  of  it.  The  last  time  I  *  walked’ 
—is  not  that  an  ominous  word  for  the  super¬ 
stitious  I — must  be  at  least  two.years  ago.” 

“  And  then  only  for  one  night,  sir  ?” 

“More  than  one,”  he  replied,  a  strangely 
grave  expression  settling  on  his  countenance 
“  So,  if  you  see  me  again,  Miss  Hereford,‘dd 
not  be  alarmed,  or  think  I  have  gone  mad,  0 
he  prowling  outside  the  house  at  midnight, 
like  a  robber.” 

“Mr.  Chandos,  can  nothing  be  done  for 
you  ?  to  prevent  it,  I  mean." 

“  Nothing,  that  I  am  aware  of.” 

“  If— if  Lady  Chandos,  or  one  of  your  men 
servants,  were  to  lock  you  in  the  room  nt 
night  ?"  I  timidly  suggested. 

“And  if  I — finding  egress  stopped  that  way 
— were  to  precipitate  myself  from  the  window, 
in  my  unconsciousness? — what  then,  Miss 
Hereford  ?’’ 

“  Ob,  don’t  talk  of  it !”  I  shuddered,  placing 
my  hands  before  my  eyes.  “  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  these  things :;  I  spoke  in  ignorance.” 

“  Happily  few  do  understand  them,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “  I  have  told  you  this  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence,  Miss  Hereford ;  and  yon  will  allow  it 
to  remain  such.  My  mother  is  the  only  de¬ 
pository  of  the  secret ;  but  you  must  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  speak  of  it  to  her.” 

“  And  the  servants  do  not  know  it  ?”  I  re¬ 
turned  in  a  whisper; 

“‘Not  ono:  not  even  Hill.  It  would  be 
most  disagreeable  to  me,  were  the  unpleasant 
tket  to  penetrate  to  them’:  neither  might  tltes-1 
bo  willing  to  remain  in  a  house  whereltb^ftt- 
was  a  sleep-walker.  Tlle  iast  lime  the  fit  wW 
upon  me,  some  of  thi'Hi'unfortunately  saj/mc 
from  their  upper  windbws :  they  recognized- 
me,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  by  some  suh- 
tlo  force  of  reasoning,  explainable  only  bj’ 
themselves,  that  it  was-  my  ‘  fettih,’  or  ghost. 
It  was  the  first  timo-  I  had  ever  heard  of 
ghosts  of  the  living  appearing.” 

“  Do  you  think  they  saw  you  last  night  ?” 
was  my  neat  question; 

“  I  hope  and.  trust  not,"  he  replied,  in  a 
tone  of  ill-concealed  anxiety.  “The  fear  Is 
worrying  my  mother.  You  perceive,  possibly, 
why  I  have  told  you  this,  Miss  Hereford? 
You  would  not  bo  likely  to  adopt  the  ghostly 
view  of  the  affair,  and  might  have  spoken  of 
what  you  saw,  in  the  hearing  of  the  servants, 
or  of  strangers.  You  have  now  the  secret : 
you  will  keep- it?” 

“With,  my  whole  heart,  sir,”  was  my 
impulsive  rejoinder.  "  No  allusion  to- it  shall 
ever  pass  my  lips.”  And  Mr.  Chandos  took 
my  hand,  held  it  for  a  moment,  anditheia  de¬ 
parted. 

I  pondered  over  the  revelation:,  it  was  a 
strange  one:  and  I  asked  myself  whetheethis 
physical  infirmity,  attaching  td  him,.vfaii  ttt@ 
causeSof  what  had  appeared  to  me  mysterious 
at  Chandos. .  That  it  might  account  for  their 
not  wishing  to  have  strangers-  located  at 
Chandos,  sleeping  in  the  house,  .  wjls-  highly 
probable.  Why!  wasnot  I  myself  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  case  in  point  ?  I,  aiming  girl, 
scarcely  a  week,  in  the  house,  and  it  had  al¬ 
ready  become  expedient  to  entrust  me  with 
the  secret !  Ob,  .yes-!  no  wonder;  mo  wonder 
that  they  shunned  visitors  at  Chandos !: 

I  quitted  the  oak  parlor  and  went  up  stairs. 
Hill  stood  in  tha  corridor. 

“  Lady  Chandos  is  up,  I  understand,”  I  ob¬ 
served  to  her. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  where  you  could  have 
understood  that,”  was  Hill’s  rejoinder,  spoken 
in  a  sullen  and  resentful  tone.  “  My  lady  up, 
indeed,  ill  as  she  is !  if  she’s  out'  of  her  lied 
in  a  week  hence,. it  will  he  pretty  weiL  Don’t 
give  credit  to  all  you  hear,  miss.”' 

Which  was-  correct,  Mr.  Chandos  or  Hill? 
He  bad  assorted  that  his  mother- was  up;  Hill 
now  said  tlio  contrary :  why  should  they  hold 
to  different  tales?  Each,  when  they  spoke, 
had  hut  just  left  her  presence. 

Hill  wont  into  her  rooms- again,  now/ay 
she  gave  mo  the  short  answer;,  and  I  renupn- 
ed  in  deliberation.  Ought  1$  or  ought  I  not 
to  proffer  a  visit  to  Lady  Chandos? — to  in¬ 
quire  if  I  could  do  anything  for  her.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  respectful  so  t 
to  do,  and  I  moved  forward  and  knocked 
gently  at  the  green  baize  door: 

There  came  no  answer  and  I  knocked  ! 
again— and  again,  softly  always.  Then  II 
pushed  it  open  and  entered;  I  found  myself  in, 
a  narrow  passage,  richly  carpeted,  closed) 
doors  being  on  either  side.  The  green  baize 
door  made  a  noise  in  swinging  to,  and  out 
rushed  Hill  from  one  of  the  rooms :  if  ever 
terror  was  implanted  in  a  woman’s  face,  it 
was  so  then  in  hers. 

“Heaven  and  earth,  Miss  Hereford !  do- you 
want  to  send  me  into- my. grave  with  fright?" 
ejaculated  she.  ! 

“  I  have  not  frightened  you !  What  have 
I  done  ?” 

“  D  one  I  Do  you  know,  miss,  that  no  soul 
is  permitted  to  enter  these  apartments  of  my 
lady,  except  myself  and  Sir.  Chandos?  I 
knew  it  wns  not  he,  for  there  he  is  in  view 
under  the  distant  pine  trees :  and  I  thought 
— I  thought — I  don’t  know  what  I  didjnot 
tliinlq  Be  so  good,  miss,  as  not  to  serve)  me 
so  again.”  — 

Did  she  take  me  for  a  wild  tiger,  that;  she 
made  all  that  fuss? 

“I  wish  to  nee  Lady  Chandos,”  I  said 
aloud.  j 

“Then  you  can’t  see  her,  miss,”  was  the 
peremptory  retort. 

“  That  is,  if  it  he  agreeable  to  her  to  receive 
me.” 

“  But  it’s  not  agreeable,  and  it  neve?  can 
bo  agreeable,"  returned  Hill,  working  herself 
up  to  excitement.  “Don’t  I  tell  you,  Miss 
Hereford,  my  lady  never  receives  in  these 
rooms  ?  Perhaps,  miss,  you’ll  be  so  good  as 
to  quit  them.” 

“At  least  you  can  take  my  message  to 
Lady  Chandos,  and  inquire  whether—"  • 

“  I  can’t  deliver  any  message,  and  I  decline 
to  make  any  Inquiries,”  interrupted  Hill,  evi¬ 
dently  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  for  my  absence. 


“Excuse  me,  Miss  Hereford,  but  you  will 
please  return  by  the  way  you  came.” 

Who  should  appear  next.on  the  scene  but 
Lady  Chandos  f  She  came  out  of  the  same 
room  that  Hill  had  done,  and  closing  the  door, 
held  the  handle  of  it  in  her  hand.  I  was 
thunderstruck :  not  so  much  at  her  appear¬ 
ance,  as  at  her  looking  apparently'  quite  well. 
She  wore  her  usual  morning  dress,  a  black 
gown  and  a  widow’s  cap,  and  seemed  as  well 
as  I  wns.  In  short,  she  looked  just  as  usual. 
There  stood  she,  gazing  at  the  commotion, 
pill  made  no  ceremony,  but  took  me  by  the 
shoulders  as  you  would  take  a  child,  turned 
me  towards  the  entrance  and  bundled  me  out 
of  it,  shutting  the  green-  baize  door  with  a 
slam  and  propping  her  back  against  it. 

“Now,  Miss  Hereford,  you  must  pardon 
me ;  and  remember  your  obstinacy  has  just 
brought  this  upon  yourself.  I  couldn’t  help 
it  ~r  for  to  have  suffered  you  to  talk  to  my 
lady  to-day,  is  almost  as  a  matter  of  life  or 
death.” 

“  1  think  you  are  out  of  your  mind,  Hill,"  I 
gasped,  recovering  my  (breath,,  after  the  sum¬ 
mary  exit. 

“  JPterhaps  I  am,  miss;  letitgo'30.  All  I  have 
got  to  say,  out  of  my  mind  or  in  it,  is  this : 
never  you  attempt  to  enter  my  1  tidy’s  rooms 
in  the  next  wing:  they  are  kept  sacredly  pri¬ 
vate  :  and  it’s  what  would  not  ho  pardoned  to 
you,  after  this  warning,  if  you  lived  to  he 
ninety'  years  old.” 

“  Hill)  you  take  too  much  upon  yourself.” 

“  If  I  do,  my  lady  will  correct  me ;  so  do 
not  trouble  your  mind  about  that,iMiss  Here¬ 
ford.  I  have  not  been  her  confidential  at¬ 
tendant  fbr  sixteen  years  to  be  taught  my 
duty  now.  And  when  I  advise  yon  to  keep 
at  a  distance  from  these  apartments,  miss,  I 
ajivjse  you-  for  your  own  good.  If  you  are 
yWse,  you  will  heed  it:  ask  Mr.  Chandos.” 

*  "She  returned  within  the  wing,  and  I  heard 
a  strong  bolt  slipped,  effectually  barring  my 
entrance,  had  I  felt  inclined  to  disobey  her: 
but  I  never  felt  less  inclined  for  anything  In 
my  life  than- to  do  that.  Certainly  her  warn¬ 
ing  had  been- solemnly  uttered.' 

(to  be  continued:) 
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I. 

“Aunt  Frances,  Mrs.  May  is  dying,  and 
wishes  to  see  you.” 

Tlie  boy  that  spoke  to  Mrs.  Turner  stood 
just  within  her  door,  with  hat  in  hand  ;  he  was 
a  lad  of  about  eleven  summers;  well  made, 
with  a  square,  round  face,  noble  brow,  and 
fine,  flashing,  dark  eyes. 

“llow  often  have  I  told  you,  Lawson,  that 
you  should  rap  before  coming  into  a  lady’s 
room  ?  Annie  will  never  make  you  a  gentle¬ 
man,  I 'm  afraid.” 

The  child  looked  abashed,  but  his  apology 
was  firmly  and  neatly  made. 

“  In  my  haste,  I  forgot ;  and  I  trust  my  prin¬ 
ciples  and  heart  will  prove  me  a  gentleman— if 
Ido  fail  sometimes  in  my  manners.  Will  you 
come  to  Mrs.  May?” 

Mrs.  Turner  looked  a  minute  at  the  boy  very 
steadily,  but,  as  usual,  to  her  dismay,  sire  ac¬ 
complished  nothing,  for  he  did  not  become  at 
all  crestfallen  under  her  searching  eye,  and 
with  wonderful  self-possession,  oreturned  her 
look  ns  calmly.  She  dropped  her  own  lids,  and 
answered. 

“Of  course  I’ll  go;  but  I  am  very  busy,” 
with  a  weary  sigh. 

Lawson  Maitland  bowed,  and  turned  to  leave 
the.  room. 

“Tell  narrison  to  get  the  carriage,  and  your 
mother  must  go  with  me." 

The  orders  were  given,  and  not  many  min¬ 
utes  elapsed  ere  two  ladies  descended  the  steps 
of  a  largo  country  residence.  They  were  sis¬ 
ters,  though  few  would  have  imagined  it.  Mrs. 
Turner  was  a  large,  portly-looking  woman, 
very  handsomely  dressed,  and  Mrs.  Maitland, 
a  delicate  little  being,  neatly  but  plainly  clad. 
They  were  both  widows,  the  former  very 


wealthy,  and  the  latter  entirely  dependent 
upon  her  sister  and  her  own  little  resources  for 
making  money.  Mrs.  Maitland  had  two  neat 
little  rooms  in  one  corner  of  her  sister’s  large 
yard,  in  which  she  supervised  the  garden  and 
washing,  and  also  raised  the  poultry,  and  did 
much  of  the  sewing  for  the  inmates  of  the  great 
mansion,  keeping  as  much  as  possible  to  her¬ 
self  her  own  heart’s  treasure — her  noble,  brave 
boy. 

A  ride  of  a  few  miles  brought  them  to  the 
cottage  of  Mrs.  May.  Her  husband  had  been 
killed  two  years  before,  and  the  poor  woman, 
his  wife,  left  penniless,  with  a  tiny  baby  girl. 

Mrs.  Maitland  and  Mrs.  Turner  having  been 
i  ushered  into  the  sick  chamber,  room  was  made 
for  Mrs.  Turner  to  come  near  the  bedside ;  sho 
approached,  and  the  dying  woman  opened  her 
eyes  and  gazed  at  the  elegantly -apparelled 
lady  who  seated  herself  beside  her.  “  Has 
Frances  Turner  come?”  she  asked. 

“Iam  here,”  said  Mrs.  Turner;  “  what  can 
I  do  for  you?” 

“You  can  repair  some  of  the  evil  you  havo 
done  in  your  life.  Do  not  start,  for  it  can  bo 
no  surprise  to  you  that  the  Mrs.  May  living  so 
near  you  for  thr.ee  years  past,  is  the  Margaret 
Fay  of  other  days;  and  you  cannot  have  for¬ 
gotten  that,  from  a  bosom  friend  and  confi¬ 
dante,  you  taught  me  to  know  your  black  heart 
by  your  treachery,  though  for  years  I  did  not 
know'  it  was  my  worshipped  friend  who  had 
beguiled  the  man  I  loved  into  unfaithfulness 
to  me.  You  married  him,  but  he  was  not  spared 
you  long ;  long  enough,  I  hope,  to  find  ’twas 
but  his  countless  thousands  that  won  your  won¬ 
drous  devotion.  Frances  Turner,  my  child  has  a 
right  to  some  of  that  money.  1  would  not  trust 
|  her  to  you  for  one  moment,  but  know  there  is 
one  with  you,  whom  they  say  is  your  sister, 
but  so  unlike  you  that  I  can  scarcely  believe 
it;  to  her  1  would  leave  my  child’s  training; 
but  you  are  to  supply  her  with  every  necessary, 
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educate  her  as  you  do  your  owa  daughters. 
Swear  this,  and  you  will  in  some  treasure  ob¬ 
literate  tlie  old  grievances  pf  the  oast ;  refuse 
me— and  may  the  bitterest  curse  of  a  dying 
woman  rest  upon  you!”  Mrs.  May  had  raised 
herself  in  bed,  and  with  burning  eyes  gazed 
forward  into  the  ashen  countenance  before  her. 

Mrs.  Turner  did  not,  or  could  not,  reply. 

Tlie  dying  woman  leaned  still  further  over 
the  side  of  the  bed.  She  raised  her  wan  hand 
and  hissed  through  her  closed  teeth,  “Dare 
you  refuse  I  May  you  and  your  children,  aye, 
and  his  children,  know  what  it  is” — 

Mrs.  Turner  raised  her  hand  a3  if  to  ward 
off  some  coil.  “Stop,  stop!”  she  murmured, 
faintly;  “I  promise  she  shall  never  know  a 
want,  and  may  God  forgive  mo  for  the  past.” 

Mrs.  May  dropped  back  on  her  pillows. 
“Bring  me  my  child,”  she  said.  They  set  the 
little  plump,  fair,  fairy -like  creature  by  her 
mother’s  side ;  she  raised  and  kissed  her,  and 
motioned  Mrs  Turner  to  take  her.  The  moth¬ 
er’s  eyes  filled  with  tears,  then  spasmodically 
closed,  a  shiver  passed  over  the  emaciated 
frame,  and  she  was  dead. 

A  bright  fire  glowed  on  the  hearth  that  night 
in  Mrs.  Maitland’s  cosey  little  cottage,  and  she 
sat  before  it  in  a  comfortable  rocker,  with  a 
tiny  girl  on  her  lap.  Her  boy  stood  just  be¬ 
hind  her,  and  rested  a  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

“And  I’ve  always  wanted  a  little  sister  so 
much,  mamma,”  he  was  saying,  in  his  sweet, 
earnest  way,  “and  I  expect  God  has  sent  her 
to  us.  You  know  you  would  be  lonely  when 
I  get  large  enough  to  go  off  to  work  for  you, 
without  a  little  sister,”  and  he  patted  the  lit¬ 
tle  head  of  tlie  child,  with  its  shining  ringlets. 

The  mother  passed  her  arm  round  her  son, 
and  pressed  her  head  against  him.  “  My  boy 
must  never  talk  of  leaving  me,”  she  said,  “for 
nobody  could  ever  take  his  place.  You  do  not 
think  she  could  ever  take  your  place,  uiy  Law- 
son?— nor  wish  it,”  she  added. 

“  I  wish  you  to  love  her  ns  well,  little  moth¬ 
er  ;  but  she  could  never  take  my  place,  you 
know,  for  I  am  to  take  care  of  you  both,”  and 
he  fondly  stroked  his  mother’s  soft  tresses. 

“But  wo  cannot  hope  to  keep  her  always. 
Her  mother  gave  her  to  your  aunt,  and  of 
course  she  will  have  control  of  her ;  but  at  any- 
rate  we  have  control  of  her  for  the  present,  and 
will  do  all  we  can  for  our  little  orphan  Lena,” 
and  Mrs.  Maitland  kissed  the  child,  and  told 
her  son  to  get  his  book  and  begin  his  evening 
reading,  while  she  disrobed  the  little  stranger, 
and  rocked  her  as  gently  to  rest  as  the  poor 
mother  could  have  done1,  had  she  not  been 
wrapped  in  that  dreamless  sleep  that  knows 
no  waking. 

Lawson  had  read  but  a  few  pages,  and  the 
child  had  slept  but  a  few  moments,  when  a  rap 
was  heard  at  the  door,  and  to  the  “Come  in,” 
given  in  reply,  Mrs.  Turner’s  three  children 
entered.  Herbert,  the  eldest,  was  a  boy  but 


a  year  or  two  older  than  Lawson ;  but,  if  any. 
thing,  appeared  younger,  with  his  slight  frame, 
light  hair,  eyes,  and  complexion  ;  the  other  two 
were  girls— Helen  and  Annie— the  former  ten, 
and  Annie  five,  Mrs.  Turner  having  lost  a  boy 
between  them.  Botli  girls  had  black  eyes  and 
dark  skin. 

Herbert  walked  to  tlie  fireplace  and  stood  by 
the  mantle,  while  tho  girls  went  directly  to 
where  their  aunt  held  the  sleeping  babe,  and 
Annie  knelt  beside  her.  “O  auntie,  ain’t  she 
sweet?”  and  she  kissed  the  delicate  little  hand. 

“Do  you  think,  Aunt  Annie?  mother  says 
we  ’re  to  treat  her  as  our  sister,  and  how  cun 
we?”  this  was  Helen. 

“It  will  do  very'  well  now,”  said  Herbert; 
“but  when  she  grows  up  to  be  a  hoydenish 
country  girl,  it  ’ll  just  have  to  stop.” 

"But  she  is  not  to  be  that,”  said  Mrs.  Mait¬ 
land,  in  her  sweet,  gentle  tones ;  “we  are  going 
to  treat  her  so  kindly  and  gently,  that  she  will 
have  no  chance  to  learn  to  be  rude.  And  your 
mother  is  going  to  educate  her,  so  that  you  will 
not  be  ashamed  of  her  even  as  an  adopted  sis¬ 
ter.  See  how  beautiful  she  is  as  she  lies  so  fast 
asleep,  poor  little  darling  1  look  at  her  beauti¬ 
ful  long  lashes,  her  rosy  lips  and  dimpled  chin. 
I  do  not  think  we  will  any  of  us  be  ashamed  ot 
tlie  little  lady.” 

For  some  time  they  lingered  and  chatted, 
Mrs.  Maitland  quietly  winning  for  the  little 
one  a  place  in  the  hearts  so  ready  to  shut  her 
out,  until  all  seemed  reconciled,  if  not  quite 
willing,  to  accord  to  little  Lena  May  a  sister’s 
place.  Into  her  own  heart  and  her  boy’s— who 
had  nothing  but  their  warm  love  to  give  her— 
the  little  one  had  long  since  been  received,  but 
it  was  something  more  to  those  who  had  their 
wealth  to  share,  to  accord  a  stranger  a  place  us 
an  inmate  of  the  household. 

The  children  had  gone,  and  tho  babe  placed 
in  bed,  when  Mrs.  Turner  entered.  Lawson 
placed  a  chair  for  her. 

"I  came  over  for  a  definite  understanding 
about  the  child,  Annie,”  she  said.  “I  intend 
to  adopt  her  legally.  I  must  do  that  much— 
and  I  think  it  but  right  that  the  child  be  called 
after  her  owa  mother.  1  will  have  her  christ¬ 
ened  Margerette  May  Turner,  and  no  one  in 
after  years  must  know  any  better.”  She  turned 
to  Lawson,  who  stood  by  bis  mother,  “IIow 
will  you  like  a  new  cousin  ?”  she  said,  pleas¬ 
antly  enough. 

“I  should  like  her  as  a  sister  better,”  the  boy 
replied ;  and  then,  as  if  overcome  by  the  wish, 
stepppd  before  his  aunt,  with  his  dnrk,  earnest 
eyes  flashing  with  emotion,  “O  Aunt  Frances, 
let  us  keep  her.  Yon  don’t  know  how  we  need 
a  girl— and  have  for  so  long ;  you  have  Annie 
and  Helen.  Don’t  take  her  from  us.” 

She  stretched  out  her  hand  to  her  nephew— 
“Come,  child,  sit  here,”  she  said,  pointing  to 
a  chair,  “andwe’H'fixupacompromise.  Your 
mother  shall  take  care  of  Maggie  May  until 
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largo  enough  for  school,  ami  then,  of  course, 
she  will  stay  with  her  sisters.”  The  words 
dropped  easily  and  gracefully  from  the  stately 
woman’s  lips,  for  Mrs.  Turner’s  mind  was  fully 
made  up  on  the  matter,  and  she  was  glad  to 
have  something  to  still  the  voice  of  conscience, 
to  quiet  the  pangs  of  remorse  that  for  so  many 
years  had  haunted  her.  “Of  course  she  will 
be  yoifr  sister  just  ns  Annie  is,  and  that  will  be 
as  long  as  they  wish.”  Then,  turning  to  her 
sister,  “Now,  Annie,  I  wish  to  arrange  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  studies  as  soon  as  possibjp.  I  have  a 
tutor  recommended  to  me,  which,  on  account 
of  the  boys,  I  ’ve  accepted,  instead  of  procur¬ 
ing  a  governess ;  and  I ’d  be  glad  for  you  to 
begin  with  Helen  in  music  on  Monday.  Of 
course  Annie  will  not  begin  yet,”  and  so  say¬ 
ing,  the  lady  folded  her  heavy  cloak  around 
her,  and  continued,  as  she  arose.  “I  believe 
this  is  all,  and  it  is  quite  bed-time.  Lawson, 
did  you  see  the  horses  fed  to-night?”  The  boy 
bowed  assent.  “Well,  you  must  not  fail  to  at¬ 
tend  to  it,  and  to  the  locking  of  the  crib-door ; 
your  uncle  was  always  very  particular  about 
such  things.  X  wish  you  were  larger,  so  as  to 
relieve  me  more.  Plantation  matters  are  very 
laborious  to  a  woman.  Well,  good-night.” 

Lawson  opened  the  door  and  started  to  at¬ 
tend  his  aunt  to  the  house;  but  she  waved 
him  back.  “The  stars  are  shining,  you  need 
not  trouble  yourself  to  night.”  He  turned  and 
went  back  into  tho  room  with  his  mother ;  ho 
went  up  to  her  and  wound  his  arms  around 
her,  for  he  was  nearly  as  tall. 

“She  shall  bo  our  baby  anyhow,  mother; 
your  little  comforter,  when  — when  you  are 
lonely.”  He  did  not  say  “  when  I  shall  have  to 
leave  you,”  for  he  knew  how  the  thought  ever 
grieved  her.  Though  a  time  to  come,  when  he 
should  go  off  to  work  for  himself  and  mother, 
had  long  been  a  dream  too  dear  to  Lawson 
Maitland  to  be  laid  aside.  He  fondly  kissed 
the  lovely,  gentle  woman  by  him,  and  said, 
“Our  little  Maggie,  mother— Maggie  by  my 
side.” 


II. 

Twelve  years  had  passed  rapidly  away. 
Mrs.  Turner  sat  in  her  sitting-room,  earnestly 
conversing.  The  young  man  who  sat  before 
her  was  one  of  those  men  so  rarely  found 
“whose  Maker  could  look  upon  as  Hu  did  on 
the  first,  and  say  it  is  very  good ;”  for  Lawson 
Maitland  had  never  dishonored  that  image  in 
which  ho  was  made.  A  powerful  athletic 
frame,  for  many  a  hard  day’s  work  ho  had 
known  to  make  his  sinews  brawny,  and  his 
complexion  ruddy  and  brown.  But  there  wns 
a  noble  bearing  nbout  him,  a  self-possession 
under  all  circumstances,  that  bespoke  “a  gen¬ 
tleman  to  the  manner  horn.”  Fjne-looking 
he  certainly  was ;  a  darjt  moustache  adorned 


his  upper  lip;  he  possessed  a  broad,  open 
brow,  and  the  finest  of  dark,  magnetic  eyes ; 
and  yet,  strangest  of  all,  was  without  vanity, 
and  entirely  unselfish.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  gradually,  in  all  these  years,  everything 
fell  of  itself  into  Lawson’s  hands,  as  if  it 
were  but  a  natural  course  of  events.  Mrs. 
Turner  had  never  cared  for  him  more  than 
that  she  could  not  get  along  and  keep  up  her 
place  without  him,  as  we  might  gather  from 
her  conversation  with  her  nephew  this  twelfth 
year  from  the  time  we  first  knew  her. 

“I  think  you  are  very  inconsiderate,  Law- 
son,  this  of  all  years,  when  you  know  I  shall 
bo  at  more  expense  than  ever  before.  Helen 
to  graduate,  Herbert  requiring  so  much  for  his 
expenses  now,  and  Annie  and  Maggie  to  be 
sent  off  this  year.  Of  course,  if  you  persist  in 
leaving,  they  will  just  have  to  remain  at 
home,”  and  Mrs.  Turner  really  looked  ag¬ 
grieved,  as  though  her  rights  were  sorely 
infringed  upon.  “You  know,  Lawson,  you 
have  always  conducted  things  just  as  you 
wish,  and  I  have  even  allowed  you  a  part  of 
my  farm  for  your  own  use  as  a  remuneration 
for  your  services.  You  are  not  losing  any¬ 
thing  by  remaining,  and  you  know  how  your 
absence  from  the  premises  until  Herbert  can 
take  charge  of  things  will  perplex  me.” 

Lawson  waited  until  his  aunt  finished,  and 
then  he  said  : — 

“I  do  not  approve  of  Herbert’s  spending  so 
much  time  and  money  so  profitless,  any  way  ; 
his  place  of  duty  is  here,  attending  to  his  moth¬ 
er’s  and  sister’s  interest.  All  I  could  make  on 
the  whole  place  this  year,  Aunt  Frances,  could 
not  possibly  repay  me  for  having  to  remain 
one  year  longer  out  of  my  chosen  profession. 
It  is  just  that  much  loss  to  me.  But,  for  your 
sake  and  the  girls’,  I’ll  stay  one  year  more, 
and  Herbert  must  finish  sowing  his  wild  oats 
in  that  time.” 

“One  year  more  of  study  will  not  be  amiss 
in  the,  end,  Lawson  ;  and  you  know  you  ’ll  find 
no  liner  practitioner  than  old  Doctor  Whealt, 
even  at  a  medical  college;  so  you  really  will 
not  be  losing  anything.” 

And  so  it  was  settled.  Tho  long-cherished 
aim  of  his  heart  was  put  out  of  reach  one  year 
longer.  An  eternity  it  seemed  to  Lawson 
Maitland ;  so  long  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  ho  should  step  forth,  as  it  were,  “a  free 
man,”  with  his  diploma  as  an  M.  I).,  imme¬ 
diately  to  accept  a  partnership  awaiting  him 
with  Doctor  Whealt,  an  old  physician  in  the 
neighborhood,  with  a  practice  becoming  too 
laborious  for  his  aged  frame. 

And  what  had  these  years  done  for  Maggie 
and  Annie?  We  will  glance  at  them  as  they 
stand  out  under  the  beautiful  shade  trees  on 
their  pleasant  croquet  grounds  “Cousin  Law- 
son,”  or,  as  they  more  frequently  styled  him 
still,  “Brother  Lawson,”  had  so  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  for  them.  Annie  is  much  grown,  of 
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course ;  her  round,  rosy  face,  jetty  hair,  and 
sparkling  black  eyes,  would  attract  a  stranger 
at  any  time.  But  it  would  be  Maggie’s  face 
that'  that  eye  would  delight  to  dwell  upon, 
finding  new  beauties  in  its  very  variation, 
whether  shaking  back  her  long,  glossy  curls, 
glancing  shyly  up  with  a  mischievous  twinkle 
in  her  glad,  blue  eyes,  or  looking  blushingly 
down,  witli  her  dark  lashes  fringing  her  wax¬ 
like  lids,  and  shading  the  round,  fair  cheeks, 
while  her  rounded  throat,  dimpled  chin,  and 
perfect  mouth  and  teeth  but  seem  a  finishing 
off  only  mete  for  tiro  rest  of  her  face.  And 
yet,  of  the  two,  Annie’s  sparkling  beauty 
would  oftenest  attract  before  that  of  the  softer 
style  of  Maggie.  Maggie  is  tall  and  slender 
for  her  years,  though  well  developed ;  while 
Annie  is  lower  than  you  would  expect,  to  be 
Maggie’s  senior  by  several  years,  and  bidding 
fair  to  become  quite  fleshy. 

The  girls  have  their  croquet  mallets  in  their 
hands,  but  the  game  does  not  seem  to  progress. 
Just  now  they  seem  to  be  aware  that  Mrs. 
Maitland  and  her  son  are  watching  them  from 
her  little  balcony. 

“Come,  Maggie,  let ’s  go  get  auntie  and 
Brother  Lawson  to  come  take  a  game  with  us ; 
two  ain’t  any  sort  of  a  game.” 

Maggie  threw  the  mallet  across  her  shoulder. 

“Well,  do,  Annie,”  she  said,  “and  1  speak 
for  brother  for  my  partner.” 

“  Now,  Maggie.  And  you  both  play  so  much 
better  than  I.” 

“Well,  Annie,  you  know  how  it  will  end; 
he’ll  just  play  two  games,  one  with  us  both.” 

They  both  started  towards  the  cottage  in 
true  school-girl  gait— a  half  run. 

Lawson  and  his  mother  were  intently  watch¬ 
ing  the  two  girls  in  their  play,  and  conversing 
the  while.  Lawson  had  told  his  mother  that 
lie  would  not  go  off  that  winter  to  attend  lec¬ 
tures,  and  that  it  would  be  three  long  winters, 
he  found,  before  he  could  begin  his  practice, 
although  he  had  made  ample  means  by  his 
own  labor  to  keep  his  mother  in  necessary 
comforts  and  defray  his  own  expenses.  They 
had  just  been  talking  the  matter  over.  “And 
X  know  it  would  be  best  to  leave  right  now, 
mother,”  he  was  saying.  His  dark  eyes  looked 
for  a  moment  gloomy  as  he  turned  them  to 
Mrs.  Maitland,  and  their  expression  spoke 
more  than  the  words  ns  he  continued,  after  a 
slight  pause:  “Mother,  our  Maggie  is  growing 
very  lovely.”  And  she,  this  gentle  woman, 
who  had  never  thought  that  any  other  image 
but  her  own  yet  had  crept  into  her  son’s  heart, 
stifled  the  sigh  that  came  fluttering  up,  caressed 
with  both  hands  his  broad  brow  as  she  stood 
at  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  said  : — 

“Yes,  your  little  sister  Maggie  is  going  to  be 
all  we  could  wish— a  pure,  sweet  woman,  1 
trust,  my  son.” 

He  threw  his  head  back,  and  gazed  into  his 


mother’s  eyes  so  wistfully — that  gentle  mother 
that  had  always  shared  his  hopes  and  sorrows. 

“No,  mother,  she  is  not  my  sister  any  longer. 

I  can  remember  wiien  I  first  taught  her  to  lisp 
the  word,  and  how  sweet  it  sounded  then  ;  but 
now  I  wish  her  lips  lmd  never  learned  the 
word,  nor  her  heart  to  echo  the  sound.  IIow 
can  I  ever  teach  her  to  change  that  sweet  af¬ 
fection,  without  running  the  risk  of  losing  all? 
Mother,  I  wish  she  knew.” 

Mrs.  Maitland  stooped  and  kissed  her  boy's 
brow.  “Wait,  my  son;  you  must  be  patient. 
Time  may  divulge  to  her  what  it  would  be 
wrong  for  us  to  tell  her.  It  is  no  small  tiling 
for  one  so  young  to  know  so  suddenly  that 
they  have  neither  sister  nor  brother,  father  or 
mother,  to  lean  upon  in  this  great  world.” 

Lawson  caught  his  mother’s  hand  and  pressed 
it  to  his  lips.  “You  are  always  so  right,  my 
mother;  ’twould  be  too  great  a  shock  for  her; 
but  some  day  she  must  know  it.” 

The  girls  came  running  up.  “Come,  auntie, 
we  must  have  you  and  brother  Law  take  one 
game  with  us.”  This  was  Annie,  ever  impetu¬ 
ous  ;  while  Maggie  was  often  amusing  by  her 
quiet,  womanly  dignity. 

“And  I  chose  brother  for  my  partner,”  Mag¬ 
gie  said. 

“And  supposo  ‘brother’  does  not  feel  like 
taking  a  game  at  romps  this  evening,  my  little 
lady?”  Lawson  replied,  with  not  a  shade  else 
but  the  most  brotherly  love  in  his  eyes  and 
tones. 

“Then  I  brought  my  mallet  along  to  enforce 
my  wishes,”  and  she  raised  the  little  rod  threat¬ 
eningly. 

Lawson  smiled.  “Well,  mother,  we  had 
best  yield  ns  gracefully  as  possible,  but  we’ll 
league  ourselves  against  them  this  time." 

“Now  that  will  not  do!”  both  exclaimed, 
but  they  went. 

The  first  game  was  nearly  finished,  and  Mag¬ 
gie  and  Annie  were  about  to  come  off  victorious, 
when  Lawson,  by  one  brave  stroke  of  his  mal¬ 
let,  knocked  his  bail  through  the  last  three 
hoops,  and  touched  Annie’s  hall. 

“Now  I  ’ll  croquet  you  way  out  yonder,”  ho 
said  ;  and,  notwithstanding  her  violent  protes¬ 
tations  against  ungenerousness,  Lawson  placed 
the  balls  together,  his  foot  on  one,  and  threw 
out.his  mallet  violently  to  send  his  opponent’s 
ball  as  far  as  possible,  when,  not  perceiving 
Maggie,  who  was  coming  up  with  her  quiet 
step  to  see  fair  play,  the  mallet  throw'll  back 
from  his  strong  arm  for  the  blow  about  to  be 
struck  came  in  contact  with  Maggie’s  fair  tem¬ 
ple,  and  left  its  impress.  She  threw  her  hands 
up  to  her  face  to  still  the  dizziness,  and  Law- 
son  turned  just  in  time  to  catch  her  in  his 
arms.  As  he  raised  her  so  carefully,  he  turned 
his  agonized  countenance  upon  his  mother. 
“I’ve  killed  her,  mother!  for  Heaven’s  sake, 
some  water!”  He  bore  her  insensible  form 
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into  the  little  cottage,  while  Annie  and  his 
mother  quickly  followed.  Lawson  laid  her 
gently  on  a  lounge,  and  pressed  his  lips  on  her 
white,  blow,  where  the  blood  was  slowly  oozing 
out.  “My  darling!  my  darling  Maggie  !  how 
could  I  endure  life  without  you?”  he  was  un¬ 
consciously  repeating,  when  a  cold  dash  from 
a  large  bucketful  of  water,  which  his  mother 
picked  up  from  the  stand  and  deluged  both 
himself  and  Maggie,  seemed  to  bring  Lawson 
back  to  his  senses,  as  well  as  she  who  was 
very  little  more,  in  fact,  stunned  by  the  blow 
than  himself;  for  he  immediately  applied  him¬ 
self  to  such  remedies  as  within  reach,  and  soon 
had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  glad  blue 
eyes  of  the  winsome  maiden  open,  and  her 
sweet  “lips  smile  the  same.”  Ho  dressed  the 
slight  wound  in  the  temple,  and  despatched  a 
messenger  for  old  Doctor  Wlicalt,  for  a  physi¬ 
cian's  good  opinion  of  his  own  skill  diminishes 
rapidly  when  any  of  his  own  loved  ones  are  in 
danger. 

Maggie  laughed  at  his  uneasiness,  though 
she  still  felt  a  little  weak,  declaring  she  had 
more  faith  in  him  than  she  would  have  in  a 
dozen  Dr.  Whealts. 

But  the  old  doctor  came,  and  said  “Lawson 
did  very  right  to  send  for  him  ;  it  did  him  good 
to  see  so  fair  a  picture,  if  she  did  not  require 
his  advice  and  told  her  mother,  Mrs.  Turner, 
“that  her  daughter  must  remain  right  where 
she  was  that  night,  and  he  very  quiet  for  a  day 
or  two;  the  hurt  was  not  serious,  but  might 
proven  little  troublesome.” 

In  which  all  gladly  coincided,  except  Mrs. 
Turner,  who,  since  Maggie’s  sixtli  or  seventh 
year,  had  been  gradually  endeavoring  to  lessen 
her  love  for  Mrs.  Maitland,  and  centre  it  now 
upon  herself  and  family.  This  was  merely 
one  of  Mrs.  Turner’s  whims,  that,  in  order  to 
teach  Maggie  to  think  of  them  all  as  her  own 
relatives,  which  she  had  never  had  reason  to 
doubt,  she  must  have  no  other  influence  to  di¬ 
vide  her  affections.  So  Mrs.  Turner  insisted 
that  her  daughter  could  go  so  short  a  distance 
as  to  the  liousi^;  Lawson  could  carry  her  if 
necessary  very  comfortably.  “Please  let  mo 
stay  with  ‘Mother  Annie’  to-night,  mamma; 
I 'm  so  comfortable  here,  and  feel  too  lazy  to 
move,”  the  sweet  girl  begged.  She  had  learned 
to  say  “  mother”  to  Mrs.  Maitland  in  her  almost 
baby  days  ;  and  Annie,  saying  “auntie,”  she 
had  attempted  to  combine  the  two  appellations, 
and  so  she  still  clung  to  the  sweet  baby  epithet. 

Lawson  knew  very  well  how  to  he  firm,  even 
with  his  aunt,  who  generally  queened  it  over 
every  one  else ;  so  lie  only  said,  in  his  own 
quiet  way,  “Sho  cannot  he  moved  to-night. 
Aunt  Prances  ;  nor  to-morrow,  if  there ’s  any 
rise  of  fever  from  this.  I ’ve  done  the  mischief, 
and  must  see  it  well  repaired.  You  can  send 
Annie  back,  though  wo  can  take  care  of 
both.” 

Mrs.  Turner  only  said:  “I  believe  of  all 


I  things,  Lawson,  young  doctors  are  about 
most  conceited.  I  know  perfectly  well 
gie ’s  only  a  little  weak  from  fl  ight  and  a  ImM; 
loss  of  blood  ;  but  when  you  take  a  notion’'^-^ 
I  “He  is  terribly  self-willed,  mamma,  and  yoY? 
,  know  a  wilful  man  will  have  his  way,  so  you® 
will  just  have  to  give  up  to  him,  and  spare  mo 
;  just  for  to-night,  and  to-morrow  I  will  come.” 

!  So  the  lady  bade  her  daughter  good-night,  and 
left  her. 

Lawson  moved  his  chair  close  beside  the 
lounge,  and  commenced  to  smooth  the  fair 
brow  of  his  patient  with  his  light  fingers. 
“You  must  go  to  sleep  now,  my  pet,”  lie  said ; 
“must  she  not,  mother?  And  ‘a  wilful  man’ 
must  be  obeyed,  you  know.” 

Maggie  smiled;  she  had  never  seen  her 
j  cousin  seem  so  anxious  about  any  one  before, 
j  and  his  tender  solicitude  was  very  sweet,  and 
j  a  strange  new  thrill  seemed  to  electrify  her  as 
;  a  sweet  consciousness  of  this  fact  pervaded 
!  her  senses.  She  caught  one  of  his  hands  and 
pressed  against  her  check.  “I  am  so  glad  to 
be  with  you  and  the  ‘little  mother’ to-night, 
brother.”  The  first  of  her  sentence  filled  his 
heart  with  delight,  but  its  fuuiti  was  like  dash¬ 
ing  the  cold  water  into  his  face;  it  brought 
him  to  his  senses.  And  it  was  the  brother  of 
olden  days  that  stooped  and  printed  a  light 
kiss  on  the  sweet  lips. 

“Then  go  to  sleep,  little  Maggie,”  lie  said, 
just  as  lie  had  so  often  in  years  gone  by  soothed 
her  to  rest. 

And  Annie  came  no  more  that  evening,  nor 
until  late  the  next  morning,  and  her  soft 
Bright  eyes  had  a  shade  of  sadness  Maggie  lmtl 
never  seen  in  them  before.  She  throw  her 
arm  around  her,  and  pressed  her  lips  to  hers. 

“You  look  as  though  you’d  had  a  good  cry 
about  it,  Annie,  when  it  was  not  worth  a 
thought ;  and  I ’ve  been  fully  repaid  by  the 
sweet  petting  I ’ve  had.” 

“I  am  glad  you’re  better,”  the  girl  said, 
sweetly;  “and  will  you  come  back  to  the 
house  to-day?  Mamma  got  letters  this  morn¬ 
ing  from  Herbert  and  Helen.  Helen  graduates 
in  three  weeks,  and  Herbert  has  decided  that 
lie  will  come  by  and  bring  her  home.  He  is 
going  to  bring  a  friend  with  him.  Won’t  it  be 
nice?” 

But  Annie’s  lips  only  seemed  to  think  so,  for 
there  was  no  answering  gleam  in  the  largo 
black  eyes.  Maggie  raised  herself  upon  her 
elbow,  for  her  head  ached  still,  and  “  ’twas 
Saturday,”  sho  said,  “and  she  would  stay  in 
bed  as  long  as  she  chose.” 

“  That  will  be  perfectly  glorious  !”  siie  said  ; 
and  they  talked  it  over  until  Maggie’s  eyes 
grew  brighter  and  brighter,  her  scarlet  lips 
became  redder,  and  her  soft  waxen  cheek 
flushed  to  crimson.  Just  then  there  came  a 
sounding  rap  at  the  door;  and,  upon  being 
opened,  the  good  old  doctor  stood  without. 

“Came  to  look  after  my  little  patient  this 
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morning,”  lie  said,  “llow  does  Lawson  think 
site  is?” 

“Indeed  you  ’ll  have  to  come  in  and  see  for 
yourself,  doctor,”  the  pleasant  little  -woman 
said.  “  Lawson  went  off  very  early  ;  there,  he 
is  looking  around  the  corner.  But  come  in, 
doctor;  you  need  not  wait;”  and  Mrs.  Mait¬ 
land  ushered  him  in. 

Tlie  old  doctor  went  in,  and  Lawson  soon 
entered,  his  fine  eyes  sparkling  and  his  ruddy 
cheeks  flushed  from  his  recent  ride.  He  handed 
his  hat  to  Annin,  and  she  stood  holding  it  until 
he  pulled  off  his  gauntlets  togo  with  it.  “Put 
them  away  for  me,  Annie  ;  I  am  later  than  I 
thought;”  and  he  gave  her  a  hurried  glance 
and  quickly  passed  on  to  the  lounge.  He  did 
not  even  ask  how  is  she  to-day?  but  the  heart 
that  for  a  moment  leaped  into  her  black  eyes 
saw  that  there  was  but  one  thought  in  his 
mind,  and  that  certainly  not  for  herself.  She 
passed  out  into  the  next  room,  and  laid  the 
things  on  a  table,  and  sat  down  in  a  chair, 
with  her  hands  crossed  in  her  lap,  her  eyes 
fastened  on  the  floor,  and  her  lips  drawn  firmly 
together.  Minutes  passed  into  an  hour;  and, 
as  the  clock  on  tho  mantle  told  the  time,  she 
started.  “To  know,”  she  said,  half  aloud, 
“how  sublime  a  thing  it  is  to  suffer  and  be 
strong;”  and  she  went  into  the  house  and 
fixed  Maggie’s  breakfast,  which  had  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  some  time,  and  took  it  in  to  her.  How 
beautifully  bright  she  looked  upon  the  pillows, 
with  her  long  shining  hair  around,  and  Lawson 
sitting  near  talking  to  the  old  doctor,  with 
such  a  shade  of  tender  solicitude  upon  his  face. 
Annie  brought  the  waiter  and  sat  it  down  on 
the  little  bed  beside  her. 

“Oh,  my  breakfast !”  said  Maggie.  “I  had 
forgotten  it.  now  kind  in  you,  Annie,  to 
bring  it  yourself!  I’m  not  hungry,  though; 
so  just  come  see  with  mo  into  tho  mysteries  of 
this  mysterious  box.  Annie  lias  never  let  mo 
see  her  pictures  before,  and  some  of  them  are 
so  pretty.” 

The  two  girls  bent  eagerly  together  over  the 
old  daguerreotypes,  and  enjoyed  and  admired ; 
they  came  to  a  velvet  case.  Maggie  touched  a 
spring,  and  it  flew  open.  Annie’s  lips  parted 
in  her  eager  admiration,  and  she  uttered  an 
exclamation,  which  drew  the  attention  of  tho 
rest  upon  them.  Maggie  gazed  in  silence,  as 
one  entranced;  at  last  she  slowly  turned  to 
her  sister  and  said : — 

“Annie,  how  exquisite  1  Annie,  I  have  seen 
this  face  before.  I  have  dreamed  of  its  lean¬ 
ing  over  mo  and  hushing  me  to  sleep;  and  I 
would  always  be  a  little  tiny  child.” 

“You  have  seen  its  nearest  likeness  in  your¬ 
self,  Maggie.  Look  at  the  wavy  light  hair, 
and  the  brow,  and  eyes;  they  are  your  very 
own.  But  your  nose  is  straighter,  and  your 
lips  more  decidedly  out  than  hers.”  She  turned 
towards  her  aunt.  Lawson  was  looking  in¬ 
tently  at  her,  and  they  were  listening  at  them. 


Annie  wns  very  much  excited.  “Annie,” 
she  said,  “this  must  be  Lena’s  mother.”  Mrs. 
Maitland  held  up  a  warning  finger,  and  really 
looked  aghast.  Annie  looked  confused.  “Lena, 
Lena,”  Maggie  repeated;  “that  name  is  as 
familiar  as  this  face;”  she  held  up  the  velvet 
case.  “And  yet  I  don’t  know  where  I  could 
have  heard  it.  Strange,  is  it  not,  Annie?” 
and  she  mused. 

Lawson's  face  was  a  study,  there  was  so 
much  of  hope  and  fear  mingled — hope  that  she 
would,  and  fear,  too,  that  she  might,  recall, 
though  so  young,  the  short  period  of  her  life 
when  she  was  Lena  May. 

At  last  Mrs.  Maitland’s  presence  of  mind 
returned.  I  had  forgotten” — she  began — “I 
mean — that  is  just  one  of  your  mamma’s  old 
friends,  Maggie,”  she  said.  “Give  mo  that 
case,  and  let  me  put  it  away.” 

“Strange  that  mainma  does  not  keep  it. 
Did  you  know  her,  too,  Annie?” 

“Very  slightly,  my  dear.  Your  mamma 
knew  her  at  school,  and  they  were  very  dear 
friends ;  so  much  attached  that  she  does  not 
like  to  look  at  this  beautiful  image  now,  it 
brings  up  so  many  sad  memories;  so  she  gave 
it  to  me  to  keep.” 

“And  is  she  dead?”  The  question  was 
asked  almost  in  a  whisper,  as  tho  young  girl 
bent  over  towards  her  aunt  and  leaned  her 
soft  cheek  on  her  dimpled  hand;  and  Lawson 
reached  over  and  took  up  the  open  case.  He 
lmd  never  seen  the  picture  himself,  though  he 
knew  it  was  one  taken  by  Maggie’s  mother  in 
her  early  school-days  for  her  devoted  friend, 
his  aunt.  He  raised  the  picture  and  looked  at 
it;  then  he  riveted  his  gaze  on  Maggie  as  she 
reclined  in  her  light  wrapper  upon  the  small 
bed,  with  a  covering  thrown  around  her. 
There  were  the  same  beautiful  eyes,  the  same 
trusting  expression  about  them  ;  but  the  nose, 
the  lips,  and  soft  turning  of  the  chin— not 
those  of  the  picture— these  lent  a  peculiar  ex¬ 
pression  of  character  to  Maggie’s  faco;  while 
in  the  other  there  was  solely  entire  dependence 
marked.  Mrs.  Maitland  took  the  picture. 
“Your  breakfast  is  quite  cold,”  she  said  ;  “you 
must  eat  something.”  Maggie  heaved  a  deep 
sigh  and  turned  to  her  plate. 


III. 

Helen  and  Herbert  had  come  home.  Law- 
son  had  met  them  himself  at  tho  depot  with 
their  friend,  Desaix  Deleman,  and  escorted 
them  home.  The  three  young  men  were  to¬ 
gether  in  the  large  east  room,  from  the  window 
of  which  was  to  be  seen  the  cosey  cottage, 
with  its  clinging  vines  out  amid  the  largo  shade 
trees.  They  had  not  long  arrived,  and  were 
taking  a  rest  and  a  smoke,  and  at  present  re¬ 
marking  upon  the  cool,  shady  grounds,  and 
the  comfortable  cottage,  and  Lawson  was 
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pointing  out  to  his  cousin  some  of  the  numerous 
improvements  made  during  his  absence. 

The  two  girls  were  in  their  aunt's  room 
when  the  travellers  came;  and  Ilelen,  after 
seeing  her  mother,  had.  proceeded  thither  to 
see  the  rest  of  the  family.  It  seems  that  Annie 
and  Ilelen  had  unthinkingly  retraced  their 
footsteps  to  the  house,  or  something  had  de¬ 
tained  Maggie,  for  the  others  had  passed  on 
and  nearly  gained  the  steps  when  she  quickly 
followed  with  her  lithe  and  graceful  form,  her 
long,  light,  waving  hair  flowing  back  from  a 
face  exquisitely  fair  to  look  upon ;  a  straw  hat 
rested  carelessly  on  her  head ;  and,  as  she 
passed  by  the  window,  she  unconsciously 
raised  her  dark  drooping  lashes,  and  her  mar¬ 
vellous  blue  orbs  rested  upon  tile  face  turned 
towards  her;  a  deep  flush  stole  over  her  fea¬ 
tures,  and  her  lips  parted  in  a  happy  smile. 
She  nodded  her  graceful  head  to  the  group. 
“And  the  prodigal 's  returned,”  she.  said  to  her 
brother,  and  a  second  more  was  out  of  sight. 

Herbert  was  silent  a  moment,  and  seemed  as 
though  a  vision  had  crossed  his  sight,  and  then 
he  addressed  his  cousin  : — 

“That  girl  has  grown  confoundedly  pretty,” 
and  then  turned  as  he  stood  leaning  against 
the  window  in  the  most  indolent  of  attitudes, 
with  his  half-smoked  cigar  in  his  fingers,  and 
finisjied  the  sentence  to  his'friend.  “I’ll  be 
hanged,  Deleman,  if  she  is  not  as  fine  a  speci¬ 
men  as  we 've  seen !  Tier  form  is  perfect,  but 
there  is  a  little  too  much  character  in  that 
month  and  chin  for  a  pretty  woman,”  and  he 
stroked  his  whiskers  approvingly. 

“Sim  is  tile  one  you  told  me  of,”  his  friend 
replied.  “I  was  hardly  prepared  for  such  a 
looking  girl.  Take  care ;  yon  're  susceptible, 
you  know.” 

They  had  both  taken  in  every  point  at  a 
glance  evidently.  “Ah  I  the  tempting  fruit 
would  be  just  out  of  reach  here,  even  if  a 
temptation.  You  know,  she  does  not  know 
she  is  not  one  of  the  family,  Desaix,  and  I 
wish  you  much  pleasure  in  the  capture.  Heart¬ 
ily  wish  I  could  join  you  in  the  chase.” 

“Perhaps  I  shall  find  rivalry  enough  in  the 
person  of  your  cousin,  here,  to  make  it  inter¬ 
esting,”  and  he  looked  at  Lawson,  and  they 
spoke  lightly  and  jestingly;  but  somehow  it 
grated  harshly  on  Lawson’s  feelings  to  hear 
any  woman  spoken  lightly  of,  though  he  re¬ 
plied  pleasantly  to  the  stranger. 

“I  shall  not  interfere,”  lie  said,  “unless  you 
go  too  far  ;  and  then  would  feel  it  my  duty  to 
protect  any  one  so  entirely  one  of  us,  as  you 
will  find  our  Maggie  to  be.” 

“Yon  look  to  it,  Law,  my  hoy;  Deleman ’s 
some  on  a  flirtation.”  A  rap  put  an  end  to  the 
conversation  ;  a  servant  put  ids  head  into  the 
door.  “De  young  ladies  say  dey  desire  you  in 
de  parlor,  Mars  Herbert;  dey  want  to  bid  you 
welcome.” 

The  young  man  addressed  went  to  the  glass, 


tied  over  his  cravat,  and  brushed  his  hair  into 
tlie  latest  style.  “Come,  let's  go  and  see 
them.  It  does  seem  an  age,  Law,  old  fellow,” 
and  he  slapped  his  cousin  in  the  old-time  famil¬ 
iar,  boyisli  fashion,  and  they  proceeded,  as  de¬ 
sired,  to  the  parlor. 

And  a  charming  parlor  was  it,  with  its  heavy 
draperies  and  handsome  furniture  ;  a  grand 
rosewood  piano,  too,  just  bought  for  Helen. 
The  three  young  men  entered,  Herbert  a  little 
in  advance ;  and  two  warm  embraces  greeted 
him  at  once,  for  Annie  and  Maggie  were  equally 
impatient  to  see  and  give  him  the  first  welcome. 
And  Herbert,  who  had  grown  so  tall  and  fash¬ 
ionable  and  distingue,  threw  ail  anil  round  each, 
and  told  them  how  “  very  glad  he  was  to  he  with 
them,”  anil  introduced  his  friend  Deleman, 
whom  he  delivered  at  once  into  their  tender 
graces,  which  gentleman,  professing  himself 
“ fortunate  in  being  entrusted  to  their  care,” 
took  his  seat  by  Annie,  and  amused  himself  at 
her  straightforward,  unaffected  replies.  Mag¬ 
gie  asked  her  brother  why  he  had  stayed  off  so 
long?  who  he  iiad  found  to  suit  his  fastidious 
tastes  as  a  wife  ?  If  lie  intended  to  settle  down 
and  learn  to  be  as  staid  as  Cousin  Lawson— 
there,  now !” 

To  which  lie  replied,  with  a  whistle,  “Not 
for  worlds  ;  lie  just  intended  to  ride  with  them, 
play  croquet,  and  picnic  all  summer.  Law 
will  have  to  hold  on  to  the  reins  and  do  all  tlio 
managing;  he  had  not  come  home  to  he  both¬ 
ered  with  plantation  affairs,”  and  he  caught 
Maggie  round  the  waist,  as  she  passed  by  him 
to  leave  the  room  after  ail  hour's  chat,  and 
threw  his  head  back  to  gaze  into  her  sweet 
face,  all  aglow  with  happiness  at  his  coming, 
and  she,  with  her  soft  tresses  floating  round 
her,  stooped  her  graceful  head,  and  with  her 
pure  lips  touched  his  brow,  saying,  “And  we 
are  so  glad  to  have  him  safe  at  homo  onco 
more,  are  we  not,  brother?”  and  she  turned 
her  face  now  all  serious  towards  Lawson. 

lie  started  slightly,  for  his  thoughts  seemed 
far  away,  then  smiled  his  fresh,  genial  smile, 
that  so  lit  up  liis  dark,  pensive  eyes,  and  an¬ 
swered  her. 

“  That  we  are,  little  sister ;  I  have  immediate 
use  for  him  too.  But  I  was  thinking  the  old 
brother  had  disappeared  in  the  new,  and  you 'd 
found  a  cousin  instead  of  your  brother.” 

She  was  half  way  to  the  door,  but  stopped 
and  walked  back  to  his  side.  “All,  no,”  she 
said,  “I  could  not  give  up  either  brother,  so 
don’t  think  that  you  are  to  bn  only  cousin  after 
all  these  years,  for  you  know  you  're  a  great 
deal  more  than  that  to  us,”  and  she  laid  her 
soft,  white  hand  gently  on  his  arm,  in  her  ear¬ 
nestness  that  lie  should  not  feel  hurt  at  the 
“Cousin  Lawson”  which  had  slipped  from  her 
lips  instead  of  the  usual  “brother.” 

Lawson  quietly  imprisoned  it  with  one  of  his 
own.  He  looked  very  cool  and  self-possessed, 
but  lie  often  masked  a  tumultuous  heart  be- 
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neath  that  calm  surface.  She  had  never  shown 
any  difference  in  her  seeming  brotherly  regard, 
unless  'twas  to  show  him  the  respect— really 
due  to  the  elder  of  the  two— and  lie  determined 
by  every  test  in  reach  to  detect,  if  possible,  the 
real  state  of  her  feelings;  and  bis  dark  eyes 
had  a  peculiar  twinkle  in  them  as  lie  said,  “1 
do  not  insist,  then,  for  the  present,  oil  any 
‘change,  Maggie;  but  of  course  must  have  this 
new  compact  ratified  by  a  brotherly  seal,  such 
as  you  gave  Herbert,  or  the  first  thing  I  know 
I’ll  drift  into  an  entirely  second-handed  arti¬ 
cle,  with  two  such  gallants,”  and  ho  nodded 
across  the  room,  “to  share  the  honors  of  chiv¬ 
alry,”  and  he  raised  his  head  and  looked  up 
most  expectantly. 

Maggie  placed  her  other  hand  over  his  lips. 

“  Come  now,  brother,  be  good,  and  don’t  tease  ; 

I  will  not  seal  a  new  contract  until  the  old  is 
broken,”  and  though  her  old,  childish  manner 
was  there,  her  face  wore  a  deeper  blush,  and 
her  gesture  was  all  graceful  and  womanly,  as 
she  released  herself  and  half  courtesied,  and, 
with  a  light  wave  of  her  hand,  left  them. 

“Be  hanged  if  I  hadn’t  rather  risk  a  cousin’s 
place  than  the  brother’s,  Law,”  Herbert  said; 
“she’s  perfectly  charming;  and  it  seems  but 
yesterday  since  mother  took  that  strango  freak. 
If  somebody  turns  up  now  with  a  big  fortune 
for  May’s  heir,  she ’d  be  a  prize  worth  looking 
after.  Cousins  are  not  exactly  on  a  footing 
with  brothers,  hey,  Law?  If  she  only  knew 
how  much  right  either  of  us  have  to  her  sisterly 
regard,”  and  the  young  man  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  joke.  “Some  day,”  he  said,  “I  supposo 
she  will  know.” 

The  last  month  before  the  September  term 
began  was  drawing  swiftly  to  a  close,  and  the 
summer  had  been  pleasant— this  first  sum¬ 
mer— for  so  long— that  they  all  had  been  to¬ 
gether.  Herbert  enjoyed  homo  more  than  ho 
ever  imagined  that  be  could,  after  all  the  years 
he ’d  spent  in  travelling  round  for  his  own  enjoy¬ 
ment.  But  ’twas  quiet  and  cool  and  somewhat 
new,  this  life  of  his  boyhood  spent  over  again, 
with  so  much  greater  capacity  now  for  appre¬ 
ciating  anything,  since  he’d  become  satiated; 
and  then  they  all  spoiled  him  so,  or,  rather,  ho 
would  be  spoiled  so.  For  smiles  and  pet  names 
were  a  part  of  him— this  handsome,  elegant, 
lazy,  ease-loving  man.  It  was  always  “Annie, 
love,”  or  “  Maggie,  pet,  get  your  brother’s  hat,” 
or  “a  book  to  read,”  or  “a  glass  of  wine ;”  for  the 
clever  dog  liked  such  things  well,  and  it  seemed 
so  natural  to  them  all  to  obey.  Even  Lawson, 
who  knew  so  little  of,  and  believed  still  less  in, 
self  indulgence,  could  not  resist  Herbert’s  often 
“Law,  my  friend,  have  the  horses  brought  out, 
and  let’s  have  a  ride,”  or  any  other  like  re¬ 
quest,  requiring  personal  attention.  The  even¬ 
ing  but  one  before  the  girls  were  to  go  off  to 
school,  a  tour  was  projected  to  a  cave  in  the 
neighborhood— a  cool,  pleasant  spot,  surround¬ 
ing— with  its  legend  of  being  once,  a  hiding- 


place  for  gypsies,  who  had  left  their  spells  so 
amidst  its  walls  that  a  person  could  not  enter 
it  without  learning  somewhat  of  their  future. 
So,  as  this  wondrous  experiment  had  as  yet  re¬ 
mained  untried,  they  all  agreed  that  on  this 
last  evening  that  they  were  to  be  at  leisure  they 
would  try  it.  And  as  Lawson  went  out  to  give 
the  order  to  have  the  horses  saddled,  he  was 
revolving  how  he  should  manage  to  take  the 
last  ride  with  Maggie.  All  the  summer  had 
floated  past  him,  its  zephyr  winds  freighted 
with  golden  fruits  of  joys  which  he  was  afraid 
to  pluck  and  taste;  while  Herbert  enjoyed  the 
whole  with  a  lazy  nonchalance  which  made 
Lawson  “fidgety”  to  think  of,  and  walking 
or  riding,  petting  or  scolding,  it  seemed  to 
Lawson  that  his  cousin  was  ever  with  Maggie. 
And  she  treated  him  with  such  a  show  of  affec¬ 
tion— from  rubbing  his  aching  brow,  waiting 
on  him,  singing,  playing,  or  anything  to  amuse 
her  “brother  Herbert,”  that  Lawson  would 
get  half  vexed  at  her  shy  dignity  towards  him¬ 
self  She  would  be  such  a  very  child  to  Her¬ 
bert,  and  such  a  very  woman  to  him  ;  and  to 
Maggie  herself,  she  was  beginning  to  feel  that 
her  other  brother  had  changed,  or  that  he  was 
not  like  a  brother  at  all  as  she  had  thought  him 
always  until  Herbert  came  home. 

And  Annie— Annie  began  to  feel  a  gentle 
fluttering  in  the  lieart  she  had  tried  to  crush 
into  stillness,  asshewas  thrown  so  much  mbro 
with  her  cousin  now  that  Helen  had  let  them 
know  of  her  engagement  with  Mr.  Heleman. 
And  Lawson  loved  Annie’s  society  too,  there 
was  such  a  kindly  sympathy  in  her  manner 
towards  him  ;  and  somehow  of  late  he  felt  less 
reserved  towards  her  than  to  Maggie.  He  had 
said  to  his  mother  once,  and  only  once  in  these 
two  months  had  he  alluded  to  it:  “Mother, 
you  were  right;  I’m  glad  Maggie  does  not 
know  it,  for  1  believe  it  is  all  that  saves  her. 
Herbert  has  never  forgotten  for  a  moment  that 
she  is  not  his  sister,  and  though  our  Maggie 
does  not  love  her  ‘brother’  as  she  did  once, 
there  cannot  be  any  but  a  pure  sisterly  regard 
for  him  in  her  apparent  affection.  And  this  is 
a  comfort  to  me,  for  I  could  not  stand  it, 
mother,  though  you  know  I  love  Herbert  as  a 
brother,”  he  referred  to  himself  as  the  brother, 
and  to  Herbert  when  he  said  “she  could  have 
none  but  a  sisterly  regard  for  him.” 

The  horses  were  saddled,  and  the  girls 
mounted,  when  Maggie  turned  to  Herbert,  a 
few  yards  distant,  “Come,  brother,”  she  said, 
“are  you  not  ready?” 

Lawson  was  making  sure,  with  his  own 
hands,  that  her  girth  was  tightly  buckled.  Ho 
answered,  quickly,  though  he  knew  that  the 
brother  for  himself  so  rarely  crossed  her  lips. 
“I  am  ready,  yes,”  he  said,  “and  we  need  not 
wait  for  Helen  and  Deleman  to  mount.  Shall 
we  be  off?” 

Herbert  had  raised  his  eyes  to  her  at  the 
question,  but  as  Lawson  stood  nearest,  and 
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was  replying,  lie  took  it  for  granted  that  to 
him  she  was  talking,  and  turned  to  get  his 
horse  and  join  Annie.  Maggie  looked  down 
into  the  handsome,  kindly,  sun-hrowned  face 
beside  her,  and  her  fair  cheeks,  gently  tinged 
with  a  blush,  as  she  leaned  her  elbow  on  the 
pommel  of  her  saddle,  and  toyed  with  the  whip 
once  Lawson  had  given  her  when  teaching  her 
to  ride,  and  very  lovely  she  looked  in  her  grim 
habit,  looking  half  over  her  shoulder  down  into 
the  large,  tender  dark  eyes  upraised  to  hers  as 
lie  answered  her.  She  colored  still  more  as 
she  half  stammered,  “I— I  was  speaking  to  my 
brother,  but” — 

“And  1  am  dismissed  from  my  ‘brother’s’ 
place  in  your  heart,  Maggie ;  yes,  you  have 
been  teaching  me  that  all  summer.  I  have 
scarcely  had  a  ride  or  a  walk  with  you,  and 
now  you  leave  so  soon.  I  think  it  is  time  we 
were  renewing  our  contract ;  you  cannot  urge 
the  same  objections  now  that  you  did  in  the 
parlor  that  first  day.  Have  you  forgotten?” 
No,  she  remembered  well  enough,  as  Hie  droop¬ 
ing  lashes  and  her  expression  told.  “Why  is 
it,  Maggie?”  lie  earnestly  questioned.  “Is  it 
because  I  am  so  much  less  worthy  now  that 
you  can  compare  us?  Then  lie  is  to  be  your 
brother?” 

Iler  drooping  lashes  were  glittering  with 
something  like  a  tear,  and  her  lips  slightly 
quivered,  as  ill  her  low,  soft  voice  she  an¬ 
swered  :  “Ton  do  not  treat  me  as  you  did 
then ;  you  do  not  love  me  now  ns  you  do 
Annie,”  she  said,  almost  passionately. 

“Annie  lias  never  let  even  her  own  brother 
take  entirely  all  of  her  heart  from  her  ‘  buddie- 
law;’  ”  lie  said  it  with  an  earnest  pathos,  and 
liis  words  were  so  gently  chiding. 

These  two,  who  wore  having  their  first  love 
quarrel,  and  didn’t  know  it,  looked  both  guilty 
and  perplexed,  so  they  were  both  silent  a  min¬ 
ute,  and  then  Maggie  spoke,  and  she  was  the 
winsome  Maggie  of  old.  She  extended  her 
hand,  and,  with  her  glad,  sweet  smile,  looked 
archly  down. 

“Don’t  quarrel  any  more  with  me  to-day, 
Ilcrbert  never  does ;  and  you  can  look  quarrel¬ 
some  at  me  sometimes,  so  that  I  ’in  afraid  to 
look  at  you,  let  alone  speak  to  yen ;  and  I 
think  I  shall  tell  auntie,  too.  And  I  am  going 
away  so  soon”— she  repeated  liis  words  with  a 
pathos  equal  his  own.  And,  without  taking 
her  half-extended  hand,  he  turned  and  got  on 
liis  horse. 

Maggie  had  never  seen  him  rude  before,  and 
she  scarcely  knew  what  to  think;  but  she  said, 
in  her  heart,  “lie  is  troubled  at  ait  something 
to-day,  and  thinks  I  did  not  want  to  go  with 
him.”  But  slio  felt,  notwithstanding  all  her 
excuses,  a  little  piqued  at  liis  neglect.  “I  will 
at  least  not  trouble  him  again,”  and  very  si¬ 
lently  they  rode  on  for  awhile  ;  then  she  turned 
to  him,  as  she  whipped  up  her  own  pony 


“Perhaps  we  had  better  ride  a  little  faster, 
and  catcli  up  with  the  rest,  brother.” 

But  lie  did  not  spur  up  liis  horse  at  all.  “I 
lay  no  claim  to  that  epithet  any  longer,”  lie 
only  said. 

Maggie  glanced  rather  uneasily  from  beneath 
her  dark  lashes  at  him,  then,  with  one  jerk  of 
her  bridle  rein,  stopped  her  pony  still ;  and  this, 
as  she  had  gotten  a  little  in  advance,  brought 
her,  as  sheAurncd,  face  to  face  with  her  escort 
she  straiglitencd  herself  slightly  in  the  saddle, 
and  looked  at  him  steadily  and  somewhat  re¬ 
proachfully.  “Cousin  Lawson,  what  is  the 
matter  witli  you  to-day?”  she  said.  “I  believe 
you  want  to  destroy  the  pleasure  of  my  ride.” 

“Very  likely,”  lie  answered,  “if  you  do  not 
enjoy  it  with  me,  you  shall  not  with  anybody 
else  to-day.  I’m  sorry  you  cannot  enjoy  a  lit¬ 
tle  your  ride  with  me,  Maggie,  when  the  rarity, 
if  no  more,  might  add  a  little  pleasure.” 

’Twas  really  cruel  in  Lawson  to  be  so  per¬ 
verse  ;  but  lie  felt  hurt,  often  sad,  because  in 
all  those  bright  June  days  she  had  never  said, 
“brother,”  now  that  Herbert  bad  come,  as  she 
didin  the  olden  days ;  sad  because  in  feeling 
that  lie  had  lost  the  brother's  place  in  her 
heart ;  lie  did  not  know  how  much  of  her  affec¬ 
tion  he  still  could  claim.  When  lie  had  so  often 
been  impatient,  too,  that  she  should  regard  him 
so  entirely  as  a  brother.  “O  Love,  bow  coh- 
tradictory  tliou  art!”  lie  repentiHl  of  liis  si¬ 
lence  ere  they  had  ridden  many  miles  further, 
seeing  Maggie  look  really  pained.  He  rode  up 
close  by  her  side  and  held  out  liis  hand. 

“Forgive  me,  Maggie,”  lie  said,  “for  being 
such  a  brute;  but  do  you  know,  little  one,  I 
shall  not  see  you  again  for  three  years?”  and 
there  was  a  far-off,  sad  look  in  liis  eyes. 

She  took  liis  proffered  hand,  and  lifted  her 
full,  blue  orbs  to  liis  face  with  a  little  air  of 
resentment  in  them  Then  she  said,  “By  rights 
I  should  not  be  so  forgiving,  but,”  then  she 
seemed  to  plunge  into  it  as  if  an  unpleasant 
subject,  and  her  voice  had  a  sweet  pleading  in 
its  tone,  “I  did  not  mean  that  I  wanted  to  go 
with  brother  more  than  with  you,  but,”  and 
here  the  half  confession  stopped. 

And  Lawson’s  low,  somewhat  constrained 
voice  came  in:  “But  what,  Maggie?  Why 
have  you  so  often  treated  me  so  of  late?” 

“I  thought  you  would  like  to  go  witli  Aiinio 
best.” 

“And  you  had  no  preference  in  the  matter; 
you  had  as  soon  go  witli  cither  of  us  as  the 
other?” 

“  Yes— if  you  prefer  to  go  with  Annie,”  ’twas 
softly,  half  regretfully  said. 

“And  if  I  should  prefer  to  take  charge  of  you 
sometimes?” 

“Then  that  would  bo  very  unkind  to  Annie  ; 
but  I  believe  I  had  rather  trust  her  occasion¬ 
ally  witli  brother,”  she  said  it  with  her  old 
arch  look  of  mirth  and  mischief. 
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“  Then  may  I  hope  that  you ’ve  become  rec¬ 
onciled  to  the  exchange  enough  at  least  to  en¬ 
joy  your  ride?” 

“If  you  will  not  be  cross  any  more,  I  will.” 

Lawson  smiled  one  of  bis  rare  smiles  of  love 
and  content.  “And,  if  I  thought  it  would  have 
aught  to  do  with  your  happiness,  Petite,  I’d 
never  even  look  cross,  as  you  say,  again.” 

She  looked  pleased  and  happy.  “Now  you 
arc  my  own  dear  brother  again.” 

II is  voice  was  gently  firm,  as  answered 
her:  11  No,  Maggie,  I  do  not  wish  to  divide 
that,  or  rather  do  not  care  to  share  Herbert’s 
place  any  longer  in  your  heart.  You  and  I  do 
not  understand  the  term  aright,  if  we  think 
that  Herbert  and  I  can  be  partners  in  your  af¬ 
fections;  henceforth  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  you  have  lately  made.  1  am  your 
Cousin  Lawson,  ‘and  not  your  brother.’  ” 

She  glanced  at  him  uneasily  ;  she  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  his  mood,  let  alone  his  words,  so  she 
gracefully  changed  the  subject.  She  made  him 
tell  her  of  his  plans  ;  why  they,  she  and  Annie, 
were  not  to  see  him  in  so  long;  she  thought  her 
mamma  would  certainly  allow'  them  to  come 
home  in  vacation,  and  she  knew'  he  would  be 
obliged  to  come  home  to  see  “Aunnee.”  Hut  ho 
told  her  he  would  remain  in  the  hospital  in  the 
summer,  and  the  following  winter  he  would 
have  his  mother  with  him;  he  did  not  expect 
to  return  himself  againfor  three  or  four  years, 
if  possible  to  arrange  it,  and  perhaps  not  then, 
if  he  could  remain  advantageously  in  the  city. 
She  mused  a  moment.  “And  what  was  mamma 
to  do,  and  they  all,  without  him  to  manage  and 
provide  for  them?”  and  her  tone  was  so  help¬ 
less,  he  smiled  in  spite  of  his  feeling  the  worse. 

Mamma  has  your  brother  now,”  he  said, 
“to  take  charge  of  things.  The  farm  is  in  fine 
order,  and  there  arc  funds  in  the  bank  at  her 
disposal.  Aunt  Frances  has  been  very  kind, 
and  even  generous  to  me  in  many  things,  and 
Iain  happy  to  feel  that  I  have  in  some  measure 
liquidated  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  in  having 
lifted  a  heavy  mortgage  and  put  by  something 
for  her  in  a  time  of  need,”  be  seemed  now  as  if 
talking  to  himself  more  than  to  her;  but  she 
was  listening  intently,  and  when  lie  finished 
speaking,  she  said  : — 

“And  are  we  never  to  have  yon  with  us 
again?  and  how  shall  we  live  without  the  ‘lit¬ 
tle  mother,  our  dear,  kind  Aunnee?”’  there 
were  tears  in  her  voice. 

“That  is  in  the  future  yet,  my  Maggie,  and 
you  know,  ‘  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil ;’ 
we  will  at  least  ‘take  no  more  thought  for  the 
morrow’  now,  anyhow,  until  wo  reach  the 
Mystic  Cave.” 

“And  then,  who  knows?”  said  Maggie,  with 
awe  in  her  tones,  “  do  you  believe  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  it?” 

“Yes,  a  good  deal;  a  nice  spring  for  one 
thing,  and  a  plenty  of  pebbles  and  moss.  But 
yonder ’s  the  grove,  and  I  see  they  are  await¬ 


ing  us.”  Lawson  spurred  his  own  horse,  and 
gently  tapped  his  companion’s  pony. 


IV. 

They  rode  into  a  pleasant  grove  that  seemed 
in  a  valley,  except  that  at  a  little  distance  there 
was  an  abrupt  elevation.  Winding  around 
this,  through  woods  that  grew  denser  and 
denser, you  at  last  arrive  at  the  side  of  the  hill, 
and  find  amidst  a  mass  of  vines  what  seems  an 
entrance  to  an  arbor;  and  once  into  this,  you 
perceive  a  small  archway  leading  into  a  cavern 
of  good  size,  partly  natural ;  but  evidently  na¬ 
ture  has  been  assisted  by  the  ingenious  hand 
of  man,  for  the  aperture  has  been  made  larger 
than  it  was  naturally,  as  you  can  tell  by  exca¬ 
vations  made  purposely  to  give  some  form  and 
shape  to  the  room  ;  from  this  chamber  there  is 
another  opening  which  you  notice  from  a  ray 
of  light  penetrating,  which  lights  the  first  en¬ 
trance.  And  in  the  second  room  is  a  cool, 
gurgling  spring,  with  good-sized  rocks  around 
it,  and  some  grass  struggling  into  vegetation, 
having  more  warmth  than  the  first,  which  finds 
entrance  through  several  holes,  either  washed 
or  made  purposely,  through  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hill  from  the  side  you  enter.  Looking 
around  in  this,  you  will  perceive  dark  corners 
and  seeming  passages  running  back  into  the 
interior  of  this  singular  mound  or  hill,  which, 
on  riding  over  the  top,  would  find  to  be  long 
and  narrow,  though  not  remarkably  high. 
Whether  some  fugitive  from  justice  ever  had 
taken  up  his  abode  here,  or  some  hermit  sought 
refuge  from  the  world,  is  not  known  ;  but  ’twas 
most  generally  believed  that  a  small  band  of 
gypsies  had  for  years  made  it  their  place  of 
rest  after  their  strolling  jaunts  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  later  years  ’twas  whispered  that 
our  “old  Indian  Milly,”  as  she  was  called,  had 
taken  up  her  solitary  abode  there.  This  singu¬ 
lar  old  character  had  frequented  this  sparsely- 
settled  neighborhood  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  never  having  any  settled  abiding  place. 
Sometimes  for  months  she  would  wander 
amongst  those  of  her  own  tribe,  and  then  un¬ 
expectedly  appear  in  the  old  neighborhood  ; 
and  at  times,  during  her  life,  she  had  been 
known  to  enter  families  and  cook  or  nurse  for 
them.  This  she  bad  long  since  ceased  to  do, 
however,  for  old  Milly  had  bad  one  only  son, 
who  had  gone  off  with  the  gentleman  with 
whom  she  happened  at  that  time  to  be  staying, 
and  the  gentleman  being  killed  by  a  terrible 
accident,  ’twas  supposed  the  lad  shared  his 
fate.  Old  Milly  remained  with  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  man’s  wife  and  child  until  the  mother 
died,  then  site  left,  and  only  five  times  had  she 
visited  the  neighborhood  since,  to  anybody’s 
knowledge.  And  now  a  year  had  passed  since 
her  last  visit,  and  all  thought  old  Milly  num¬ 
bered  with  the  things  that  were. 
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The  party  who  had  come  to  visit  this  lowly 
cave  drew  rein  and  alighted  beneath  the  wide- 
spreading  forest  trees ;  and  'twas  Annie’s  voice 
that  greeted  first  her  absent  twin  sister,  and 
Annie’s  eyes  that  welcomed  her  almost  more 
than  brother.  “Here  you  are  at  last,”  she 
exclaimed,  “now  slowly  you  must  have 
ridden !” 

“Enjoying  your  ride,  Law,  for  the  last  time, 
hey?”  and  Herbert’s  tone  was  expressive  of 
more  interest  than  was  usual. 

Lawson  smiled,  in  bis  grave  way,  as  he  an¬ 
swered :  “For  the  last,  and  very  nearly  the 
first,  too,  for  the  summer,  Ilerb,  and  X  think 
I  ’ve  been  losing  deal.” 

“Took  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  af¬ 
forded,  then?” 

“Indeed  he  did,  brother,  by  scolding  all  the 
way.  I  suppose  he  wanted  to  give  me  a  last¬ 
ing  impression,  as  he  says  we’ll  not  see  him 
again  for  tnree  years.  Annie,  is  it  not  terri¬ 
ble?”  And  from  Herbert’s  face  she  turned  to¬ 
wards  Annie,  and  Maggie  involuntarily  sighed, 
the  expression  of  her  sister’s  face  was  so  pa¬ 
thetic. 

Herbert  looked  at  Lawson  much  amused. 
“■Which  was  so  terrible,  Mag— the  scolding  or 
the  prospect  of  my  absence?”  asked  Lawson. 

“Both,”  she  said  ;  “we  can’t  endure  either, 
can  we,  Annie?”  She  had  a  strange  little  way 
of  ever  referring  to  Annie,  as  though  she  would 
not  express  a  sentiment  that  they  both  did  not 
s'hare.  Then  she  addressed  herself  to  Herbert. 
“Won’t  we  come  home  every  summer,  brother 
Herbert?” 

He  gazed  down  into  her  sweet,  fair  face,  with 
its  blue  eyes  and  dimpled  cheeks,  and  he  an¬ 
swered,  half  demurely:  “Yes,  my  pet,  every 
summer,  at  Christmas,  and  between  times. 
Tlie.  old  house  will  seem  deserted  without-  you 
and  Annie.  Be  hanged  if  I  don’t  leave  too !” 

“Then  I’ll  take  care  to  leave  special  orders 
for  these  young  ladies,  or  I  shall  return  three 
years  hence  to  find  them  still  school-girls,  when 
already  they’re  getting  anxious  in  regard  to 
their  future.  Which  of  you  ’ll  try  the  ‘mystic 
eave’  first?”  and  Lawson  glanced  at  the  sun. 
“We  have  no  more  time  to  lose.  What  do  you 
say,  Helen,  as  oldest?” 

Desaix  Deleman  answered  for  her  pleasantly. 
“Wc  are  very  well  satisfied  as  to  our  future,  I 
believe,  Lawson.  We  ’ll  chat  while  some  of 
the  rest  try  who  are  more  uncertain  ;  perhaps 
friend  nerb  would  like  to  know  t-lio  exact 
state  of  his  affections.” 

Herbert  colored,  then  laughingly  added, 
“And  the  finances,  Deleman.” 

“Ho,  he  doesn’t,  Mr.  Deleman  ;  I  do ’twas 
Maggie. 

“What  do  you  want  to  know  about  the  state 
of  my  affections,  little  sister?  Best  go  and 
consult  as  to  the  state  of  your  own.” 

Maggie  laughed.  “Of  course  I  mean  my 
own,  sir,  and  I  will  go.” 


“Hot  by  yourself,  though,”  said  Lawson, 
gently. 

“Those  are  the  only  conditions  upon  which 
she  can  arrive  at  anything  true  ;  the  charm  is 
broken  if  there  are  two  to  try  at  once,"  said 
Helen. 

“Then  I’ll  try  it  alone;  I’m  not  afraid;” 
and  she  turned  to  the  path  leading  around  the 
hill. 

“Sister  Maggie,  you  and  Annie  go  together, 
and  one  can  remain  outside  while  the  other 
goes  within,”  Lawson  proposed. 

“Pshaw,  Law!  we  are  right  here;  nothing 
on  earth  can  harm  her.  Go  on,  Maggie,  or 
we  ’ll  not  have  time  for  your  foolishness,”  said 
Herbert ;  and  she  hurried  down  the  path.  Hot 
even  Annie’s  “O  Maggie,  don’t!”  recalled  her, 
and  she  was  soon  out  of  sight  among  the  thick 
bushes  to  all  but  one,  who,  with  rapid  but 
quiet  footsteps  as  they  fell  upon  the  turf,  kept 
even  pace  with  Maggie’s.  She  did  not  turn 
once  in  her  girlish  eagerness  as  she  sped  on 
with  light  footsteps,  her  long  gum  skirt  trail¬ 
ing,  and  her  silken  waving  tresses  floating  out 
behind  her,  till  she  turned  into  the  arbor,  and 
from  thence  into  the  first  entrance.  Lawson 
stood  at  the  door  and  watched  her ;  for  worlds 
he  would  not  have  lost  sight  of  her  one  mo¬ 
ment  in  that  wild,  unfrequented  region — 
though  so  near  them  was  the  cave— but  lie 
kept  well  out  of  her  view. 

Maggie  stopped,  and  her  confidence  seemed 
to  fail  her,  as  all  was  so  quiet  around,  and  the 
cavern  so  murky  and  dark  within,  while  an 
occasional  owl  hooted  outside,  and  several 
bats,  disturbed,  flitted  by  her.  She  even  shud¬ 
dered  a  little,  and  half  turned  towards  the  en¬ 
trance,  as  if  she  would  retrace  her  footsteps, 
and  then  she  gave  a  little  resolute  stamp  with 
her  foot.  “Pshaw!”  she  even  ejaculated, 
“they’ll  all  laugh  at  me  now'  if  I  go  back 
without  going  to  the  spring,”  and  she  passed 
on  into  the  inner  apartment.  Lawson  followed 
quickly  behind  her,  and  placed  himself  behind 
a  rugged  slope  of  the  wall,  which,  pi  ejecting, 
concealed  him  well.  To  Lawson's  surprise, 
lie  saw  from  a  still  smaller  aperture  through 
this  apartment  what  seemed  the  red  glow  of 
the  sunset  penetrating,  by  some  wonderful 
chance,  this  dark  cavern ;  or  more  probable, 
upon  closer  examination,  the  glare  of  a  torch. 
This  last  it  proved  to  be.  Maggie,  went  around 
to  this  and  was  lost  from  view,  and  soon  Law- 
son  heard  a  faint  exclamation  from  her.  no 
went  hastily  to  where  ho  could  get  a  view  of 
her,  and,  to  his  surprise,  ho  saw  the  old  Indian 
woman  sitting  on  a  stone  mending  a  moccasin, 
while  on  her  lap  a  largo  snake  lay  coiled. 
She  looked  up  as  Maggie's  shadow  fell  upon 
the  floor,  and  her  light  step  attracted  her  ear, 
and  so  surprised  was  she  that  she  caught  no 
glimpse  of  Lawson  as  he  cautiously  peered  in. 
The  old  woman’s  face  was  almost  diabolic  in 
its  changeful  expressions.  Surprise,  exulta- 
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tion,  revenge,  and  a  flitting  of  joy  chased  eacli 
other  over  her  countenance  as  the  shoe  dropped 
from  iier  hands  and  roused  the  torpid  snake 
as  it  fell.  Maggie  was  surely  spell-bound,  for 
in  all  this  time  not  a  muscle  seemed  to  move. 
The  old  woman  was  first  to  break  the  silence. 

“Ua,  my  pretty!  what  throws  you  in  the 
old  woman’s  way,  after  all  these  years?” 

This  seemed  to  loose  Maggie’s  tongue ;  she 
breathed  a  deep  sigh  of  relief.  “It  is  Dame 
Milly !”  she  said.  “I  did  not  expect  to  see 
you,  dame,  or  I  would  have  filled  the  little 
basket  and  brought  it  that  you  made  me  so 
many  years  ago.” 

The  old  woman  chuckled  softly  in  her  Indian 
fashion.  “Then  you  not  forget  old  Milly, 
though  she  been  gone  so  long  ?  What  brought 
you  here,  chile?” 

Lawson  had  slipped  aside  from  the  entrance 
so  as  not  to  be  seen ;  and,  as  he  heard  the 
greeting,  or  rather  exchange  of  recognition, 
he  turned  aside  to  wander  around  till  Maggie 
reappeared.  “  Who  would  have  thought  to 
find  old  Milly  here?”  ho  said,  half  aloud. 
“Maggie  is  not  afraid  ofher,  the  old  thing  has 
ever  been  so  fond  of  the  child,  but  I’ll  wait 
for  her;”  and  with  this  he  moved  on  till  too 
far  to  hear  anything  but  an  occasional  tone 
from  the  inner  room,  and  Maggie  proceeded  to 
answer  the  old  Indian’s  questions. 

“I  came,”  she  said,  “to  try  my  fortune, 
dame,”  and  she  laughed;  “and  perhaps  you  I 
can  tell  mo  something  of  the  future.” 

“Like  enough,”  the  old  crone  answered; 
“but  you ’d  maybe  like  more  to  hear  tell  of  the 
past,”  and  she  fondled  the  snake  on  her  lap. 

“  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the 
past  to  interest  mo ;  so,  if  you  can  see  into  tho 
future,  Dame  Milly,  I’d  like  you  to  tell  mo 
something.  Only  do  put  that  terrible  snake 
down.  Why  will  you  always  keep  such  a 
thing  with  you?” 

“’Cause  they’ve  got  all  my  children;  this 
they  can’t  take  from  me  ;”  and  tho  old  Indian’s 
chuckle  sounded  again  through  the  cave  ;  “an’ 
old  Milly  ’ll  get  before  ’em  yet.  Chile,  who  is 
with  you?” 

“No  one  here,”  she  said  ;  “they  ’re  waiting 
at  the  head  of  the  hill  for  me.” 

Now  old  Milly’s  eyes  glistened.  “Then 
come  sit  down,  chile,  an’  I’ll  tell  you  more 
nor  you  ever  dreampt,  an’  if  they  think  they  ’ll 
ever  set  eyes  —  ha!  ole  Milly’s  waited  too 
long.” 

She  said  this  low ;  and  Maggie,  half  entranced 
at  her  adventure,  and  awed  by  the  hush  around, 
as  if  spell-bound,  seated  herself  on  a  rock  to 
which  the  old  woman  pointed. 

“Ole  Milly’s  watched  for  dis  moment  ever 
since  I  carried  you  ’bout  in  my  arms,  a  tiny 
bit  o'  baby  ;  an’  it  would  a-come  years  ago  if 
the  lad  had  no’  kept  so  close  watch.  Many  a 
basket  ha’  I  made  to  catch  thine  eye  an’  tako 


it  a  minute  from  off  ye,  but  he  proved  too 
much  for  me ;  but  for  once  he  is  not  with  you, 
an’  ole  Milly 's  got  her  chance.” 

“Then  hurry,  dame,  and  tell  me  what  you 
have  to  tell  me.  Annie  ’ll  wish  she  had  come, 
and  they  ’ll  wonder  what  keeps  me  so  long.” 

“Ay,  an’  they  will  wonder  afore  you  ever 
get  hack;  hut  he  took  my  chile,  an’  it’s  but 
fair,”  and  old  Milly  chuckled  again. 

“Who  took  your  child,  dame?  I  do  not  un¬ 
stand.” 

“No,  but  you  soon  shall,”  and  the  Indian 
woman  moved  close  to  Maggie,  between  her 
and  the  small  aperture  through  which  she  en¬ 
tered. 

Maggie  still  felt  no  fear,  nor  had  she  ever 
known  the  feeling  of  awe  and  dread  which 
children  generally  had  towards  Indians;  but 
why  it  was  she  could  never  explain  to  herself, 
for  she  did  not  remember  the  time  when  she 
had  not  been  glad  to  see  old  Milly  with  her 
baskets. 

“Let  mo  look  in  your  ban’,  chile:  it’ll  be 
more  like  the  fortune-telling.  But  you  lia’  no 
silver  to  cross  the  palm.” 

“No,  no,  but  here's  my  hand  ;  bring  us  some 
baskets  home,  and  I  ’ll  buy  them.” 

“You’ve  got  no  home,  chile.  Listen  to  oio 
Milly.  Long  time  ago  I  lived  with  a  man  and 
woman,  and  cooked  and  waited  on  ’em.  One 
day  the  man  left  and  took  with  him  ole  Milly’s 
lad, .all  on  earth  she  had,  an’  ho  could  no’  lis¬ 
ten  to  an  ole  woman  to  leave  him  alone  an’  tho 
lad  would  go ;  an’  I  cursed  him,  ay,  an’  lie 
was  cursed,  for  he  never  saw  his  woman  an’ 
we  rare  daughter  more,  an’  I  never  saw  my 
lad.  They  said  both  got  killed  together  ;  hut 
’twas  his  fault.  So  he  left  his  all  to  ole  Milly  ; 
an’  what  she  do?  She  say  she  kill  the  woman 
an’  take  her  child  ;  den  ole  Milly  not  be  ’lone, 
ah’  can  go  to  her  tribe.  Then  I  have  some 
roots,  an’  I  give  ’em  to  her  till  she  waste  wery 
long  time,  an’  then  she  must  die,  and  1  full 
pay  for  my  boy,  for  I  say  1  have  de  chile.  But 
just  afore  the  breath  leave  her,  she.  sen’  to  see 
her  chile.  ‘It  be  de  las’  time,’  ole  Milly  say  ; 
an’  I  take  her  in  my  arms  an’  hand  her  to  her, 
an’  she  kiss  her  an’  hand  her  to  a  fine  woman 
by  her,  an’  I  hear  her  promise  ‘she’ll  never 
know  it ;’  an’,  try  as  ole  Milly  would,  she  never 
got  hands  on  de  chile  again  ;  but  she  often  go 
to  see  her,  and  bide  her  time,  an’  it  come ;”  and 
the  old  woman  rubbed  her  hands  in  glee. 

Maggie  looked  at  her  in  amazement.  “Sure¬ 
ly,”  she  said,  “you  could  not  do  such  a  wicked 
thing  as  that,  Dame  Milly,  when  it  could  not 
bring  back  your  child.” 

Tho  old  hag  laughed,  and  continued  :  “Den 
I  have  my  pay,  an’  at  las’  dis  chile  come  sec 
ole  Milly,  an’  come  by  herself,  an’  ole  Mflly 
have  some  her  folks  wid  her  an’  not  afraid — 
an’  den  she  keep  her.” 

Maggie  still  did  not  understand  ;  but,  for  tho 
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first  time  in  her  life,  felt  horrified  at  the  Indian 
woman  for  such  terrible  revenge.  She  looked 
terror  stricken. 

“Surely  you  did  not  steal  the  child ,  too, 
after  killing  its  mother?”  she  said,  in  whispered 
accents. 

The  old  Indian’s  eye  gleamed,  and  she 
laughed  like  one  crazed.  As  she  seized  Mag¬ 
gie’s  hands,  she  held  botli  with  one  of  bc-r  own, 
while  out  of  a  bag  at  her  waist  she  slipped  a 
buckskin  string  and  a  large  handsome  ring, 
the  setting  composed  of  a  diamond  and  eme¬ 
rald. 

“See  dis  ring,”  and  she  held  it  up  till  it 
sparkled  and  glistened  in  the  uncertain  gleam 
of  the  firelight.  “It  was  hers.” 

Maggie  did  not  reply.  She  sat  and  watched 
the  old  Indian  as  if  spell-bound ;  in  fact,  she 
believed  she  was,  for  down  at  her  feet  the  old 
woman’s  snake  had  crawled,  and  was  peering 
with  its  bright  black  eyes  into  her  face.  She 
felt  as  if  some  subtle  charm  were  weaving 
itself  around  her,  whose  power  she  was  unable 
to  resist,  and  not  till  the  old  woman  pressed 
hard  upon  her  finger  as  she  slipped  the  ring 
upon  it,  and  she  heard  her  hissing  words  in 
her  ear  as  she  said,  “Yes,  that  is  her  ring,  an’ 
her  chile  shall  wear  it,  an’  olo.  Milly ’s  got  ’em 
both  forever,  an’  she ’s  revenged,”  did  Maggie’s 
benumbed  senses  return  to  her,  and  she  real¬ 
ized  as  one  in  a  frightful  dream  her  danger, 
and  how  utterly  impossible  it  was  for  her  to 
move,  and  old  Milly  was  tying  fast  her  hands 
as  she  held  them  with  the  buckskin  string. 
Then  she  bounded  from  the  stone  on  which 
she.  sat,  gave  one  wild  spring,  and  fainted  in 
the  old  Indian's  arms.  The  old  woman  con¬ 
tinued  to  make  fast  the  knot  she  was  tying, 
till  a  terrible  blow  from  a  strong  fist  fell  upon 
her  temple,  and  for  a  moment  staggered  her, 
while  Lawson  seized  Maggie  in  his  arms.  Then 
there  appeared,  as  if  springing  out  of  the  very 
wall,  an  Indian  man,  in  his  buckskin,  paint, 
and  feathers,  with  a  large  bow  and  arrow  in 
his  hand.  lie  let  fly  one  shaft  at  Lawson’s 
head.  Old  Milly  sprang  up  to  clutch  once 
more  the  girl  she  for  years  had  tried  to  steal, 
and  in  the  spring  interposed  her  head  between 
Lawson  and  the  fast-sped  missile.  It  entered 
her  head,  and  with  a  deep  groan  she  fell  to 
the  earth,  and  in  a  second  more  Lawson  had 
Maggie  safely  out  of  the  cave.  lie  did  not 
stop  until  he  stood  with  her,  still  in  his  arms, 
amid  the,  wondering  group  they  had  left  behind 
to  await  them. 

(Conclusion  next  month.) 
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THE  SCHOOL  W  PERRIN: 

—OR, — 

THE.  NEW  TEACHER. 

BY  MRS.  M.  E.  ROBINSON. 

“  Do  you  go  fur,  str  ?” 

“  Only  some  ten  miles  from  here." 

“  To  Perrin  1” 

“  To  Perrin." 

The  speakers  were  two -young  men  who  had 
met  for  the  first  time  at  a  hotel  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  Both  being  sociable  and  of  communion, 
tree  dispositions,  a  desultory  conversation  paved 
the  way  for  the  ■  introduction  of  matters  of  a 
more  personal  nature. 

“  My  name  is  Sheldon — W alter  Sheldon.  I 
have  just  left  the  town  •named,”  continued  the 
individual  who  made  the  interrogatory  which 
opens  our  story. 

“Ah,  then  you  can  give  me  all  the  informa- 
tion  I  desire.  What  kind  of  a  place  is  it?”  in- 
quired  Ms  companion,  in  a  gratified  tone. 

“  The  place  is  well  enough,”  responded  the 
one  who  had  called  himself  Sheldon. 

“  Perhaps  I  should  have  inquired  what  kind  of 
people  inhabit  the  place,”  resumed  the  other, 
with  a  smile.  “  I  do  not  question  you  out  of 
mere  curiosity,  but  because  I  have  a  strong  wish 
to  know  something  of  the  general  characteristics 
of  those  among  whom  I  shall  soon  be  domesti¬ 
cated.  My  name  is  Theodore  Kent,  and  I  am 
going  to  Perrin  in  the  capacity-  of  school  teach¬ 
er,”  he  added;  by  way  of  explanation. 

“Then  I  pity  you/'  returned  Sheldon,  earn¬ 
estly,  while  his  countenance  gave  good  evidence  j 
of  sincerity. 

“Why  so?” 

“  Because  you'  have  a  thankless  labor  be¬ 
fore  you.” 

“  I  am  well  aware  that  the  duties  of  a  teacher 
are  onerous,  and  not  realized  by* the  uninitiated. 
But  the  improvement  of  mv  pupils  must  tell  the 
story;  that  seldom  fails  to  win-  the  esteem  of 
parents.” 

“It  might  anywhere  else,  but  it  wont-in  Per-  1 
rin ;  and  what  is  more  certain,  yen’ll  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  make  the  children  improve,”  added  | 
Sheldon,  emphatically. 

“  Yon  speak  in  riddles,  my  friend.” 

“  They  are  soon  read,”  was  the  pithy  reply. 

“  Your  report  is  not  encouraging,  to  sny  the 
least,”  said  the  prospective  school  teacher. 

“  Why  not  tell  me  what  I  may  expeetto  encoun¬ 
ter,  so  that  forewarned,  I  can  be  forearmed,”  he 
said  with  an  air  of  easy  familiarity,  that  secured 
the  confidence  of  his  companion. 

“Well,  to  commence ::  The  majority  of  the 
pupils  are  large  boys,  who  are  headstrong,  inso¬ 
lent,  and  absolutely  ungovernable ;  the  parents 
of  these  same  boys  are-  weak,  irresolute,  do  not 
sanction  any  efforts  a  toucher  may  make  to  en¬ 
force  his  authority,  and  uphold  their  sons  in  dis¬ 
obedience  and  misdemeanors  of  all  kinds.  Ad¬ 
ded  to  this,  if  he  sees  fit  to  punish  an  offender, 
he  is  afterward  waited  on  by  the  father  of* the  1 
boy,  pummclcd  in  return,  or  immediately  put  ; 
oat  of  doors— if  he  happen  to  prove  the  weakest  I 
— and  not  unfreqncntly  loth.”  J 

“  1  am  afraid  you  have  exaggerated  tlie  evil  a 
little,”  replied  Kent,  when  Sheldon  paused. 

“  Not  a  whit,  my  dear  sir.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  haven’t  colored  it  enough ;  for  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  unfortunate  teacher,  instead 
of  l>eing  gently  put  out  of  doors,  ge»  kicked  out. 
Do  you  understand  V* 

“  But  no  doubt  there  is  fault  oc  his  side,  or 
such  summary  proceedings  would  not  oecur,” 
said  Kent,  in  a  thoughtful  manner, 

“  I  see  you  arc  inclined  to  doubt  my  statement,  but 
I  have  suited  fact,  not  fiction,”  replied  the  other, 
in  a  tone  of  regret.  “lam  a  stranger  to  you, 
but  I  would  not  see  any  one  so  imposed  upon, 
^abused,  and  self-humiliated,  as  you  will  certainly 
be,  if  you  undertake  the  school  referred  to.” 

“  You  seem  deeply  in  earnest,  Mr.  Sheldon. 
Permit  me  to  ask  where  you  obtained  your 
information  ?” 


“  On  the  spot — from  personal  experience,” 
was  the  prompt  reply.  * 

“  You  have  tried  teaching,  then  ?” 

Sheldon  bowed. 

“And  perhaps  this  very  school  has  been  the 
theatre  of  your  operations  V* 

“  Correct  again ;  and  if  you  wish  a  detailed 
account  of  the  expulsion  process  hv  two  able- 
bodied  men,  I  shall  be  happy  to  gratify  you.  I 
am  fully  acquainted  with  the  particulars  ;  sub¬ 
jects  usually  are,  I  believe,”  said  the  young  man, 
with  the  slightest  possible  sarcasm. 

Kent  looked  at  the  speaker  with  a  kind  of  in¬ 
quiring  curiosity.  He  really  did  not  know 
whether  to  credit  his  words  or  not,  although  an 
unfeignedeamestnesB  of  manner  could  readily  be 
perceived. 

“  Yes,  I’m  the  first  victim,  this  year ;  you’ll 
be  the  second.  Last  year  there  were  four,”,  con- 
!  tinned  Sheldon,  seriously  enough.  “  I  have  had 
'  some  success  in  teaching,  and  went  to  Perrin 
:  with  the  firm  determination  of  doing  my  whole 
duty.  I  read  my  rules,  and  endeavored  to  put 
them  in  force,  but  to  my  chagrin,  saw  that  I  was 
not  supported  by  the  parents.  They  used  no 
reason  or  judgment,  and  believed  whatever  was 
told  them.  If  I  detained  a  boy  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  rest  had  gone,  for  bad  conduct,  I  re¬ 
ceived  next  morning  a  note  to  this  effect,  from 
the  father  or  mother : 

“Mr.  Sheldon:— You  kept  my  boy  after 
school.  He  is  not  used  to  such  treatment. 
Don’t  do  it  again.” 

“  Brief,  but  conclusive,”  observed  Kent. 
“Exactly,”  resumed  his  companion.  “Well, 
when  threats  did  not  prove  efficacious,  the  boy 
was  encouraged  to  use  impertinent  language, 
and  annoy  me  in  every  possible  way ;  a  course 
of  procedure  which  generally  terminated  in  a 
hand  to  hand  encounter  between  myself  and  the 
principal  offender,  who  was  aided  by  two  or 
three  of  the  ringleaders  in  rebellion.” 

“  Was  not  your  discipline  too  severe?  Would 
not  a  mild  government  have  been  more  benefi¬ 
cial?”  asked  Kent. 

“  Hiving  heard  some  hints  of  the  general  bad 
character  of  the  school,  I  commenced  operations 
gently  and  cautiously.  In  fact,  sir,  I  have 
tried  the  mild  and  the  severe,  and  foiled  as  sig¬ 
nally  in  botlx.  I  advise  you  to  take  warning  by 
me  and  give  up  the  undertaking.” 

“And  you  reasoned  with  your  pupils,  did  you?” 
demanded  Kent,  not  appearing  to  notice  the  last 
remark. 

“  Reasoned  with  them  !  I  tried  to,  but  I 
might  as  well  have  talked  to  the  brutes,  for  all 
the  good  it  did.” 

Many  more  questions  were  asked  and  answer¬ 
ed,  Kent  wished  to  inform  himself  of  the  par¬ 
ticulars  which  Sheldon  seemed  so  competent  and 
withal  willing  to  give.  AH  tMs  was  extra  infor¬ 
mation,  which  would  be  good  capital  for  him  to 
start  with. 

“  Well,  I  can  but  try,”  said  he,  when  the  young 
man  had  finished. 

“Then  you  arc  resolved  V*  returned  Sheldon, 
surprised  that  the  prospect  of  so  many  difficul¬ 
ties  did  not  intimidate  him. 

“  0  yes,  perhaps  I  shall  be  the  lucky  one ;  for 
you  know  I  shall  have  the  benefit  of  your  ad¬ 
vice,”  replied  Kent,  jocosely,  and  shaking  hands, 
the  two  young  men  separated. 

Theodore  Kent  was  trying  very  hard  to  pre¬ 
pare  himself  for  college.  No  opportunity  was 
permitted  to  pass  unimproved ;  late  at  night  and 
early  in  the  morning  he  was  at  his  books.  But 
Kent  was  poor ;  something  must  bo  done  to  sup¬ 
port  himself,  and  he  reported  to  teaching  as  the 
most  congenial  employment,  and  one  which 
would  afford  him  more  time  for  study.  He  hud 
been  offered  the  school  at  Perrin.  The  solan* 
was  considerably  IargerfKent  thought  he  under¬ 
stood  the  policy  of  that)  than  was  usual,  and  the 
youug  man,  whose  funds  were  rapidly  decreas¬ 
ing,  engaged  himself  as  teacher  at  once. 

Knowing  no  one  in  the  place,  and  hearing 
such  a  discouraging  account  of  his  field  of  lat>or, 
it  was  not  strange  that  our  hero  felt  somewhat 
disheartened  upon  reaching  his  boarding-place. 
He  was  at  a  loss  whether  to  rely  on  what  Shel¬ 
don  had  told  him.  Perhaps  the  latter  was  pre¬ 
judiced,  and  it  might  be  that  the  whole  story  was 
a  fabrication.  The  next  day  would  show. 

The  same  evening  he  was  left  alone  a  short 
time,  with  a  young  lady  at  the  house  where  he 
was  stopping.  Our  hero  asked  the  name  of  his 
predecessor,  and  was  told  that  it  was  Sheldon. 

“  Was  he  liked?”  he  inquired,  carelessly, 

“  Not  by  all,”  was  the  reply.  “But  I  must 
tell  you,”  added  the  young  lady,  frankly,  “  that 
the  school  is  not  an  easy  one  to  manage.” 

Kent  was  now  certain  that  Sheldon  had  told 
him  the  truth,  and  he  felt  glad  that  he  had  met 
him.  lie  wus  just  going  to  propose  another 
query,  when  a  third  party  entered  the  room  and 
interrupted  him. 

But  he  hud  heard  enough  to  convince  him  that 
the  common  method  of  school  teaching  would 
not  do  in  Perrin.  That  night  the  young  man 
laid  awake  several  hours,  trying  to  invent  some 
new  plan  of  action  which  would  please  both  pu¬ 
pils  and  parents. 

The  next  morning  he  was  on  the  spot  at  an 
early  hour.  Little  girls,  tall  young  ladies  (die 
reader  must  recollect  that  high  schools  and  acad¬ 
emies  were  not  so  common  some  years  ago  as 
now),  small  urchins,  and  lame  overgrown  bovs 
met  his  view.  They  were  collected  in  a  tolera¬ 
ble  good  sized  room,  laughing,  screaming  and 
chattering  like  a  company  of  monkeys..  Upon 
entering,  he  heard  one  say,  in  a  suppressed 
voice : 

“  Hush,  there  comes  the  old  fogy.  Now  let’s 
give  him  a  salute  time  he  wont  forget  in  a. 
hurry.” 

And  forthwith  ail  the  boys  and  several  of  the 
smaller  girls  set  up  a  most  defiant  shouting, 
which  must  liavc  been  heard  all  over  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

“Ah,  good  morning — good  morning.  You  all  ! 
seem  in  fine  spirits  to-day.  Well,  the  happier 
we  arc  the  better,”  said  the  new  teacher,  quietly 
taking  off  his  hat. 

The  scliolars  one  and  all  stored  at  him  in  stu- 
;>id  wonder.  Not  a  bow,  not  a  respectful  saluta¬ 
tion,  did  he  receive. 


“Now  see  him  sit  down  on  the  snow-bails,” 
whispered  an  urchin,  in  an  audible  voice  to  a 
companion. 

Theodore  Kent  walked  to  the  desk,  placed  a 
pile  of  books  thereon,  not  noticing,  apparently,  a 
row  of  partly  melted  snow-balls  which  -were 
ranged  along  behind  it.  Taking  his  scat  at  one 
end,  he  coolly  awaited  farther  manifestations. 
He  made  no  requests,  issued  no  commands,  but 
left  each  one  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  or  her 
inclination. 

Amazed  at  such  an  unlooked-for  procedure, 
the  disconcerted  juveniles  one  by  one  took  their 
scats.  Had  they  been  asked  to  do  so,  one  half 
would  have  refused.  Kent  now  ascertained  how 
many*  l>elongcd  to  the  highest  class,  and  hinted 
that  if  disposed  to,  they  might  read  a  few  verses. 

Two  girls  immediately  proceeded  to  a  long 
bench,  motioning  the  others  to  follow,  but  not 
one  stirred. 

“  We  don’t  choose  to  go,  sir,”  at  length  said 
a  red  faced  boy*,  in  an  authoritative  manner. 

“Very  well.  It  don’t  mutter;  read  where 
you  are,”  returned  Kent,  mildly*,  not  in  the  least 
embarrassed  by  this  new  demonstration. 

The  boy  stood*  for  a  moment  irresolute,  and 
then  slowly  commenced  reading  in  a  low  tone. 
Gradually  he  raised  his  voice,  and  purposely* 
miscalled  several  words.  This  amused  the  rest 
vastly,  and  a  general  laugh  ensued.  He  was 
not  corrected  by  the  teacher,  who  allowed  them 
to  laugh  as  long  as  they  pleased. 

When  the  reading  was  concluded,  some  les¬ 
sons  were  given  out,  which  Kent  was  aware 
would  not  be  studied.  He  perceived  that  there 
were  four  or  five  leading  spirits  who  set  exam¬ 
ples  for  the  rest  to  follow*.  One  was  eating  an 
apple,  a  second  nuts,  a  third  was  throwing  balls 
made  of  paper  across  the  room,  another  was  de¬ 
liberately  cutting  the  scat,  while  a  fifth  was 
distorting  Ills  features  in  every*  possible  way. 

Universal  disorder  prevailed.  Each  one 
seemed  bent  on  producing  an  outbreak.  But 
i  not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  the  noise  and  confu¬ 
sion,  as  tranquil  and  unmoved  as  though  he  was 
|  perfectly*  satisfied,  Kent  allowed  them  to  have  it 
all  their  own  way.  Not  a  frown  darkened  his 
countenance,  not  an  impatient  gesture  was  dis¬ 
tinguishable,  not  a  word  of  reproof  passed 
his  lips. 

“  If  there  arc  any  who  feel  inclined  to  recite, 

I  will  hear  them ;  otherwise  I  shall  read  until 
they  are  ready,”  observed  the  teacher,  looking 
around  upon  the  turbulent  ones,  who,  finding 
that  every  expedient  to  arouse  his  anger  had 
failed,  were  tiring  of  their  fruitless  labor,  and 
were  lazily  turning  over  the  leaves  of  their 
books. 

In  half  an  hour  a  class  in  spelling  announced 
that  they  were  ready*  for  recitation,  and  ranged 
themselves  in  a  crooked  line  before  Kent,  who 
opened  a  book  and  put  out  die  words.  As  he 
expected,  they  were  nearly  all  misspelled,  either 
through  ignorance  or  design.  He  found  no  fault, 
however,  but  gave  a  lesson  for  the  afternoon, 
merely  observing  that  there  was  a  great  chance 
for  improvement. 

“  Sha’n’t  wc  get  this  lesson  over  again  ?  The 
other  teachers  used  to  make  us,”  said  a  mis¬ 
chievous  looking  urchin,  pinching  his  neighbor 
with  so  much  zest  that  he  cried  aloud. 

“  0  no,  indeed.  Take  the  next  column  for 
afternoon,”  returned  the  teacher,  without 
hesitation. 

The  boy  looked  puzzled,  and  turned  away*. 
It  was  an  order  of  things  lie  had  not  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to,  and  he  didn’t  know  what  to  think. 

At  the  usual  hour  school  was  dismissed.  Lit¬ 
tle  knots  of  hoys  gathered  at  once  outside,  ges¬ 
ticulating  earnestly  and  talking  loudly.  Among 
other  exclamations,  Kent  distinguished  the 
following : 

“  He’s  an  odd  stick,  amt  he  ?” 

“  We  can’t  provoke  him, as  we  could  Sheldon !” 

“  I  sha’n’t  make  up  faces  this  afternoon ;  it’s 
hard  work,  and  he  don’t  mind  it  a  bit,”  said  a 
stout  lad  of  twelve,  jerking  his  hands  into  his 
pockets. 

“  He’s  the  best  teacher  we’ve  had  this  long 
time.  I  like  him,”  shouted  the  hoy*,  who  had  • 
inquired  about  the  lesson. 

“  It  is  very  easy  to  gain  popularity,”  thought 
the  new*  teacher.  “  One  has  only*  to  let  every¬ 
body  please  themselves,  and  the  object  is  ac¬ 
complished.  Boys  are  miniature  men ;  happy* 
in  having  their  own  way.” 

The  people  in  the  district  were  delighted  at 
hearing  such  a  favorable  account  from  their 
children. 

“  I’ve  always  maintained  that  the  boys  would 
do  well  enough,  if  treated  right,”  said  one  man, 
complacently.  “  There’s  a  chance  now  of  our 
having  a  quiet  time.  This  man,  I  hope.  Is  wise 
enough  to  mind  his  own  business.” 

The  sequel  will  tell  whether  he  was  or  not. 

The  proceedings  of  the  succeeding  afternoon 
were  very*  like  those  of  the  morning,  with  per¬ 
haps  less  noise,  and  a  rather  more  respectful  de¬ 
portment  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  pupils.  There 
was  very  little  study,  and  consequently  hut  few 
well  committed  lessons.  Where  Kent  could 
praise,  he  did,  and  where  he  could  not,  he  said 
nothing.  His  scholars  excelled  in  idleness  and 
stupidity  ;  their  manners  wore  rude  and  boister¬ 
ous,  and  hut  few,  if  any,  interested  him. 

Weeks  passed  on.  The  older  boys,  tiring  of 
their  unsuccessful  endeavors  to  vex  and  annoy 
their  teacher,  bv  degrees  l>eitan  to  behave  better. 
Evidently  ashamed  of  their  rudeness  and  ill  con¬ 
duct,  they  grew,  more  orderly,  and  conned  their 
task  lazily,  more  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of 
time,  than  with  a  desire  for  improvement. 

“  I  didn’t  get  my  lesson  to-day.  Shall  I  stay* 
after  school  ?”  inquired  a  Rill  youth,,  rath  some 
interest., 

“  Q  no,  sonny;  you  needn’t,  stay;  you’ll  get 
it  better  to-morrow,  I  presume,”  replied  the 
teacher,  pleasantly. 

“  That’s  curious,  anyhow.  Now  anybody*  else 
would  make  me  stay,  and  perhaps  punish  me 
IkjsuIc  ;  and  then  wouldn’t  they*  catch  it,”  he 
added  aside,  significantly. 

Scholars  were  pleased,  parents  satisfied.  When 
our  hero  discovered  any  (and  the  number  was 
indeed  small),  who  manifested  a  genuine  desire 
to  learn  and  be  instructed,  they  were  faithfully 
1  attended  to ;  hut  he  knew  that  the  least  innova¬ 


tion  or  show  of  authority  would  lead  to  the  re¬ 
sults  Sheldon  had  named.  He  could  read  char¬ 
acter  well  enough  to  be  assured  of  the  fact,  and 
so  he  allowed  no  conscientious  scruples  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  plan  he  was  so  successfully*  pursu¬ 
ing.  The  young  teacher  never  permitted  him¬ 
self  to  show  the  least  irritability*  under  the  most 
provoking  circumstances.  If  a  lad  was  inso¬ 
lent  (it  was,  now  seldom  the  case),  he  either  an¬ 
swered  him  mildly  or  not  at  all ;  if  he  asked  a 
favor,  it  was  if  possible,  instantly  granted ;  if  he 
declared  “that  Ida  lesson  was  hard — he  couldn’t 
get  it,”  the  teacher  kindly  rejoined  “  that  he  was 
sorry— perhaps  there  would  be  an  easier  one  on 
the  morrow.” 

But  Theodore  Kent’s  leisure  time  was  not  frit¬ 
tered  away  in  looking  at  his  idle  scholar^,  or  in 
holding  his  hands.  A  book  was  always  within 
reacli ;  he  firmly  resolved  to  improve  himself,  if 
he  was  not  permitted  to  improve  others. 

“Have  you  had  no  trouble  yet?”  said  the 
gentleman  with  whom  he  boarded. 

“  Not  the  least.” 

“  Your  success  is  unparalleled.  "Why  you 
have  been  here  three  months,  and  not  a  word  of 
complaint  have  I  heard.  No  other  man  has 
staid  as  many  weeks,  and  notliing  but  quarrel¬ 
ling  all  the  time  then.  All  the  boys  and  girls 
unanimously  pronounce  you  the  best  teacher 
they  ever  had,  and  I’m  sure  they  are  the  worst 
lot  in  this  State  to  manage.  But  I  am  glad  you 
are  doing  so  well.  The  committee  intend  cn- 
gaging  you  for  another  quarter,  if  you  will  stay.” 

Theodore  signified  his  willingness,  if  they* 
were  satisfied  with  what  he  had  already*  done. 
That,  he  said,  could  best  be  ascertained  at  the 
approaching  examination,  wMch  all  interested 
were  politely  invited  to  attend. 

Previous  to  the  day  appointed,  our  hero  was 
paid  liberally* ;  a  procedure  which  he  did  not  in 
the  least  regret. 

Now  a  formal  examination  of  the  pupils  had 
not  taken  place  for  two  or  three  yours,  for  the 
good  reason  that  the  school  in  Perrin  had  been 
so  broken  up,  that  it  had  not  been  deemed  prac¬ 
ticable  ;  but  as  there  had  been  such  a  protracted 
and  unaccountable  season  of  quiet,  they  had  no 
doubt  improved  wonderfully*. 

So  the  fathers  and  mothers,  sisters  and  broth¬ 
ers,  a  goodly  number,  gathered  early  in  the 
school  room.  Theodore  preserved  the  same 
tranquil  and  unconcerned  demeanor  which  hail 
ever  characterized  him,  while  his  scholars  lolled 
on  the  benches,  ate  apples,  and  stared  lazily*  at 
the  assembled  company*. 

One  of  the  committee — a  bald  headed,  cor¬ 
pulent,  pompous  looking  individual — put  on  his 
spectacles,  wiped  his  face  energetically,  looked 
about  the  room  gravely,  and  made  other  pre¬ 
parations  toward  drawing  out  the  knowledge 
which  a  class  in  English  Grammar  might  lay 
claim  to. 

“  What  is  an  article  ?”  he  began,  in  a  patron¬ 
izing  way. 

“  Don’t  know,  sir,”  said  the  boy*  at  the  head. 

“  Go  down  to  the  foot,  you  blockhead.  Now 
the  next  answer  my  question.” 

“  Can’t  tell,  sir,”  rejoined  the  lad,  winking  at 
his  companion-  who  had  been  sent  down  in 
disgrace. 

“  Pollow  the  other  hoy*,”  exclaimed  the  dis¬ 
appointed  examiner.  “  Sec  if  you  cau  tell  me, 
young  master  ?” 

“  Never  saw  an  article  in  ray  life.  Pact,  sir,” 
rejoined  young  master,  standing  on  one  foot  and 
nicely  balancing  himself. 

“  Dunce  !  take  your  place  at  the  bottom  of  the 
class.  Now,  my*  little  lady,  please  tell  me  what 
an  article  is,”  he  added,  speaking  to  a  small 

girl- 

“  I  think  it’s  an  apple,  sir,”  she  responded, 
timidly. 

“  That’s  the  best  answer  of  all,  but  it’s  not 
correct,”  said  the  questioner,  smiling  at  her 
original  idea  of  the  part  of  speech,  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

“  If  he’d  send  you  down,  I  should  be  in  my* 
old  place  again,”  whispered  the  lad  who  had  first 
been  sent  down  in  consequence  of  failure,  but 
who  was  now  again  next  to  the  head. 

“  Silence !”  thundered  the  pompous  gentle¬ 
man,  aiming  a  blow  at  the  head  of  the  offender’s 
head,  which  lie  skilfully  evaded. 

“  Mr.  Kent  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 
These  bovs,  who  are  old  enough  to  parse  in 
Milton,  don’t  even  know  what  an — William 
White,  if  you  do  that  again,  I  shall  take  the  lib¬ 
erty  to  punish  you  myself,”  he  added,  shaking 
his  finger  threateningly  toward  Ms  own  son,  j 
who  had  snapped  an  apple  seed  directly  in  his 
father’s  face, 

“Mr.  Kent,”  continued  the  gentleman,  turn¬ 
ing  toward  our  hero,  “  in  the  name  of  these  pa¬ 
rents,  I  again  ask,  what  does  this  mean  ?” 

“  What  do  you  think  it  means  ?”  a*kcd  The¬ 
odore,  quietly. 

“  Everything  indicates  rank  rebellion,  daring 
defiance,  unequalled  insolence  and  indolence,  be¬ 
side  inexcusable  ignorance.” 

“  I  regret  it  as  much  as  yon  can,”  responded 
the  young  man,  perfectly  self-possessed  before 
the  many  eyes  that  were  turned  upon  him. 

“  Then  why  have  you  not  brought  about  a 
better  state  of  things  ?”  continued  Mr.  White, 
with  slight  displeasure. 

“  Iu  reply,  permit  me  to  ask  why*  your  son 
so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  treat  voa  with  disre¬ 
spect,  even  here  /*’  returned  Theodore,  in  a  firm 
voice.  “  1  surely  never  learned  him  that  1” 

“  How  should  I  know  i”  said  the  gcutleman, 
quickly.  M  That  has  no  possible  bearing  on  my 
question ;  it  is  entirely  irrelevant.” 

“Allow  me  to  differ  with  you;  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  applicable  to  the  position  I  shall  assume. 

If  you  do  not  teach  your  son  to  respect  others, 
and  especially  those  older  than  himself,  how  can 
you  expect  him  to  accord  you  that  deference 
which  is  certainly  due  a  parent?” 

Mr.  White  looked  uneasy  under  this  plain  lan¬ 
guage,  but  made  no  rejoinder. 

“  I  have  a  statement  to  make,  which  may  not 
meet  the  views  of  these  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
but  in  justice  to  myself  and  many*  of  my  prede¬ 
cessors,  I  should  wish  to  be  heard.  I  will  not 
speak,  however,  unless  their  unqualified  consent 
is  gained.” 

The  yonng  man  paused,  awaiting  some  indi¬ 


cation  of  approval.  The  pompous  gentleman 
glanced  from  one  person  to  another,  and  signed 
to  Mm  to  go  on. 

“  I  shall  speak  freely,  and  not  pause  to  select 
language  to  smooth  over  any  disagreeable  truth 
I  may  utter,”  he  resumed,  in  a  calm,  distinct 
voice. 

“  Three  months  ago  I  came  to  this  place  with 
the  intention  of  doing  my  best  toward  improving 
those  committed  to  my  care.  Now  it  so  happen¬ 
ed  that  I  met  a  person  who  gave  me  a  detailed 
account  of  the  character  of  the  school,  and  the 
opinions  of  those  with  whom  I  should  have  to 
deal.  He  earnestly  declared  that  no  order  could 
be  kept — to-day  you  see  the  statement  proved — 
no  government  maintained,  that  turbulence  and 
confusion  were  in  the  nseendant,  that  all  rules 
and  regulations  were  set  at  nought.  All  this  I 
was  told  was  sanctioned  by  the  parents,  as  clever 
and  precocious  conduct  in  their  cMldrcn.  If  the 
unlucky  teacher  should  attempt  to  carry  any  of 
Ms  laudable  designs  into  execution  for  the  refor¬ 
mation  of  said  children,  all  their  concentrated 
resentment  would  fall  upon  his  devoted  head. 

“  I  rather  doubted  this  story;  it  was  too  dark 
a  picture  I  thought,  to  be  correct ;  but  one  day’s 
J  observation  inside  the  school  room  compelled 
I  me  to  allow  that  he  had  spoken  truth.  I  found 
matters  worse  than  I  expected,  even  when  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  bad  state  of  tMngs.  When  I  enter¬ 
ed,  I  was  assailed  by*  a  defiatory  shout.  This 
ceased,  and  I  spoke.  My  words  were  greeted 
with  contemptuous  nods,  suppressed  laughter, 
and  bold  staring.  I  made  a  few  inquiries,  which 
were  answered  in  an  off-hand, disrespectful  tone. 
I  arranged  classes,  and  requested  them  to  come 
before  me  ;  one  or  two  obeyed,  the  rest  did  not 
move  from  their  seats.  Some  did  not  choose  to 
read ;  those  who  did,  purposely  made  ludicrous 
mistakes  in  order  to  create  a  laugh. 

“  What  could  I  do  under  these  circumstances  ? 
One  word  from  me  would  have  brought  about  a 
general  rebellion.  Knowing  I  should  not  have 
the  support  of  parents,  and  that  I  should  have  to 
fight  my*  own  battles,  I  did  not  say  that  word — 
I  have  never  said  it.  My  scholars — your  chil¬ 
dren — in  the  main,  like  me.  Why  they  do,  you 
am  easily  see.  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
I  should  be  a  solitary  instance  of  your  clemency, 
and  so  I  have  followed  as  you  indicated  the  way. 
i  If,  by  this  course,  I  shall  have  been  able  to 
show  you  the  inutility  of  such  management — 
the  great  mistake  you  have  committed — the  sad 
wrong  you  are  doing  both  yourselves  and  chil¬ 
dren,  the  baleful  effects  of  which  are  now  appa¬ 
rent,  I  shall  not  be  blamed  for  letting  my  schol¬ 
ars  have  their  own  way.” 

Theodore  Kent  ceased.  There  was  perfect 
silence  throughout  the  room.  lie  had  antieinat- 
ed  a  violent  explosion  of  anger,  but  nothing  of 
j  the  kind  was  visible.  Several  looked  troubled 
and  dissatisfied,  it  is  true,  but  not  displeased. 

;  For  some  minutes  there  was  a  low  hum  of  voices, 
and  then  the  person  who  had  commenced  the 
examination,  came  forward, 
j  “  Young  man?”  said  he,  “  I  have  listened  to 
i  you  with  much  attention.  I  never  thought  of 
the  subject  so  seriously*  before  in  my  life.  You 
I  have  displayed  a  wisdom  and  judgment  beyond 
!  your  years.  You  arc  right,  we  are  wrong — that 
is,  myself  and  these  friends  who  have  authorized 
me  to  speak  for  them.  I  am  a  man  of  few*  words. 
I  have  stud  that  wc  were  wrong ;  that  is  sufficient. 
Stay  with  us,  and  we  will,  with  one  accord,  give 
our  assistance  toward  carrying  out  any  reason¬ 
able  measure  you  may  propose.  With  your  ser¬ 
vices  here,  and  our  eo-opcration  at  home,  I  think 
wc  am  accomplish  something  worth  striving 
for.  Boys  and  girls,”  he  added,  turning  ab¬ 
ruptly  toward  the  astonished  pupils,  “  y*ou  have 
heard  what  has  been  said.  All  you  have  to  do 
now  is  to  obey.  Wc  have  green  this  gentleman 
unlimited  permission  to  do  with  you  as  he  thinks 
best,  while  under  his  care,  feeling  assured  that 
he  will  be  no  tyrant,  or  make  demands  which 
cannot  be  easily  complied  with.  You  will  be 
obedient,  and  treat  him  with  respect.  Come  to 
us  with  no  stories,  for  we  shall  not  helievc  them, 
or  listen  to  any  complaints.  Do  the  best  you 
can,  and  try  to  make  up  for  lost  time.” 

The  young  man  had  not  anticipated  such  an 
immediate  response  to  Ms  wishes,  and  was  agree¬ 
ably*  disappointed  in  the  state  of  feeling  which 
existed.  He  expressed  his  gratitude  that  they 
had  been  governed  by  the  dictates  of  reason,  as¬ 
suring  them  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  on 
his  part,  to  accomplish  the  desired  results. 

Theodore  Kent  remained  another  three  months 
in  Perrin.  His  already  liberal  salary*  was  in¬ 
creased.  He  met  with  some  difficulties,  but 
receiving  all  the  encouragement  he  could  desire 
from  parents,  he  persevered,  and  obtained  a  foot¬ 
hold  in  the  formerly  disorderly*  school,  which  he 
maintained  while  lie  staid. 

Some  of  the  pupils  were  sulky  and  sullen. 
William  White  among  the  rest — but  his  father 
being  inexorable,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  reforming  influences  which  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  him  and  others.  Thedorc  Kent 
was  mild  but  firm,  gentle  but  earnest,  kind  but 
still  requiring  implicit  obedience.  An  amend¬ 
ment  was  soon  perceptible,  and  before  another 
term  had  expired,  not  a  more  orderly*,  better 
managed  school  could  be  found  in  the  State. 
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THE  OLD  HOUSE. 

BY  E.  It.  BENNETT. 

“TYiio  is  moving  into  the  old  house?”  in¬ 
quired  Mrs.  Fulton  of  her  husband,  its  they  sue 
in  their  pleasant  parlor  one  cold,  March  morn- 
imr.  four  years  ago. 

“  An  old  acquaintance  of  yours ;  but  one  yoi 
have  not  seen  for  many  years." 

“An  old  acquaintance  of  mine!”  exclaimci 
Mrs.  Fulton,  rising  from  the  table  and  going  ti 
the  window.  “  Do  tell  me  who  it  is,  James  ?” 

“  Harry  Dudley’s  widow,  Mary.” 

“James !”  Mrs.  Fulton  crossed  the  room  am 
stood  beside  her  husband,  with  a  pale  check,  am 
trembling  lip ;  “James,  you  do  not  surely  meat 
to  tell  me  that  Mrs.  Dudley  has  so  fallen — slit 
whom  I  last  saw  in  her  splendid  city  mansion 
with  her  carriage  and  servants,  her  magnificen 
rooms,  and  her  elegant  nursery— surely,  surely 
yon  ate  not  in  earnest?” 

“  In  sad  and  sober  earnest,  Maty.  Smith  told 
me  all  about  them  yesterday,  and  I  meant  tc 
have  spoken  to  you  of  them  before.  When 
Hurry  died,  which  you  know  wo  heard  was  quits; 
unexpectedly,  the  greater  part  of  his  proper:}1 
was  involved,  and  after  all  the  debts  were  paid, 
Mrs.  Dudley  found  herscll'  with  a  very  small 
income,  and  five  little  children  to  support.  It 
seems  they  have  been  very  unfortunate,  for  ol 
these  five,  three  are  dead,  and  the  eldest  boy, 
John,  has  not  been  heard  of  for  two  years  or 
more.  The  youngest  is  a  beautiful  girl,  but 
Smith  says,  a  great  sufferer,  afliicted  with  lame¬ 
ness,  I  believe.  You  sec  what  changes  a  few 
years  make,  Mary.  It  only  seems  like  yesterday 
that  you  used  to  fret  because  we  could  not  uifurd 
to  live  os  the  Dudleys  did,  and  now  you  have  all 
yon  want  in  this  world,  while  she,  poor  thing, 
iias  come  from  bad  to  worse,  until  the  old  house 
over  the  way,  her  little  furniture,  and  a  very 
trifling  income,  is  all  her  possession.  But  there, 
don’t  cry,  my  wife,  you  have  the  means  and  the 
will  to  assist  them,  if  assistance  they  will  accept, 
and  I  will  gladly  do  anything  in  my  power  to 
benefit  poor  Harry  Dudley's  widow  and  orphan. 

•  Our  owp  child  may  need  a  friend  some  day.” 

Feed  I  say,  after  repeating  this  conversation, 
that  Mr.  Fulton  and  his  wife  were  people  whom 
prosperity  had  failed  to  render  proud  and  cold- 
hearted?  And  many  in  the  town  of  C— — 
Messed  the  day  that  brought  them  from  a  distant 

State  to  dwell  among  us.  C - -  had  been  their 

homo  for  sixteen  years — here  their  only  child  was 
born,  and  here  they  had  prospered  and  grown 
rich— and  so  dear  had  it  become  to  Mrs.  Fulton, 
that  she  seldom  bestowed  a  thought  on  her  child¬ 
hood’s  home,  unless  reminded  by  some  incident 
like  the  subject  of  their  conversation. 

But  her  husband’s  story  brought  to  mind 
many  long-forgotten  events  of  her  young  days, 
and  long  she  sat  that  morning,  recalling  the  past, 
and  all  in  it  that  related  to  her  widowed  friend. 
She  remembered  now  the  happy  school  girl, 
whose  reputation  as  an  only  daughter  an'd  heir¬ 
ess  had  won  the  consideration  of  their  teachers, 
and  the  enmity  of  less  fortunate  companions. 

She  remembered  too  the  idolized  betrothed 
of  the  rich  and  handsome  Dudley,  on  whom  the 
knowledge  that  she  was  in  reality  poor,  produced 
no  effect,  save  joy  that  he  could  place  her  in  the 
station  she  deserved ;  and  then,  last  of  all,  came 
the  recollection  of  the  fondly  loved,  and  exulting 
wife  and  mother,  who  with  such  joyful  pride  had 
taken  her  young  guest  away  from  the  gay  throng 
that  crowded  her  splendid  parlors,  to  show  her 
what  she  styled  her  treasures. 

'With  feelings  of  shame  and  self-reproach,  Mrs. 
Fulton  remembered  how  enviously  she  had 
looked  on  the  richly-attired  and  beautiful  mother 
bending  over  her  sleeping  cherubs,  then  with 
gentle  hand  drawing  the  curtains  around  caeh 
little  bed,  and  with  a  whispered  blessing  on  her 
darlings,  once  more  seeking  the  gay  crowd 
below. 

.  "Where  now  was  all  the  splendor  that  had  given 
rise  to  so  much  jealousy  ?  Where  now  were  the 
beauteous  babes  over  whom  the  mother  leaned 
with  such  fullness  of  love?  Gone,  gone,  all 
gone.  Widowed,  in  poverty,  of  her  treasures 
one  poor,  afflicted  one  alone  remained  to  share 
her  sorrows ;  little  wonder  was  it  that  she  who 
had  murmuringly  wished  her  friend’s  lot  had 
been  her  own,  now  offered  up  a  silent  but  fervent 


thanksgiving  that  her  prayer  had  not  beet 
granted. 

But  deeply  ns  Sirs.  Fulton  felt  for  her  friend 
there  were  many  in  the  world  more  to  be  piticc 
than  Harry  Dudley’s  widow.  True  she  hac 
fallen  from  an  enviable  station,  she  was  poor 
and  suffering  under  many  heavy  afilictions,  no 
tho  least  of  which  was  the  dread  uncertainty  a: 
to  the  fate  of  her  son;  but  Mrs.  Dudley  pos 
sessed  a  strong  mind  and  a  buoyant  spirit,  tha 
rose  above  trials  and  sorrows  sufficient  to  hav< 
crushed  another  to  the  earth.  In  her  sorest  need 
in  her  darkest  hour,  she  yet  could  say,  with  r 
hopeful  smile,  “  it  is  for  the  best." 

One  after  another  she  had  laid  her  babes  in  th< 
grave,  and  though  her  tears  fell  fast,  and  the  pule 
cheek  and  trembling  lip  told  the  bitter  sorrow 
that  was  preying  on  her  heart,  not  a  niurmui 
escaped  the  stricken  mother,  and  to  those  who 
murmured  with  her  she  said,  “They  arc  bettei 
off,  my  fatherless  babes.” 

But  the  loss  of  those  three  innocents,  hard  as 
it  was  to  bear,  was  easy  in  comparison  to  the 
wearing  sorrow  occasioned  by  tho  unknown  fate 
of  her  first  horn ;  he  on  whom  she  had  depended 
as  the  prop  and  stay  of  her  old  age,  on  whom, 
in  fact,  sho  had  centered  more  love  than  she 
herself  was  aware  of,  was  gone,  and  his  fate  was 
a  mystery. 

She  rarely  spoke  of  him,  never  to  strangers  ; 
bnt  his  portrait  was  never  out  of  her  sight; 
and  for  hours  she  would  gaze  on  tho  sea, 
lost  in  sad  thoughts,  while  tho  deep  sighs  that 
burst  from  her  bosom  told  a  piteous  tale.  For 
Margaret’s  sake,  Mrs.  Dudley  hid  her  grief  as 
carefully  us  possible,  ami  in  attending  to  her 
afliicted  child,  sho  no  doubt  found  comfort,  or  at 
least,  alleviation  for  her  sorrow. 

The  old  house,  to  which  we  have  before  allud¬ 
ed,  was  admirably  suited  to  their  wants  and 
means,  being  a  square,  ancient-looking  building, 
adapted  more  for  comfort  than  splcpdor,  with 
very  pleasant  rooms,  a  good  prospect,  and  a 
large  garden.  When  famished  with  neatness 
and  good  taste,  it  presented  quite  an  inviting 
appearance ;  and  Margaret,  rejoicing  at  her 
emancipation  from  tho  hated  city,  was  never 
tired  of  expatiating  on  the  delights  they  would 
enjoy  in  the  new  homo. 

Tho  good  people  of  C - lost  no  time  in 

calling  on  the  strangers;  and  offers  of  friendship 
and  trifling  ofliees  of  kindness  were  showered  on 
them,  until  Mrs.  Dudley  felt  as  if  a  good  provi¬ 
dence  had  surely  guided  her  steps  among  us. 

Mrs.  Fulton  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  the 
doors  of  the  old  house,  and  the  broken  friend¬ 
ship  was  renewed,  and  bound  by  closer  bonds 
than  ever.  She  saw  them  almost  daily,  and  her 
presence  was  looked  for,  and  welcomed  as  some¬ 
thing  pleasant  and  cheering.  There  they  sat  day 
after  day,  the  mother  and  daughter,  with  books  or 
needlework,  quietly  passing  the  hours ;  and  Mrs. 
Fulton,  herself  lively  and  active,  deplored  the 
cruel  necessity  that  compelled  beautiful  Marga¬ 
ret  Dudley  to  remain  a  prisoner  in  that  little 
quiet  parlor,  when  tho  sun  was  shining  so 
brightly,  and  tho  mild,  wapm  atmosphere  told  of 
the  near  approach  of  spring. 

“  Cun  nothing  be  done  for  her  ?”  she  asked 
her  husband,  when  one  evening  they  had  returned 
from  a  visit  at  the  old  house  over  the  way. 

“  Cannot  we  do  anything  for  her?  Airs.  Dudley 
says  their  physician  thought  her  case  anything 
but  hopeless." 

“  I  think  ravself  there  is  much  room  for  hope, 
but  then  the  expense  would  be  enormous.  Mar¬ 
garet  says  she  cannot  consent  to  go  away  from 
Iter  mother,  ami  to  insure  Success  she  ought  to 
he  under  the  constant  care  of  a  skilful  surgeon, 
who  to  remain  hero  must  of  eourso  leavo  his 
whole  business  for  a  time,  which  scarcely  any 
one  would  do,  and  if  he  did,  would  expect  a 
return  far  beyond  their  means  to  make.  It  is  a 
very  sad  case,  and  one  I  have  often  thought  over, 
but  I  can  come  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion.” 

“  Is  it  not  a  son  of  your  old  friend.  Judge 
Flemming,  that  Cousin  Walter  spoaks  so  highly 
of  in  his  last  letter?” 

“  Yes,  but  what  of  that  ?” 

"  Could  he  not  be  induced  to  come,  think  you  ? 
If  he  possesses  the  skill  Walter  says  he  does,  he 
would  be  just  the  one  to  attend  Margaret.” 

“My  dear  Mary,  Lewis  Flemming  has  more 
business  than  ho  can  attend  to  at  home,  and  you 
know’  money  would  be  no  inducement  to  him.” 

"  But  suppose  we  invito  Walter  to  come  and 
see  us ;  tell  him  the  circumstances,  and  ask  him 
to  bring  his  friend  with  him  ?  If  he  merits  the 
praise  Walter  bestows,  he  will  not  refuse.” 

“  It  will  require  somo  nice  diplomacy,  Mary, 
for  the  Flemmings  are  rather  difficult  people  to 
deal  with,  rich  and  proud,  but  withal,  excellent 
at  heart.  If  any  one  can  manage  it,  Walter 
can,  and  you  might  as  well  tty  at  once  ,*  he  can 
but  refuse.” 

But  Lewis  Flemming  did  not  refuse;  and  he  . 
not  only  gave  his  friend  permission  to  write,  but 
himself  penned  a  courteous  letter  to  Mrs.  Fulton, 
in  which  he  assured  her  that  his  visit  would  be 
doubly  satisfactory  if  he  could  be  the  means  of 
restoring  her  young  friend  to  health. 

“  Is  there  any  hope,  doctor?”  Mrs.  Dudley 
was  dreadfully  agitated;  her  usual  firmness  was 
evidently  giving  way,  and  she  trembled  violently 
as  she  asked  the  question. 

“Every  hope,  my  dear  madam,”  said  the 
young  physician,  kindly.  “  Fav,  you  may  say 
a  certainty ;  but  Miss  Dudley  will  have  to  un¬ 
dergo  severe  pain,  and  the  cure  cannot  be  effected 
for  some  time.” 

“Doctor!”  Lewis  Flemming  started.  He 
was  passing  one  of  the  doors  of  Sir.  Fulton’s 
conservatory,  and  he  might  well  mistake  the 
beautiful  vision  for  the  “angel  of  the  flowers.” 

“  I  am  sorry  I  frightened  you,  doctor ;  but  I 
have  been  waiting  here  so  long — I  wanted  to  see 
you  first— I — I—” 

Dr.  Flemming  was  by  this  time  aware  that  his 
companion  was  no  spirit,  but  a  veritable  human, 
beautiful  as  a  fairy,  but  nevertheless,  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  earth.  31oreover,  haring  a  very  kind 
heart,  in  spite  of  his  pride  and  riches,  he  very' 
earnestly  entreated  the  lovely  girl  to  be  calm, 
and  tell  him  what  had  so  agitated  her ;  but  find¬ 
ing  that  she  was  suffering  from  painful  excite¬ 
ment  of  some  kind,  he  Tery  quiefiy  led  her  into  1 


the  conservatory,  seated  her  beside  him  on  on 
of  the  flower  benches,  and  patiently  waited  unti 
she  was  able  to  explain  herself. 

Her  tears  stopped  in  a  few  minutes,  and  rc 
moving  her  hands  from  her  face,  she  told  hir 
she  was  Bella  Fulton,  that  she  loved  Margarc 
Dudley  very  much,  that  she  had  waited  there  a) 
the  afternoon  to  ask  him  if  Margaret  would  g« 
well.  Here  her  tears  seemed  likely  to  floi 
afresh,  but  the  doctor  smiled  so  pleasantly  thu 
sho  took  courage,  and  waited  quietly  for  hi 
answer. 

I  don’t  know  all  ho  said ;  but  I  do  know  tha 
he  called  her  “  my  dear  child  ”  twice ;  that  sh 
was  quite  satisfied  with  his  account  of  dca 
Maggie,  and  that  liulf  an  hour  after,  when  sh' 
entered  the  room  where  he  was  sitting  with  he 
parents,  and  they  thinking  it  was  the  first  tira< 
their  guest  bad  seen  their  daughter,  were  abou 
to  imroducothcmr4he  doctor  smiled  his  pcculia: 
pleasant  smile,  and  claimed  acquaintance  witl 
Miss  Fulton. 

That  night,  when  Cousin  'Walter  visited  thi 
doctor’s  room,  previous  to  entering  his  own,  hi 
found  that  gentleman  buried  in  a  profouni 
study,  apparently  oblivious  of  all  earthly  mat 
tors.  After  some  little  conversation  about  th< 
new  patient,  in  which  said  Walter  appeared 
deeply  interested,  they  both  relapsed  into  reverie, 
which  was  at  lost  broken  by  the  doctor  observing 
that  he  never  saw  a  more  angelic  face  in  his  life. 

“  What  is  she  like?”  eagerly  inquired  Walter. 

“I  should  not  think  you  would  have  to  ask 
me,”  laughed  the  doctor,  looking  at  his  friend 
!  in  astonishment. 

“  0, 1  cannot  trust  Mary’s  description.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  her  account  she  must  be  perfection.” 

“But  cannot  you  trust  your  own  eyes  ?” 

“  I  have  never  seen  her.  Who  do  you  mean?” 
asked  Walter,  beginning  to  suspect  that  they 
were  playing  at  cross  purposes. 

“  0,  you  mean  Miss  Dudley,”  said  the  doctor, 
with  an  attempt  to  bide  his  confusion. 

“  And  you  mean  my  little  cousin.  Well,  never 
mind,  give  me  a  description  of  the  beautiful 
Margaret,  and  I  wont  -say  another  word  a!>out 
the  blunder.” 

“  I  cannot  do  her  justice,  I  am  afraid.  To 
mo  she  seemed  a  vety  lovely,  interesting  girl, 
with  black  hair  and  brown  eyes,  a  fair,  marble- 
like  complexion,  and  a  beautiful  hand.  I  should 
think  she  possessed  great  fortitude,  for  when  I 
told  her  she  would  have  intense  pains  to  bear, 
she  dosed  her  eyes  for  an  instant,  as  if  afraid, 
then  looking  at  me  as  if  resolved,  she  quietly 
said,  *1  can  bear  it and  there  was  something  in 
that  look  that  told  me  she  could.  But  stop, 
Walter,  don’t  go  away  yet.  Why,  what  possesses 
him  to  rush  out  of  the  room  in  that  fash  toft  ?  I 
used  to  think  I  understood  Walter  better  than 
any  man  living,  but  he  becomes  a  greater  puzzle 
to  me  every  day.” 

Lewis  Flemming  was  not  tho  only  ono  to 
whom  Cousin  Walter  was  a  puzzle.  Mrs.  Ful¬ 
ton  had  long  formed  a  nice  little  plot  in  which 
tyer  wealthy  cousin  and  her  heotttiful  daughter 
'icrc  to  play  the  propel  parts,  but  somehow 
affairs  did  not  progress  to  her  satisfaction,  and 
their  visit  drew  to  a  close  without  any  symptoms 
on  his  part  thht  his  beautiful  young  cousin  had 
made  any  very  deep  impression  on  his  heart. 
Trac,  he  was  unusually  serious  at  times,  and 
frequently  held  long  conversations  with  Bella,  but 
the  closest  scrutiny  failed  to  detect  more  than 
brotherly  regard  in  his  conduct. 

With  equal  dissatisfaction  did  Mrs.  Fulton 
remark  that  her  child's  high  spirits  had  deserted 
her;  that  sho  very  seldom  laughed,  never  sung 
her  favorite  meny  songs;  and  seemed  to  have 
grown  much  older  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  family  were  at  breakfast  on  the  morning 
that  their  departure  was  spoken  of,  and  on 
Walter’s  remarking  that  they  should  start  on  the 
third  day,  Bella  spilled  the  coffee  she  was  car¬ 
rying  to  her  lips,  and  evinced  so  much  confusion 
that  Mrs.  Fulton  whispered  to  her  that  she  had 
better  go  and  change  the  injured  dress.  Walter 
and  her  father  laughciat  her ;  while  Lewis  fixed 
his  dark  eyes  for  an  instant  on  her  blushing 
face,  then  looked  verv  earnestly  into  his  coffee 
cup,  and  left  his  breakfast  half  finished. 

Later  in  the  day,  when  the  visit  to  Margaret 
was  paid,  and  Walter  left  very  contentedly  read¬ 
ing  aloud  to  her,  tho  doctor  surprised  Bella 
Fulton  in  her  father's  library,  and  having  pro- 
vente'1  her  first  impulse  from  being  carried  out, 
soon  had  her  in  deep  conversation.  There  was 
a  great  charm  for  Lewis  Flemming  in  the  artless 
girl’s  fearless  simplicity,  and  ho  thought  with  a 
shudder  of  the  time  that  might  come  when  she 
would  be  as  cold,  as  superficial,  as  fashionable  as 
those  whom  he  had  met  in  the  society  of  his 
native  city. 

“  What  a  delightful  task  to  teach  this  beauti¬ 
ful  girl  to  love,  to  win  her  innocent,  trusting 
heart,  to  render  one's  self  necessary  to  her  very 
existence,  and  then  to  spend  a  life  time  with 
such  a  companion.  Too  gentle  and  loving  to 
be  exacting  and  overbearing,  too  truthful  not  to 
warn  those  she  loves  of  danger  in  their  path.” 
Thus  soliloquized  Lewis  Flemming,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  his  companion  surmised  what  was  occupy¬ 
ing  his  thoughts,  for  she  blushed  and  turned 
away  from  his  seurcliing  look. 

“Bella!”  The  doctor  had  dropped  the 
formal  Miss  that  usually  prefixed  her  name. 

“  Bella,  I  have  had  a  pleasant  visit  here,  and 
not  a  little  am  I  indebted  to  your  kindness  for 
the  same.  May  I  hope  that  when  I  am  gone  you 
will  not  forget  me;  that  you  will  sometimes  re¬ 
member  our  pleasant  conversations,  and  read  the 
books  I  have  asked  you  too,  for  my  sake  ?” 

“  I  never  forget  my  friends ;  I  am  very  glad 
you  have  enjoyed  yourself,  and  I  will  certainly 
try  to  improve.  I  have  been  a  spoiled  child  all  . 
my  life,  Mr.  Flemming,  and  because  I  did  not 
love  study,  mama  allowed  me  to  play  in  tho 
garden,  and  run  singing  about  the  hom»c  all  the 
time  I  ought  to  have  been  in  the  school  room.  I 
know  I  am  very  ignorant,  and  Cousin  Walter 
despises  roe  for  it,  but  I  mean  to  do  better  for 
the  future,  and  show  him  some  day  that  I  am  not 
so  great  a  dunce  as  he  seems  to  think  me." 

“  My  dear  child,  your  cousin  has  a  very  high 
opinion  of  yon ;  and  I  am  sure  you  never  could 
imagine  that  I  thought  you  ignorant.  I  only 
recommended  some  reading  that  I  thought  you 


■  had  overlooked,  and  which  I  knew  you  woult 
feel  interested  in.” 

“Please  don’t  say  anything  more  about  it.  1 

■  am  quite  certain  I  have  a  great  deal  to  learn ;  fo 
when  Cousin  Sophia  was  here  last  time  fron 
Few  York,  I  heard  her  tell  mama  that  sh< 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  mo ;  that  I  was  as  igno 
rant  as  a  little  Hottentot,  and  she  hoped  I  would 
not  come  to  the  city  until  she  was  married  and 
away.” 

“  That  was  very  flattering  to  you,  certainly 
but  was  Cousin  Sophia  very  accomplished  ?" 

“  0,  vciy ;  she  used  to  sing  nothing  but  Ital 
ian  songs  to  papa ;  and  she  talked  nothing  bui 
German  with  Tan  Brocken ;  and  she  always 
corrected  young  Duncey's  Greek  translations. 
Bnt  here  comes  Cousin  Walter,  and  I  mast  run 
away.  0, 1  wish  I  knew  as  much  as  Cousin 
Sophia,  and  then  he  would  not  laugh  at  me.” 

“And  lam  very  thankful  you  don’t,"  mur¬ 
mured  the  doctor,  as  she  disappeared  from  tho 
room.  “  But  there,  what  a  fool  I  am,  it  fs  Wal¬ 
ter  sho  loves,  and  I  have  been  dreaming  all 
manner  of  impossibilities.  I  suppose  I  am 
doomed  to  old  bachelorhood,  and  must  resign 
myself  to  fate.” 

And  so,  rather  unhappy  and  dissatisfied,  tho 
friends  went  from  C - .  Lewis  with  the  con¬ 

viction  that  tho  girlish,  beautiful  Bella  loved  his 
friend;  Walter  no  less  certain  that  Margaret 
Dudley  was  deeply  attached  to  the  kind  and 
handsome  doctor.  Neither  did  those  who  staid 
behind  feel  quite  easy  as  to  the  result  of  the 
visit. 

True,  Margaret  Dudley  had  passed  the  most 
trying  parts  of  her  euro  with  firmness  and  cour¬ 
age,  and  was  now  likely  to  enjoy  the  I>eauties  of 
summer  as  she  had  not  done  for  several  years. 
But  Mrs.  Dudley,  while  sho  rejoiced  at  her 
child’s  recovery,  sighed  when  she  saw  the  new 
light  that  burned  in  Margaret’s  brown  eyes,  and 
felt  that  her  daughter  for  tho  first  time  had  a 
secret  sho  was  unwilling  to  impart  to  her.  Like 
Walter,  she  believed  that  her  child  cherished  a 
secret  passion  for  Lewis  Flemming,  and  rightly 
judging  that  ho  entertained  none  other  than  a 
friendly  regard  for  his  fair  patient,  she  trembled 
at  the  consequences  to  her  delicate  and  sensitive 
daughter. 

Mrs.  Fulton  truly  joined  with  her  friend  in 
rejoicing  over  tho  benefits  derived  from  her 
plans ;  but  at  the  same  time  her  heart  whispered 
that  those  plans  had  signally  failed,  as  far  as  her 
own  interest  was  concerned.  Mrs.  Fulton  was 
ambitious  for  her  child,  as  most  fond  mothers 
arc ;  but  she  had  an  instinctive  dread  of  letting 
her  open-hearted  husband  know  what  she  hud 
been  plotting  about,  and  consequently  there 
seemed  something  like  a  secret  weighing  on  her 
mind ;  and  having  been  in  tho  habit  of  telling 
her  James  every  little  thought  heretofore,  such  a 
secret  was  hard  to  hear,  and  Mrs.  Fulton  felt 
decidedly  ill  at  easo. 

i  wi  iuuu  Bc’nu,  unconscious  oi  wnnt  nau 
changed  her,  felt  sad  and  dispirited ;  the  house 
seemed  lonely,  and  oven  her  interest  in  dear 
Maggie’s  recovery  failed  to  arouse’bc^froih  the 
apathetic  indifference  that  had  taken  the  place  of 
her  accustomed  gaycty.  It  added  a  deeper  pang 
to  Mrs.  Fulton’s  self-reproach  every  time  she 
looked  on  the  changed  countenance  of  her  dar¬ 
ling;  and  unlike  Mrs.  Dudley,  she  was  in  con¬ 
stant  fear  lest  Bella  would  some  day  tell  her  tho 
dread  secret  sho  plainly  saw  was  preying  on  her 
health  and  spirits.  And  so  for  ono,  two,  three 
months,  our  friends  remained  in  error;  anxious 
and  fearful  lest  their  error  should  be  confirmed, 
yet  not  courageous  enough  to  seek  explanations. 

Margaret  Dudley  was  able  once  more  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  in  her  pleasant  garden,  and 
though  yet  lame  when  tho  June  roses  were  in 
bloom,  she  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  spend 
hours  in  the  open  air ;  where  with  the  assistance 
of  many  willing  hands,  she  amused  herself  by 
making  the  old  house  a  perfect  paradise  of  beau¬ 
ty.  Drooping  vines  were  lifted  up,  and  made  to 
adorn  instead  of  disfigure;  the  graceful  sumachs 
and  acacias  were  trimmed  and  supported ;  old 
flowers  were  removed,  and  new  ones  planted, 
until  strangers  stopped  to  gaze  at  the  accumulated 
loveliness,  and  wonder  who  was  so  happy  as  to 
dwell  in  such  a  bower. 

July  came,  and  with  it  the  news  that  Cousin 
Walter  and  Lewis  Flemming  were  about  to  stun 
for  Europe,  the  health  of  the  former  not  being 
very  good,  and  the  latter  having  wearied  of  his 
lonely  bachelor  homo.  Farewell  letters  came  to 
C - ;  bat  little  mention  was  made  of  the  in¬ 

mates  of  the  old  house,  and  Mrs.  Fulton  felt 
surprised  that  Walter  should  have  so  readily 
forgotten  people  in  whom  he  appeared  so  much 
interested. 

Margaret  also,  who  as  a  privileged  friend, 
listened  to  the  contents  of  his  epistle,  felt  disap¬ 
pointed,  though  long  schooled  to  suffer,  and 
mourned  over  the  destruction  of  hopes  she  had 
fondly  cherished.  Her  sorrow,  however,  gave 
way  to  surprise  on  receiving  a  package  of  beau¬ 
tiful  books,  and  a  kind  note  containing  a  friendly 
farewell,  and  some  hints  that  were  perfectly 
enigmatical  to  her.  What  could  ho  mean  by 

regretting  that  ho  had  ever  visited  C - ,  and 

hinting  at  wishes  that  could  never  be  gratified  ? 
As  it  was  evident  he  had  not  expected  her  to 
answer  h:s  letter,  she  had  no  means  of  finding 
out  what  he  meant,  anil  was  obliged  to  content 
herself  with  the  reflection  that  some  day  he  would 
return,  and  then  perhaps  all  would  be  explained. 

“  If  he  loves  me,”  and  Margaret  more  than 
suspected  the  truth,  “  if  he  loves  me,  rime  will 
make  no  change,  and  we  may  yet  l>c  happy.” 

But  it  was  weary  waiting,  especially  when  she 
felt  that  he  was  under  some  mistake  in  resjwct  to 
her  feelings  for  another;  and  Margaret  Dudley, 
spite  her  philosophical  patience,  was  far  from 
happy. 

Bella  Fulton  felt  keenly  the  disappointment, 
of  not  seeing  her  friends,  ere  they  went  away; 
but  she  kept  Lewis  Fleming’s  letter  to  her 
father,  and  pursued  her  self-imposed  studies  with 
redoubled  energy. 

That  summer  was  an  unusually  gay  one  in 

C - ,  and  numerous  families,  who  could  not  or 

would  not  go  altogether  away  from  the  neigh¬ 
boring  city,  sought  pleasant  homes  in  our  beau¬ 
tiful  town,  where  the  luxury  of  fresh-air  sea¬ 


bathing  could  be  procured  at  less  expense,  and 
with  less  sacrifice  of  comfort. 

In  consequence  of  this  influx  of  visitors,  pic¬ 
nics  flonrished,  and  rural  festivals  were  the  rage 

in  C - that  summer.  Beaux,  who  had  never 

condescended  to  look  on  anything  l>m  broad¬ 
cloth,  lounged  about  in  brown  Holland  and  nan¬ 
keen;  and  belles,  who  in  the  city  would  have 
been  shocked  at  anything  less  than  n  twentr- 
dollar  hat,  was  seen  in  our  streets  in  gingham 
sun-bonnets.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they 
hud  not  also  costly  India  muslins,  Paris  gloves, 
and  expensive  jewelry;  but  the  sun-bonnets 
were  undeniably  rural,  and  gave  the  wearers  an 
idea  that  they  were  picturesquely  rustic.  v 

Bella  Fulton,  as  the  sole  heiress  of  her  father’s 
large  fortune,  was  an  object  of  considerable  at¬ 
traction  to  many  of  tho  city  fashionables,  and 
was  flattered  and  caressed  enough  to  have  turned 
the  head  of  any  other  girl.  But  childish  and 
inexperienced  as  she  seemed,  there  was  more 
sense  in  that  little  head  than  most  people  gave 
her  credit  for. 

True,  she  talked  and  laughed  with  joang 
gentlemen,  until  their  mothers  shook  their  heads 
nnd"  feared  sho  was  a  sad  little  flirt,”  and  even 
her  own  mother  felt  uneasy;  but  Mr.  Fulton 
said : 

“Lctthc  child  enjoy  herself;  sho  has  not  the 
least  inclination  to  bo  sentimental,  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  she  has  recovered  her  spirits.” 

And  so  she  went  to  picnics,  and  sailing-parties 
and  riding-parties,  nnd  young  ladies  looked  en¬ 
viously  at  her  and  wondered  she  could  “  laugh 
so  loud,”  and  thought  “all  those  long  curb 
must  lie  horribly  troublesome,  besides  looking  so 
babyish,"  forgetting  to  state  that  they  would 
have  given  half  their  trinkets  to  have  just  such 
beautiful  troublesome  curls. 

But  Bella  never  stopped  to  think  that  anybody 
envied  her,  or  called  her  a  little  flirt,  or  told  their 
young  gentleman  friends  that  site  wus  “  nothing 
but  a  doll ;”  not  she.  Sho  enjoyed  the  passing 
pleasures  with  an  earnestness  that  was  unknown 
1  to  her  more  worldly  and  pleasure-sated  friends, 
and  which  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  ladies 
and  tho  admiration  of  the  gentlemen. 

“  What  fair  lady  do  you  eseort  this  after¬ 
noon?”  inquired  Miss  Julia  Scoffield  of  her 
brother  Charles,  as  they  sat  together  in  tho  par¬ 
lor  of  the  hotel  where  they  and  a  large  party  of 
■  friends  boarded. 

“Miss  Fulton,  of  course,” was  the  laconic 
answer. 

'  a. uiiu  i  a w  any  '  of  course*  aooui  it;  iiui  ii 
she  is  going  with  you,  do  entreat  her  to  put  those 
long  yellow  ringlets  out  of  sight.  The  child  looks 
a  perfect  fright  with  her  hair  hanging  about  her 
eyes  in  that  wild  fashion.” 

“Out  of  temper — eh,  Julia?”  laughed  young 
Scoffield,  as  he  finished  tying  up  a  bouquet  of 
beautiful  roses  he  hnd  been  very’  earefully  ar- 
rnnging  for  the  last  half  hour.  "  You  arc  not  tho 
only  one  who  would  like  to  hide  Bella  Fulton's 
long  curls  and  her  bright  eyes,  too,  for  that 
matter.” 

“  What  «  tho  matter,  Frank  ?  You  seem  out 
of  temper,”  said  Mrs.  Stevens  to  her  son,  as  ho 
threw  himself  on  the  sofa  of  tho  room  where  the 
family  were  sitting. 

Mr.  Stevens  and  his  daughters  looked  up,  and 
ono  of  the  latter  exclaimed : 

“  0,  Frank  is  only  put  out  because  Charley 
Scoffield  was  before  him,  and  secured  Bell  Ful¬ 
ton  for  tho  afternoon  ride.” 

Miss  Augusta  Stevens  raised  her  head  lan¬ 
guidly  from  tho  sofa  pillow,  and  looked  with  a 
sort  of  faint  wonder  at  her  brother. 

"What  can  you  see  in  that  little  rustic, 
Frank  ?  She  is  so  perfectly  unrestrained  in  her 
manner,  that  lam  in  misery  all  tho  time  she  is 
near  me.  In  fact,  she  is  more  than  ray'  nerves 
can  bear.” 

Miss  Augusta  raised  her  scented  handkerchief 
and  inhaled  tho  perfume  with  an  air  that  would 
havo  made  Bella  laugh,  had  she  been  present. 

“  I  fancy  there  are  more  than  you  in  C - 

who  are  *  in  misery  ’when  she  is  present,”  rather 
maliciously  laughed  Helen  Stevens,  who,  being 
“engaged,”  did  not  fear  the  young  girl's  be¬ 
witching  beauty. 

“  Sho  seems  too  much  inclined  to  be  a  flirt  to 
please  me,”  said  the  mother,  who  sympathized 
with  her  son’s  disappointment  and  felt  angry 
with  the  cause  of  it. 

“  Fot  a  bit  of  it,  mother.  She  docs  not  care 
for  any  one  particularly,  nnd  tries  to  treat  them 
all  alike.  She  is  as  artless  as  a  child,  nnd  enters 
into  anything  with  the  eagerness  of  a  child.  She 
does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  flirt.” 

“  You  may  well  call  her  a  child,  Helen,"  said 
Miss  Augusta.  “  I  went  there,  the  other  day, 
and  found  her  going  into  ccstnries  over  n  new 
dress  that  had  just  arrived  from  the  city.  You 
would  hare  thought  that  she  had  never  had  a 
dress  in  her  life  before.  I  was  fairly  sickened ; 
such  a  fuss,  and  such  kissing  her  mother,  and  all 
about  a  blue  muslin  dress.” 

Miss  Augusta  curled  her  Hp  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  deep  scorn,  and  appeared  not  to  hear  her 
father’s  speech  about  its  “  being  quite  a  treat  to 
find  somebody  no w-a-d ays  who  acted  naturally, 
and  knew  what  gratitude  wits." 

But  our  beaux  and  Wiles  might  have  spared 
themselves  anxiety’  on  this  particular  day,  for  wo 
were  not  allowed  the  privilege  of  seeing  Miss 
Bella  Fulton  in  her  “hat  and  habit,”  that  young 
lady  being  deeply  engaged  in  condoling  and 
comforting  Mrs.  Dudley  and  her  daughter ;  and 
even  Charley  Scoffield  could  not  be  angry  with 
her,  when  she  so  earnestly  begged  pardon  for 
lisoppoin ting  him  and  fastened  one  of  his  beau¬ 
tiful  rose-buds  in  her  hair. 

Letters  had  arrived  that  morning  from  Cousin 
Walter;  and  after  describing  the  voyage  nnd 
icnsations  on  beholding  “  Old  England,"  and 
nnny  other  items,  he  proceeded  to  inform  them 
hat  he  had  met  with  somc.Wly  who  ho  more 
han  half  suspected  would  turn  out  to  be  Mrs. 
Dudley's  missing  son. 

“  We  found  him  at  the  hospital,”  be  wrote, 
‘whither Lewis  would  have  me  go  with  him; 
rod  truly  I  shall  never  regret  the  violence  done 
o  ray  feelings,  if  my  vidt  should  be  the  mean*  I 
»f  restoring  dear  Margaret  her  brother.  Bat  at 
tresent,  I  scarcely  know  whether  to  give  you  p 
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permission  to  tell  them  or  not,  so  slight  is  the 
hope  Lewis  has  that  he  will  recover,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  there  is  yet  a  doubt  that  he  is  the  right 
person.  ‘Call  me  John, 'ho  answered,  when  I 
entreated  him  to  tell  me  his  name;  'I  have  no 
right  to  disgrace  another.'  He  is  fearfully  de¬ 
sponding,  and  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  been 
very'  wild,  very  unfortunate,  and  is  now  ashamed 
and  discouraged.  If  any  one  can  do  him  good, 
Lewis  can ;  and  as  we  have  removed  him  to  our 
own  rooms,  he  is  with  him  day  and  night.  He 
is  very  like  Margaret,  and  I  believe  it  was  that 
that  first  attracted  our  attention  to  him." 

It  needed  all  Bella  Fulton’s  persuasions  to  in¬ 
duce  her  mother  to  show  this  letter  to  Mrs.  Dud¬ 
ley  ;  and  when  she  sa\v  the  effect  of  it,  she 
almost  repented  having  dono  so.  The  poor 
mother's  excitement  was  so  great,  as  to  make  her 
quite  ill ;  and  all  her  comfort  appeared  to  be  in 
reading  again  and  again  the  words  of  hope, 
pressing  the  insensible  paper  to  her  lips,  and 
passionately  exclaiming — “  My  son !  my  son !" 

It  was  soon  decided  that  both  Margaret  and 
her  mother  should  write,  sending  the  letters  to 
Walter's  care;  but  it  was  long  before  Bella 
could  induce  the  former  to  put  h  line  into  her 
letter  for  Walter's  self,  and  then  nothing  but  the 
argument "  it  is  the  least  you  can  do,  Maggie, 
to  thank  him,  when  ho  feels  so  interested  about 
you,”  would  have  conquered  her  scruples.  But 
had  Margaret  Dudley  seen  with  what  delight  that 
little  line  was  read,  und  how  fervently  it  was 
kissed,  she  would  not  have  repented  so  heartily 
having  consented  to  humor  Bella. 

But  who  could  refuse  the  little  beauty  any¬ 
thing?  Certainly  not  her  parents — even  ;whcn 
she  asked  them  to  invite  Mrs.  Dudley  and  Mar¬ 
garet  to  spend  the  winter  with  them  in  the  city. 

“  They  will  be  so  dull  when  we  are  gone,  you 
know,  mama;  and  then  the  old  house,  pretty  as 
it  is  in  summer,  is  but-a  lonely  winter  residence, 
and  I  shall  miss  Maggie  so — wont  you  ask 
them.?” 

And  Mrs.  Fulton  looked  at  her  husband,  who 
smiled  and  nodded.  And  so  it  was  settled ;  and 
Bella  kissed  her  parents  for  thanks,  hut  let  her 
mother  give  the  invitation. 

It  was  long  before  another  letter  arrived,  and 
when  it  did,  thero  was  little  more  to  tell.  The 
stranger  had  still  refused  to  tell  his  name,  but 
looked  so  longingly  at  the  letters,  that  they  had 
given  them  to  him.  Lewis  and  Walter  had  both 
been  ill  with  the  same  fever  that  had  so  stricken 
down  their  young  protege.  They  intended 
going  on  the  continent  for  a  few  months,  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  and,  then  they  wero  coming  home. 

A  winter  evening  in  the  city.  A  beautifully 
furnished  chamber,  in  a  magnificent  house.  Two 
young  girls  dressing  for  a  ball,'  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  a  richly-attired  lady,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  a  skilful  maid. 

I  tliink  we  ought  to  recognize  those  beautiful 
curls,  which,  under  Mademoiselle  Laurie’s  care¬ 
ful  training,  have  a  careless  richness  in  their  pro¬ 
fusion,  even  more  lovely  than  when  they  excited 

the  envy  of  less  fortunate  damsels  at  C - . 

And  Bella  Fulton  herself  is  the  same  as  ever— 
a  trifle  more  sedate,  perhaps,  but  that  may  be 
from"  associating  with  “  that  grave  damsel,  Miss 
Dudley,”  as  some  fun-loving  young  dandy  has 
denominated  "  dear  Maggie ;”  bat  Bella  Fulton 
is  as  joyous  and  light-hearted  as  even  her  fond 
father  could  wish,  and  excites  as  much  admira¬ 
tion  as  even  her  doting  mother  could  expect. 
She  looks  peculiarly  beautiful  on  this  evening, 
and  is  in  a  high  state  of  excitement  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  before  her. 

“  0,  mama !  to  think  of  yonr  keeping  it  so 
secret,  and  getting  these  splendid  dresses  for  us, 
withont  saying  a  word  to  me  about  it!”  And 
she  lifted  up  a  cloud  of  whito  gauzy  fabric  and 
lace,  delicate  and  beautiful  enough  for  a  fairy  to 
wear. 

But  time  was  flying,  and  at  last  they  wero 
ready— the  satin  slippers,  the  spotless  gloves,  the 
lace  handkerchiefs,  the  last  white  buds  placed  in 
Margaret's  dark  braids,  and  the  finishing  knot 
tied  in  Bella’s  snowy  sash. 

“  We  look  like  two  brides — don't  wc,  mama? 
—all  in  white ;  only  that  brides  don't  generally 
have  short  sleeves.” 

Mrs.  Fulton  scanned  the  dresses  critically,  and 
at  last  pronounced  them  perfect;  and  just  then, 
one  of  the  maids  opened  the  door,  and  announced 
the  carriage  ready  and  ‘‘Mr.  Fulton  wanted  the 
ladies  to  come  down ;  he  had  something  to  tell 
them.” 

“Papa  has  got  a  letter  from  Walter,  I  know!” 
exclaimed  Bella,  flying  to  the  door;  then  seeing 
that  her  friend  stood  pale  and  hesitating,  she 
came  back,  and  throwing  her  arm  round  Mar¬ 
garet’s  waist,  begged  her  to  be  calm  and  come 
down  with  her. 

On  entering  the  parlor,  they  beheld  Mrs.  Dud¬ 
ley  seated  ou  tlic  sofa,  with  a  young  man  beside 
her,  his  arm  round  her,  and  her  han.:  clasped  in 
his.  Mr.  Fulton  stood  before  tlio  fire,  and  two 
other  gentlemen  sat  in  the  shadow  of  the  dork 
damask  curtains. 

Margaret  had  entered  in  advance  of  her  friend ; 
no  sooner  did  site  cast  her  eyes  on  the  stranger, 
than  with  a  scream  she  rushed  forward,  and  in 
an  instant  was  in  her  brother's  arms.  Bella, 
completely  overcome  with  astonishment,  stood 
speechless  by  the  door ;  and  not  until  Walter 
had  seized  ono  hand,  and  Lewis  the  other,  did 
she  find  her  voice  to  welcome  them. 

Mr.  Fulton  here  said  something  about  the  car¬ 
riage;  but  Margaret  did  not  wish  to  leave  her 
brother,  and  only  when  the  young  man  promised 
to  go  with  them,  would  Bella  consent  to  accom¬ 
pany  her  mother. 

“  I  have  no  scruples  about  going,  os  ray  old 

friend  Mrs.  A - will  have  a  warm  welcome 

for  me,  even  if  I  do  look  like  a  traveller.  So 
come  along,  Walter — we  shall  be  the  lions  of  the 
evening !” 

Dr.  Fleming  did  not  dance,  but  be  had  the  ] 
more  time  to  watch  Miss  Fulton’s  graceful  figure 
moving  in  the  quadrille,  and  when  it  was  over, 
he  gladly  made  room  for  her  between  her  mother 
and  himself. 

They  wore  in  an  animated  conversation,  when 
a  gentleman  requested  her  to  waltz — a  request 
she  did  not  comply  with. 


“Are  you  not  fond  of  dancing?”  asked 
Lewis,  surprised  at  her  refusal. 

“  Very." 

“  Then  why  refuse  such  a  very  eligible  part¬ 
ner  ?"  he  inquired,  half  jestingly,  half  curious. 

“  I  never  waltz.  Papa  said  once  it  was  not 
what  he  liked,  and  I  have  never  done  it  in  pub¬ 
lic.  I  have  sometimes  at  homo  with  my 
cousins." 

The  doctor  said  no  more,  but  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  his  look  that  more  than  rewarded  her 
for  her  self-denial. 

Bat  Lewis  found  that  ho  could  not  keep  Bella 
to  himself;  and  as  partner  after  partner  claimed 
her  band,  he  left  Mrs.  Fulton  in  conversation 
with  a  friend,  and  went  to  seek  his  host. 

“  Come  over  here  and  look  at  the  belle  of  tho 

evening,”  said  Mrs.  A - ,  as  she  led  him  into 

one  of  tho  deep  windows.  “Is  she  not  lovely? 
Not  quite  so  animated  to-night,  as  usual;  but 
that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at— her  most  devoted 
attendant  has  gone  to  Washington  on  business. 
A  very  handsome  couple  will  Mr.  Seoffield  and 
Miss  Fulton  mako.” 

Mrs.  A - was  a  little  inclined  to  gossip. 

Lewis  Flemming  felt  a  cold  chill  creep  over  him, 
as  he  listoned  to  her  words.  Had  he  learned 
that  she  was  indifferent  to  Walter,  only  to  find 
her  the  betrothed  of  another? 

“Are  they  engaged?"  he  asked,  as  calmly  as 
ho  could. 

“  Not  openly ;  but  then  ho  pays  her  such  at¬ 
tention,  and  Mr.  Fulton  appears  to  think  so 
highly  of  him,  that  few  doubt  it  will  be  a  match 
when  she  i&  old  enough  to  many.  You  know 
she  is  but  a  child  yet.” 

,  That  night,  Lewis  ruminated  long  on  what  he 
had  heard. 

“  Can  it  be  possible,”  ho  asked  himself,  11  that 
I  was  dcceivod  ? — that  her  welcome  meant  no 
more  than  a  friendly  greeting  ?  Surely  my  van¬ 
ity  has  not  so  cruelly  misled  mo.  But  another 
day  shall  decide  my  fate." 

And  firm  in  his  resolution,  Dr.  Flemming 
sought  an  interview  with  Mr.  Fulton  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning;  and  after  it  was  ended,  and 
while  that  gentleman  went  to  communicate  tho 
news  to  his  wife,  he  went  in  search  of  his  lady¬ 
love. 

In  the  library  ho  found  Walter  and  Margaret, 
both  looking  deeply  interested  in  what  they  were 
talking  about;  and  tho  door  having  opened 
noiselessly,  as  all  well-behaved  doors  ought  to 
do,  they  did  not  hear  tho  intruder,  who  withdrew 
feeling  as  if  ho  had  been  guilty  of  ho  hardly 
knew  what. 

His  next  effort  was  more  successful,  for  in  tho 
sitting- room  ne  round  jjeiia,  looking  very  pretty 
and  pensive,  in  a  blue  morning-dress  and  a 
brown  study.  There  was  a  conscious  start  and 
blush,  that  gave  her  suitor  a  wonderful  increase 
of  courage  and  enabled  him  to  state  bis  errand 
in  a  much  more  favorable  manner  than  ho  could 
liave  done,  had  she  received  him  with  o  heartier 
greeting. 

I:  jvpwlfl  qtbc  teo  much  time  to  repeal  all  that 
passed ;  so  my  readers  must  be  contented  when 
I  tell  them  that  Lewis  Flemming,  from  that 
morning,  felt  no  jealous  fears  of  younger  and 
more  fashionable  men,  for  ho  learned  in  that 
conversation  that  his  beautiful  betrothed  had 
loved  him  long  ere  he  dared  avow  his  own 
passion. 

Walter,  too,  was  happy  in  the  knowledge  of 
Margaret’s  long-concealcd  preference;  and  Mrs. 
Dudley  no  longer  had  to  complain  of  secrets  be¬ 
ing  kept  from  her,  as  tho  happy  lovers  made  no 
mystery  about  their  engagement. 

Mrs.  Fulton  felt  some  little  astonishment  in 
learning  whom  Bella  had  chosen,  and  expressed 
I  her  fears  lest  the  difference  in  their  ages  should 
interfere  with  their  happiness. 

“Seventeen  and  thirty  arc  a  long  distance 
apart,  my  dear  James.  I  should  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  pleased,  if  she  had  chosen  Walter.' 

“Far  better  as  it  is,  Mary.  Bella’s  inexpe¬ 
rience  needs  a  guide.  Lewis  loves  a  gentle  dis¬ 
position  sucli  as  I  am  happy  to  say  our  child  has 
become,  under  our  judicious  training.  I  have  . 
my  hope  that  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  Dr. 
Flemming  wall  look  back  with  as  much  cause  for  | 
rejoicing  as  I  have.” 

A  little  flattery  is  very  useful,  sometimes.  I 
Mrs.  Fulton  said  nothing  more  against  her  , 
daughter’s  choice ;  and  when  the  business  part  I 
of  the  arrangements  was  settled,  they  felt  a  little  ; 
pardonable  pride  at  the  wealth  of  which  her  | 
child  would  become  mistress. 

As  for  Bella  herself,  she  never  gavo  a  thought  | 
to  her  lover’s  property,  or  consequence  in  the 
world ;  and  all  the  request  she  ever  mado  was,  I 
that  they  might  have  a  summer  residence  in  . 

C - "  near  mama  and  Walter  and  Maggie.”  | 

But  first  the  fair  young  bride  must  bo  pre*  ; 
sonted  to  her  husband’s  stately  mother  and  stylish  I 
sisters,  who  though  rather  scandalized,  at  first, 
at  Lewis’s  childlike  wife,  ended  by  yielding  her 
the  love  that  none  could  withhold.  Costly  and 
beautiful  were  the  presents  they  bestowed  on 
their  new  relative,  and  well  repaid  did  they  fed 
by  Bella's  warmly  expressed  gratitude. 

After  Margaret’s  marriage,  Mrs.  Dudley  con¬ 
tinued  to  dwell  in  the  old  house  with  her  son, 
whose  delicate  health  and  low  spirits  made  a 
quiet  residence  desirable.  To  Mr.  Fulton,  tho 
young  man  was  invaluable  ns  a  penman,  and  his 
services  were  liberally  rewarded  by  the  generous 
merchant.  Margaret  spends  a  great  portion  of 
her  time  at  her  old  home,  and  Mrs.  Dudley  has 
become  so  much  attached  to  tho  little  Walter, 
that  the  young  couple  have  serious  thoughts  of 
going  lo  reside  with  her  altogether. 

Bella  Flemming  scarcely  looks  a  day  older 
than  she  did  at  her  marriage,  and  Lewis  insists 
on  her  wearing  her  hair  in  curls  as  she  did  when 
he  first  saw  her.  They  are  very  happy,  end 
even  Mrs.  Fulton  is  obliged  to  confess  that,  in 
spite  of  the  difference  in  their  ages,  they  blend 
admirably.  Lewis  knows  that  his  little  wife 
loves  to  dress  well,  and  he  delights  to  surprise 
her  with  magnificent  presents  of  apparel  and 
jewelry,  and  she  says  he  has  the  best  taste  in  the 
world.  Their  house  is  the  perfection  of  elegance 
and  comfort,  and  they  enjoy  the  manifold  bless¬ 
ings  that  have  been  bestowed  on  them  with 
thankfulness,  ever  mindful  of  tho  wants  of  chore 
whose  lot  has  not  been  cast  in  such  flowery  paths. 
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damned;  and  I’m  not  the  man  to  shorten  the 
few  hours  he  has  left  him.  I  know,  I  feel— 1 
ought  to  act  otherwise;  but  I  was  always  a 
soft-natured  fool;”  then  addressing  himself  to 
the  stranger,  he  added,  “Mr.  Glen— Dwarrys, 
I  mean — pray  sir,  be  composed;  it  is  ill  griev¬ 
ing  for  what  can’t  be  remedied.  Poor  fellow, 
he  hears  me  not;  well,  it  can’t  be  helped — but, 
from  my  soul,  I  pity  him.” 

It  is  easy  to  pity  those  who  no  longer  have 
it  in  their  power  to  affect  our  interest  or 
wound  our  self-love.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
pity  is  but  contempt  with  its  sharp  edge 
taken  off — a  flattering  conviction  of  our  own 
strength  and  our  adversary’s  weakness;  of  our 
triumph  and  his  humiliation. 


‘‘Pity!”  said  the  stranger,  harping  on 
Evan's  last  words,  and  staring  wildly  about 
him,  ‘‘who  talks  of  pity?  Pity  for  a  convict¬ 
ed  murderer!  Nay,  never  start,  man,  as  if 
you  had  only  just  now  discovered,  that  I  was 
an  assassin.  Could  you  not  see  ‘fratricide’ 
branded  on  my  brow?  Why,  my  own  glass 
has  shown  it  to  me  daily  these  eighteen  years 
past!” 

As  he  said  these  words,  his  eye  happened 
to  fall  on  the  yellow  mouldering  skull  which 
Evans  still  retained  in  his  hand.  ‘‘Hah!”  he 
continued,  ‘‘that  fiend’s  face  again.  Grin¬ 
ning  too,  and  from  malice!  Away  with  it, 
sir,  away;  the  very  sight  chills  me  to  the  bone;” 
and  wresting  it  from  the  attorney’s  grasp,  he 
dashed  it  on  the  floor,  and  with  the  frenzied 
rage  of  one  possessed,  ground  it  to  atoms  be¬ 
neath  his  tread.  '  ' 

Cut  this  paroxysm  was  too  violent  to  last 
long;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  as  if. ashamed  of 
such  an  outbreak  in  the  presence  of  the  man 
whom  of  all  others  he  had  most  detested,  he 
observed  in  a  more  placid  tone,  with  some¬ 
thing  of  his  usual  hauteur,' ‘‘I  am  not  apt  to 
be  thus  unmanned,  Mr.  Evans,  but  your  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  dreadful  secret  which  I  had 
hoped  would  have  been  buried  with  me  in  that 
grave  to  which  I  am  fast  hastening,  has  called 
up  recollections  which  it  maddens  me  even 
to  think  of  I  ask  not  when,  or  by  what  means 
you  made  this  discovery;  enough  for  me  to 
know  that  you  have  made  it,  and  that  in  re¬ 
venge  for  fancied  affronts,  you  have  resolved 
on  denouncing  me  to  the  world.  Speak,  sir, 
is  it  not  so?” 

“Such  was  my  intention,”  said  the  attorney, 
‘‘but — but — nay,  d — n  it,  what’s  the  use  of 
mincing  matters — in  one  word,  then,  Mr. 
Glen — Dwarrys,  I  mean1 — I  am  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  in,  what  you  call,  a  predicament.  Duty 
pulls  me  one  way,  humanity  another.  Duty 
says,  ‘give  him  to  justice;’  humanity,  ‘leave 
him  to  himself,  for  his  days  are  already  num¬ 
bered;’  and  I  much  fear — that  is  to  say,  I  am 
quite  positive,  that  humanity  will  get  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  me.” 

While  the  attorney  thus  spoke,  the  stranger 
kept  his  eye  fixed  on  him  with  an  expression 
of  mixed  surprise  and  distrust.  At  length, 
after  a  pause,  during  which  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  room,  as  if  he  were  endeavouring 
to  force  himself  to  some  decisive  line  of  con¬ 
duct,  he  said,  ‘‘I  appreciate  your  forbearance, 
sir,  and  will  prove  to  you  that  I  am  not  wholly 
unworthy  of  it.  As  yet  you  know  but  one 
part  of  my  secret — the  nature  of  the  crime 
committed;  you  are  yet  to  learn  the  extent  of 
the  provocation  received.  Listen  then  to  what 
f  am  going  to  say.  Return  to  this  house  to- 
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morrow  night,  when  I  will  acquaint  you,  Cully 
and  unreservedly,  with  the  whole  sad  story 
of  my  life — ’twill  be  a  dreadful  task,  but  what 
penance, is  too  severe  fora  wretch  like  me? 
— that  after  my  death,  should  you  ever  recal 
me  to  your  mind,  you  may  remember  me  as 
one  who,  great  as  was  his  crime,  deserved 
rather  your  compassion  than  abhorrence.  Will 
you  agree  to  my  proposal?” 

The  attorney  hesitated,  for  the  stranger’s 
manner,  especially  the  emphatic,  and  half- 
sneering  way  in  which  he  pronounced  the 
word  “compassion,”  struck  him  with  dis¬ 
trust. 

‘‘  What,  are  you  afraid?”  exclaimed  the! 
stranger,  mistaking  the  cause  of  his  hesita¬ 
tion. 


“I  have  not  breathed  a  syllable  about  it  to 
a  single  huftian  being.” 

‘‘I  thought  I  heard  a  footstep  on  the  lawn 
under  the  window,”  said  the  stranger — so  ap¬ 
prehensive  an  ear  has  conscience. 

“  ’Tis  merely  the  wind;  the  night  threatens 
a  storm.” 

‘‘Then  ’tis  the  fitter  for  me  to  say  what  I 
have  to  say.  Now  listen,”  continued  the 
stranger,  ‘‘and  be  your  feelings  what  they  may 
be  sure  you  do  not  interrupt  me.  Should  you 
see  me  excited — maddened  even  with  the  re¬ 
collections  you  have  yourself  called  up — take 
no  heed,  for  the  fit  will  soon  pass  off,”  and 
so  saying,  with  a  determined  effort  at  self¬ 
composure,  the  stranger  commenced  as  fol¬ 
lows: — 


“No,”  replied  Evans,  indignantly,  “I  never  |  "My  name,  as  you  have  but  too  truly  sur- 
yet  feared  mortal  man,  least  of  all,  a” — then  mised,  is  Glendovery,  and  I  was  born  in  this 
checking  himself,  he  added,  “I  will  agree  tojvery  house.  My  mother  died  in  giving  me 
your  proposal.”  birth.  I  have  been  told  that  she  was  a  cold, 

“And  you  will  swear  till  to-morrow  night  reserved,  imperious  woman;  and  that  I  re- 
to  preserve  the  strictest  secrecy?”  .  sembled  her  as  closely  in  character  as  in 

‘‘I  will.”  countenance — a  circumstance  to  which  I  al- 


“Then  farewell,  sir,  till  to-morrow  night.”  tribute  my  father’s  early  dislike  to  me,  for  his 
“I  don’t  half  like  his  manner,”  said  Evans,  marriage  having  been  one  of  convenience,  not 
as  lie  closed  the  hall  door,  “for  there’s  some-  love,  was  consequently  a  most  unhappy  one. 
thing  in  the  wild  glare  of  his  eyes  that  con-  My  oldest  recollections  can  carry  me  back  to 
vinces  me  he’s  hall-cracked  at  times.  Well,  no  one  act  of  kindness,  shown  me  by  my 
I  must  be  on  my  guard;  these  moon-struck  father,  who  lavished  all  his  affections  on  my 
fellows  have  all  the  craft  of  the  devil  about  elder  brother — a  jovial,  mettlesome  young 
them.  Egad,  if  he’s  no  care  for  his  own  life,  fellow,  cast  like  himself,  in  the  rudest  mould, 
I  have  for  mine;  so  caution’s  the  word.  Let  and  as  selfish  as  those  are  apt  to  be,  who  from 
me  see;  how  shall  I  proceed?  I  have  it,”  he  their  very  cradle  have  recognised  no  will  but 
added,  after  a  brief  interval  of  cogitation;  their  own.  • 

“now,  if  he  means  me  foul  play  he  shall  find  “In  due  time  we  were  both  sent  to  school 
I  am  his  match.  One  must  not  suffer  for  at  Carmarthen,  where  my  brother  soon  be- 
one?s  good  nature.”  came  a  favourite,  for  commonplace,  joined 

with  animal  spirits  is  ever  popular.  He  was 
chapter  vi.  foremost  in  every  frolic,  and  I  was  rendered 

perpetually  uneasy  by  the  comparisons  which 
But  a  few  hours  had  elapsed  since  the  cir- our  play-mates  were  always  instituting  be- 
cumstances  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  yet  tween  him  and  me.  I  could  not — say  rather, 
what'achange  had  that  brief  period  wrought  I  would  not— join  in  their  pursuits;  I  could 
in  the  stranger’s  appearance!  His  cheeks  not  sympathize  or  exchange  minds  with  them; 
were  drawn  in;  his  white  clammy  forehead  but  lived  moodily  apart  in  a  world  of  my 
seemed  as  though  the  impress  of  the  grave  own,  like  a  hermit  in  his  lone  cell,  conscious 
were  on  it;  there  was  a  strange,  unnatural  °f  possessing  faculties  superior  to  the  herd 
light  in  his  dilated  eye;  and  his  voice  trem-  with  whom  I  was  daily  brought  into  contact, 
bled  from  suppressed  emotion.  Evans  found  These  faculties  I  invigorated  by  hard  study, 
him  as  before,  seated  alone  at  a  table,  on  though  my  reading,  sooth  to  say,  was  desul- 
which  a  lamp  barely  emitted  glimmer  enough  tory,  and  chiefly  of  that  sort  which  quickens 
to  show  the  cheerless  condition  of  the  half-  the  fancy  and  calls  forth  the  passions,  rather 
furnished  apartment.  As  he  entered,  the  than  feeds  or  disciplines  the  judgment.  Yet 
stranger  rose,  and  grasping  him  by  the  arm,  even  study,  which  you  would  suppose  would 
said,  “Are  we  alone  in  this  house?”  have  been  my  blessing,  proved  only  an  added 

“Yes.”  source  of  annoyance.  My  schoolmaster,  like 

“And  no  one  tracked  you  here,  nor  knows  most  provincial  pedagogues,  was  a  conceited 
aught  of  the  subject  of  our  last  night’s-  con-  ignoramus — a  mixture  of  the  pedant,  the  des- 
ference?”  pot,  and  the  sycophant,  who  had  no  notion  of 
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boys  presuming  to  get  on  without  his  help,  or 
acquire  other  knowledge  than  he  could  furnish 
them  with;  consequently  he  was  always  vent¬ 
ing  his  spleen  in  contemptuous  allusions-  to 
my  genius,  which  lie  did  with  the  greater 
relish,  from  having  accidently  made  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  my  brother  was  the  favourite 
son. 

“The  first  serious  shock  my  feelings  ever 
received  was  on  my  return  home  for  the  mid¬ 
summer  holidays.  The  excitement  of  the 
journey,  and  the  utter  change  of  scene  from 
the  dull  discipline  of  a  school,  to  the  compa¬ 
rative  freedom  of  home,  had  kindled  all  my 
more  social  feelings;  and  when  L  entered  my 
father’s  presence,  it  was  with  my  heart  in  niy 
eyes,  and  my  hands  eagerly  stretched  out  to 
receive  his  cordial  grasp.  And  how  was  1 
welcomed?  Not  with  positive  unkindness, 
but  worse' — far  worse — with  quiet  apathy. 
He  coldly  held  out  his  hand,  with  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  hope  that  “school  had  improved 
my  temper;”  while  for  my  brother  he  re¬ 
served  his  warmest  greetings— his  sunniest 
smiles.  Well  do  I  remember  the  bitterness 
of  that  moment!  I  quitted  the  room  with  af¬ 
fected  unconcern;  but  no  sooner  did  I  reach 
my  chamber,  than  all  my  pride  gave  way,  and 
I  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  When  we 
met  again  at  dinner,  I  endeavoured  to  appear 
indifferent,  as  if  my  feelings  had  sustained  no 
blow;  but  -the  very  effort  only  rendered  me 
more  embarrassed;  and  that  which  was  sheer 
sensibility,  was  of  course  attributed  to  sulki¬ 
ness.  Ah,  if  parents  would  but  bear  in  mind 
that  they  never  check  a  generous  feeling  in 
their  children  but  they  quicken  the  growth 
of  a  bad  one,  how  much  shame  and  guilt,  and 
anguish,  would  human  nature  be  spared! 

“About  the  period  of  my  nineteenth  year 
my  father  died,  and  true  to  his  predilections, 
left  his  whole  fortune — which,  by  the  by,  was 
not  much — to  my  elder  brother.  Here  was 
a  blow  to  all  my  prospects!  True,  my  father 
had  exnressed  a  wish  in  his  will  that  a  decent 
provision  should  be  made  for  me,  but  this 
was  optional  with  my  brother;  and  I  could 
not  therefore  but  feel  that  I  was  become  that 
most  abject  of  animals — a  poor  relation,  with¬ 
out  the  means  of  rescuing  myself  from  my 
condition.  My  education  could  not  avail  me. 
It  was  any  thing  but  practical;  but  even  had 
it  been  otherwise,  so  completely  had  my  own 
moody  nature,  aggravated  by  the  neglect  of 
those  who  should  have  been  my  best  friends, 
built  up  a  wall  of  circumvallation  between  me 
and  general  society,  that  I  had  not  the  re¬ 
motest  possibility  of  being  able  to  avail  my¬ 
self  of  such  acquirements  as  I  possessed. 

“A  few  months  after  my  father’s  death,  the 


whole  internal  economy  of  our  household  was 
changed.  The  old  man,  with  all  his  faults, 
had  always  been  hospitable,  but  experience 
had  taught  him  to  temper  discretion  with  li¬ 
berality.  With  my  brother,  it  was  other¬ 
wise.  He  was  a  reckless  spendthrift.  The 
house  was  now  filled  with  fellows  after;  his 
own  heart — strollers,  poachers,  small  far¬ 
mers,  and  the  like — brawny,  hard-drinking, 
bullet-headed  vagabonds,  who  aped  the  vices 
of  the  squirearchy,  without  imbibing  a  tithe 
of  their  redeeming  qualities.  I  would  not 
herd  with  creeping  things  like  these,  and  con¬ 
stant  were  the  disputes  between  my  brother 
and  myself  in  consequence.  I  was  too  proud 
— he  said,  in  his  coarse,  blustering  manner, — 

I  thought  myself  too  good  for  them,  whereas 
there  was  not  one  among  them  all  who  was 
not  twice  as  rich — aye,  and  twice  as  clever 
too  as  myself.  What  was  I  fit  for?  Could  I 
throw  a  line,  or  spear  an  otter — or  shoe  my 
own  horse — or  make  my  own  flies?  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  Why  then  did  I  give  myself  such 
airs? 

“Led  by  this  example,  my  brother’s  com¬ 
panions  made  a  point  of  treating  me,  not  with 
downright  insult — for.  the  ruffians  had  just 
tact  enough  to  see  that  there  was  a  strong 
spice  of  the  devil  in  my  nature — but  with 
petty,  indirect  incivilities,  till  one  evening, 
when,  contrary  to  my  wont,  I  was  seated  at 
table  with  them,  one  of  the  squad,  half-drunk, 
insulted  me  so  grossly,  that  I  rose  from  my 
seat,  and  felled  the  brute  to  earth.  The  whole 
party  was  of  course  in  arms.  My  ' brother 
stormed  and  swore,  but  satisfied  with  my  re¬ 
venge,  I  let  him  sputter  on  as  he  pleased,  and 
next  day  the  thing  was  passed  off  as  a 
dr.unken  frolic,  though  not  without  increasing 
the  estrangement  between  Hugh  and  myself. 

‘‘A  circumstance  occurred  about  this  time 
that  deepened  that  estrangement  to  hatred, 
at  least  on  my  part.  During  my  school-days, 
I  had  formed  one  of  those  fanciful  attach¬ 
ments,  which  boys  are  so  apt  to  give  way  to, 
for  a  young  girl,  the  only  daughter  and  heir¬ 
ess  of  a  widow  of  some  property  at  Caermar- 
then,  who  had  been  acquainted  with  my 
mother,  and  at  whose  house  I  was  a  welcome 
guest  whenever  a  half-holiday  allowed  me  to 
visit  there.  This  acquaintance  I  kept  up  long 
after  my  final  return  home,  and  would  often 
cheer  my  flagging  spirits  by  looking  forward 
to  a  union  with  Charlotte  Lewis,  whose 
mother,  if  she  did  not  absolutely  favour,  did 
not  disapprove  my  advances.  But  my  father’s 
will  soon  dispelled  this  dream,  for  no  sooner 
did  Mrs.  Lewis,  who  was  a  shrewd,  worldly 
woman,  become  acquainted,  with  it,  than  she 
gradually  weaned  her  daughter  from  my  so- 
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ciety.  My  brother  had  some  suspicion  of  know’ — and  he  eyed  me,  as  I.imagined,  with 
this,  but  never  dreamed  of  substituting  him-  a  sneer  of  deliberate  malice, 
self,  until  the  embarrassments  in  which  he  ‘‘1  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  his  look,  but 
was  now  plunged,  compelled  him  to  turn  his  made  no  reply. 


thoughts  to  matrtmofty. 

“Such  was  his  position,  when,  at  a  race-ball 
at  Caermarthen,  he  happened  to  meet  Char¬ 
lotte  Lewis,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  he 
left  school.  He  was  struck  with  her  beauty, 
fascinated  by  her  sprightliness;  and  being  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  mother  as  elder  brothers  usually 
are  on  such  occasions,  proposed  at  once,  and 
was  accepted.  Did  the  weight  of  my  indig¬ 
nation  fall  on  the  girl  for  this  act  of  arch 
coquetry?  •  No;  her  loss  1  could  have  borne, 
for  1  had  long  since  found  out  that  she  was  a 
mere  simpering  boarding  school  automaton 
— one  of  those  pretty  patterns  of  common¬ 
place,-  who  dance,  sing,  paint  flowers  in  al¬ 
bums,  and  languish  over  the  sugary  senti¬ 
mentalities  of  love  talcs  to  convince  them¬ 
selves  that  they  have  a  heart, — but  I  could  not 
bear  my  brother’s  triumph.  It  was  here  the 
shaft  rankled.  Again  he  stood  between  me 
and  the  sunshine.  Was  it  not  enough  that 
he  had  stripped  me  of  my  fortune,  but  he 
must  make  even  hope  itself  a  bankrupt? 
Gentle  natures  might  put  up  with  such  re¬ 
peated  provocations,  but  I  would  not;  and  in 
the  frenzy  of  my  wrath  vowed  a  deadly  re¬ 
venge.  Bear  witness,  ye  moving  imps,  who 
nightly  in  the  thick  darkness  make  your  vi¬ 
sible  presence  felt,  how  sternly  I  have  kept 
my  word! 

“All  was  now  arranged  for  the  marriage, 
which  was  to  take  place  within  the  week. 
My  brother  was  in  high  spirits  at  the  idea — 
so  much  as  to  bear  himself  with  something 
like  courtesy  towards  me;  and  I,  duly  to  keep 
up  appearances,  met  his  advances  half  way. 
We  had  always  indeed  managed  to  keep  our 
difference's  a  secret  from  the  neighbourhood 
— he  from  sheer  indifference,  and  I  from  that 
habit  of  dissimulation  which  a  long  course  of 
ill  treatment  had  taught  me;  and  I  was  now 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  my  reserve. 

‘‘The  evening  but  one  preceding  the  wed¬ 
ding,  as  I  was  seated  alone  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  my  brother  burst  in,  flushed  with  wine, 
full  of  wild  glee,  but  at  the  same  time  in  that 
feverish,  unbalanced  slate  of  mind,  which  the 
slightest  contradiction  is  sufficient  to  stimu¬ 
late  to  fury. 

.“  ‘Huzza,  huzza!’  said  he,  drawing  his 
chair  to  the  table;  ‘give  me  joy,  brother;  all’s 
right — the  lawyers  have  settled  every  thing, 
and  in  two  days  Charlotte  Lewis  will  be — 
now,  don’t  look  so  savage,  Ned.  If  the  girl 
prefers  me  to  you,  it’s  not  my  fault;  besides, 
we  can’t  have,  every  thing  our  own  way, .you 


“‘Come,  come,  Ned;  don’t  be  jealous,  but 
try,  for  once  in  your  life,  to  put  on  a  smiling 
face.  Let  us  sec  if  a  glass  of  wine  won’t  cheer 
you.  Come,  you  shall  drink  my  health, — not 
a  word — by  God  you  shall;  I’ll  have  no  sulks 
to-night.’ 

“In  vain  I  remonstrated,  by  telling  him 
that  he  had  already  had  more  than  enough; 
he  would  take  no  excuse — so  to  prevent  ex¬ 
posing  mysell  by  a  premature  quarrel,  1  gave 
in  to  his  caprices. 

“  No  sooner  had  the  servant  placed  the 
wine  on  the  table,  than  my  brother  drank  off 
two  glasses  in  rapid  succession ;  and  then 
pushing  the  bottle  towards  me,  said,  ‘  Now, 
Ned,  my  boy,  fill  up — no  heel-taps  ;  I  know 
you’r  a  sly  dog,  but>—  capital  !  that’s  well 
toss’d  off;  so,  fill  again, — to  the  brim — to 
the  brim,  for  I  am  going  to  propose  a  toast.’ 

“  ‘And  1  am  ready  to  do  every  justice  to 
it,  provided,’  I  added — lor  I  half  apprehend¬ 
ed  its  import — ‘  it  be  nothing  objectionable.’ 

“  ‘  Objectionable  !  Who  talks  of  objec¬ 
tion  here?  Am  I  not  master  in  my  own 
house  ?’  and  putting  on  an  air  of  drunken 
authority,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  holding 
up  his  bumper,  exclaimed,  ‘  Charlotte 
Lewis  !’ 

“  ‘  Damn  her,’  said  I,  indignantly  turning 
down  my  glass  ;  ‘  never  1’ 

“  ‘  Why,  you' — you — you — beggar  !’  roar¬ 
ed  my  brother,  trembling  and  stuttering  with 
rage;  ‘do  you  refuse  ?’ 

“  ‘  Hah,  beggar  !  Is  it  come  to  this-?’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  beggar  1  Are  you  not  dependent 
on  me  for  every  thing  you  have  in  the  world, 
even  to  the  very  coat  on  your  back  ?’ 

“  ‘  Mean,  blustering  poltroon,  is  it  for 
you  to  boast  of  the  advantages  which  luck 
alone  has  given  you  ?  Had  our  common 
father  done  justice  to  us  both,  you  would 
never  have  dared  to  offer  me  this  insult. 
But  beware,  brother,  it  is  easier  to  raise  the 
devil  than  to  allay  him.’ 

“  ‘  What,  do  you  threaten  too  ?  Take 
that,’  and  staggering  across'  the  table,  the 
ruffian  aimed  a  blow  at  my  head,  which  for 
the  moment  almost  stunned  me. 

“My  first  impulse  was  to  rush  on  him  arid 
tear  him  to  atoms — for  I  felt  as  if  he  would 
have  been  a  mere  reed  in  my  grasp — but  in 
an  instant  I  had  recovered  my  self-possession, 
and  giving  him  a  look  that  pierced  him  even 
through  the  thick  fencings  of  his  drunkenness 
left  the  apartment,  as  tranquilly  to  all  ex- 
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ternal  appearance  as  if  no  dispute  had  taker 
place  between  us. 

“Night  was  now  drawing  on — a  black, 
sultry  night,  charged  with  storm — a  night 
when  the  murderer  wakes  to  count  the  leaden 
hours,  while  conscience  thunders  in  his  ear 
like  the  trump  of  doom.  How  the  wind 
sang  through  the  old  walnut  trees  !  The 
owl  loo  kept  whooping  from  the  grey  belfry, 
and  as  I  paced  alone  across  the  lawn,  me- 
thought  1  heard  a  brother’s  death-knell  in 
her  whoop.  Did  I  strive  to  dispel  this  idea  ? 
Not  so.  I  hugged  it  to  my  bosom  with  all 
the  force  of  conviction.  To  be  scorned 
— pitied — treated  as  a  menial — trampled  on 
as  a  beggar — ay,  ‘  beggar’  was  the  very 
phrase  he  used  !  struck  too — a  Glendovery 
struck,  and  Dy  his  own  i — but  no,  it  cannot 
be,  for  he  is  already  dead.  ‘  Poor  fellow,’  I 
added,  with  bitter  irony,  anticipating  my  re¬ 
venge,  ‘  how  still  he  lies  !  Fie,  brother,  be¬ 
stir  yourself ;  your  bride  is  at  the  altar. 
Alas,  he  hears  me  not !  That  blow  has 
struck  home  to  more  hearts  than  one.’ 

“As  I  re-entered  the  house,  I  met  one  of 
the  servants,  who,  struck,  I  suppose,with  my 
air,  said,  ‘  What  ails  you,  Master  Edward  ?’ 

“  ‘  Nothing — nothing,’  I  replied  carelessly, 
‘but  poor  Hugh,  I  fear,  will  ail  something 
to-morrow,  for  I  never  saw  him  so  intoxi¬ 
cated.’ 

Ay,  the  old  story;  I  have  just  left  him 
fast  asleep  on  the  sofa  ;  pity  he  did  not  take 
your  advice,  and  let  well  alone ;  one  would 
have  thought  his  last  attack  of  apoplexy 
would  have  made  him  more  cautious;  but,  I 
say,  wern’t  you  both  quarrelling  a  short  while 
since  ?’ 

“  ‘  Quarrelling  !  No  !  laughing — shout¬ 
ing-singing — Oh,  we  had  a  rare  half  hour 
of  it.’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  that  I’ll  be  sworn  you  had  ;  but  I 
must  not  stay  gossipping  here,  for  I’ve  got  to 
go  down  to  the  farrier’s  about  your  brother’s 
bay  colt ;  so,  good-night,  Master  Ned,  good¬ 
night,’  and  off  went  the  old  man. 

“  No  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  I  crept  up 
into  my  room,  where  the  very  first  object  on 
which  my  eyes  fell — as  1  live,  sir,  ’tis  the 
fact ! — was  a  long,  sharp-pointed  nail  which 
lay  glittering  in  the  middle  of  the  floor — the 
portrait  of  my  grandfather  which  it  had  up¬ 
held  having  been  taken  down  by  my  desire  that 
very  morning,  in  order  that  the  dusty  frame 
might  be  cleaned.  The  instant  I  caught 
sight  of  this  nail,  I  stood  as  one  spell-bound. 
How  came  it  there?  who  placed  it  there? 
No  matter;  there  it  was.  The  devil  never 
deserts  his  friends  in  a  pinch. 

“  A  murder  was  once  perpetrated  in  Corn 


wall  by  similar  means.  ’Twas  years  since  I 
had  read  the  narrative,  but  now  it  flashed 
vividly  across  my  recollection  with  all  its  de¬ 
tails,  even  down  to  the  minute  circumstance 
of  the  assassin’s  knocking  off  the  brass  head 
of  the  nail,  for  the  more  effectual  purpose  of 
concealment. 

“’Twas  a  bright  idea,  but  crime  is  ever 
fertile  in  expedients. 

'  “  Hark,  what  sound  is  that  ?  .  Fool,  ’tis 
but  the  wind  ;  and  crawling,  meekly,  slowly, 
step  by  step — as  a  beggar  should  do — with 
my  head  turned,  now  to  one  side,  and  now  to 
the  other,  I  stooped,  and  picked  up  the  nail. 
It  had  a  strange  feel,  and  as  1  pressed  its 
sharp  point  against  my  finger,  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  dallying  with  the  fangs  of  a  viper. 

The  hammer  which  had  dislodged  the 
instrument  from  the  wall,  still  lay  on  one  of 
the  chairs.  ‘  Why,  this  is  better  still,’  said 
I,  and  clutching  it  with  a  hurried  grasp, 
while  at  the  same  time,  like  my  prototype  in 
guilt,  I  knocked  off  the  brass-head  of  the 
nail,  I  hid  both  beneath  my  coal,  and  stole 
down  stairs  into  the  room  where'Hugh  still 
lay  sleeping.  A  lamp  stood  on  the  table, 
lighting  up  his  flushed  features.  I  moved 
towards  the  sofa,  firm  of  purpose,  yet  trem¬ 
bling,  nevertheless,  like  an  aspen-leaf,  when, 
just  as  I  was  within  a  yard  of  my  victim,  I 
heard  voices  at  the  door  and  flew  instantly. for 
concealment  behind  the  long  flowing  curtains. 

“  ‘  Had  we  not  better  wake  him  ?’  said  one 
of  the  servants  ;  he  may  have  another  fit 
else,’  at  the  same  time  laying  his  hand  on  the 
door-handle. 

“  ‘  No,’  said  another,  ‘  he  does  not  like  to 
be  disturbed  ;  better  let  him  wake  at' his  own 
hour,’  and  so  saying,  the  speakers  retired  in 
the  direction  of  the  kitchen. 

“  I  waited  till  I  had  heard  the  last  sound  of 
their  retreating  tread,  and  thdn  emerging 
from  my  hiding-place,  bent  over  the  sleeper’s 
body.  All  was  now  hushed  as  death,  except 
the  mouse  shrilly  shrieking  behind  the  wain¬ 
scot  ;  and  as  I  gazed  upon  the  doomed  man 
buried  in  such  deep  repose,  the  recollection 
of  the  still  deeper  one  in  which  1  was  about 
to  plunge  him,  struck  to  my  heart,  and,  for 
the  moment,  I  half  repented  of  my  design. 
But  that  taunt — that  blow  too — that  cursed 
blow — no,  no,  these  were  stains  only  to  be 
wiped  out  by  blood. 

“  While  I  thus  stood,  resolute,  yet  still 
procrastinating,  my  victim  happened  to  mut¬ 
ter  in  a  scornful  tone  of  voice,  blended  with 
laughter,  the  word  ‘  beggar.’ 

“  This  taunt  extinguished  the  last  linger¬ 
ing  spark  of  pity  in  my  breast.  I  was  now 
no  looser  a  man.  but  a  demon.  Do  vou  see 
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me  glaring,  like  a  hungry  tiger,  on  my  vic¬ 
tim  ?  Do  you  set  me  steal  crouching  towards 
him  ?  Now,  now,  i  am  stooping  right  above 
his  head.  The  nail  is  at1  hi?  ear  !  Hark, 
do  you -not  hear  the  fierce,  sudden  strokes  of 
the  hammei — how  the  sharp  iron  goes  crash¬ 
ing  and  grindingthrough  the  skull,  right  into 
the  very  centre  of  the  brain  ?  ’Twas  bravely 
done  ;  was  it  not  ?  And  how  he  stared  !  My 
God,  how  lie  stared!  A  hideous  convulsion 
shook  him  from  head  to  foot;  the  blood 
surged  upwards  to  his  eyes — his  lips — his 
brow — his  cars — everywhere  but  to  that  one, 
well-concealed  little  wound  that  let  out  life  ; 
lie  heaved  a  long,  thrilling  sigh;  then,  lay 
stretched  a  corpse  before  me  ! 

And  here,  in  this  very  room,  where  we 
now  sit  face  to  face — at  this  very  hour — nay, 
in  this  very  spot,’’  continued  the  murderer,  a 
strange  expression  of  half-smothered  fright 
whitening  his  countenance,  “  was  .  that  deed 
perpetrated  !  Can  you  wonder,  then,  that  1 
do  constant  penance  here  r”  Then, breaking 
into  an  hysterical  laugh — “  Penance  !  hah  ! 
hah!  Well  may  hell’s  vaults  ring  with 
laughter  at  such  mockery  ! 

“  No  sooner  was  my  revenge  consummated, 
than  all  the  stormy  passions  of  my  nature  at 
once -subsided,  and  remorse  usurped  their 
place.'  Oil,  the  horrors  of  those  returning 
moments  of  humanity  !  I  slunk  up  stairs  to 
bed,  but  not  to  sleep— no,  not  to  sleep  ;  my 
imagination  was  on  the  rack ;  my  brain 
whirled  round  like  a  mill-wheel.}  I  felt  that  I 
was  on  the  verge  of  madness. 

“  In  this  state,  with  a  burning  sense  of  suf¬ 
focation  besides,  as  if  some  bony,  skeleton 
fingers  were  clutching  at  tny  throat,  I  flew 
for  relief  to  the  window.  But  this  only  ag¬ 
gravated  my  torments.  Ghastly  shapes 
seemed  careering  in  mid-air;  the  atmos¬ 
phere  smelt  of  blood  ;  and  a  voice,  heard 
far  above  the  sounding,  organ-like  roll  o( 
the  thunder,  demanded  my  brother  at  my 
hands.  Conscience-stricken  I  returned  to 
my  couch,  Where  I  lay  cowering  beneath  the 
clothes,  wishing  each  hour  might  be  my 
last.  Once  in  my  agony  I  clasped  my  hands 
in  prayer,  but  scarcely  had  I  muttered  a  few 
indistinct  words,  when  a  low  mocking  laugh 
rung  in  my  ear,  and  close  beside  me  stood 
— my  brother  !  What,  was  I  indeed  no 
murderer  ?  I  looked  again.  The  shape  was 
gone.  Gone!  Oh  no;  brothers  should 
stick  close  to  each  other,  and' mine  never 
quits— ah,  ’tis  there  again  !  ■  Away,  pale 
shade,  away  !”  And  staring  wildly  about 
him,  the  stranger  waved  off  some  form  that 
seemedhovering  at  his  elbow. 

Evans  was  too  much  shocked  to  say  a  word; 


The  murderer’s  narrative  seemed  absolutely 
to  have  frozen  his  blood. 

11  Mr.  Glendovery,”  he  at  length  stam¬ 
mered  out,  ‘‘  for  God’s  sake,  sir,  be” - 

l<  Glendovery!  Who  calls  Glendovery? 
My  name  is  Cain.  Look  here — here”- — dash¬ 
ing  his  double  fists  against  his  forehead — - 
“see,  the  name  is  written  here,  traced  in 
burning  characters  by  God’s  own  hand” 

“  Pray,  sir,  1  entreat — I  implore  you,  be 
composed” - 

“  Again!  that  voice  again!  Ah!  too  well 
I  know  that  voice!  I  have  heard  it  in  the 
still  moonlight ;  amid  storm  and  calm  ;  by 
day  and  night  :  on  land  and  sea  ;  and  yet 
once  more — oh,  my  brain — my  brain!” 

The  wretched  man  here  made  a  pause,  his 
self-control,  which,  with  the  stern  energy 
peculiar  to  his  character,  he  had  managed  to 
keep  in  tolerable  check  up  to  this  moment, 
having  now  wholly  deserted  him.  He  cov¬ 
ered  his  face  with  his  spread  hands,  while 
his  fingers  worked,  and  his  shoulders  heaved, 
as  if  under  the  influence  of  an  epileptic  fit.  In 
a  briefer  space-,  however,  than  would  have 
been  supposed  the  convulsion  passed  ofT,  and 
motioning  Evans — who  was  again  beginning, 
to  offer  consolation — to  silence,  he  resumed 
in  a  more  tranquil  lone,  as  follows : — 

CHAPTER.  VII. 

“I  pass  by  the  discovery,  with  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  connected  with  it,  o!  my  bro¬ 
ther’s  death:  enough  to  state  that  it  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  apoplexy,  brought  on  by  habitual, 
intemperance,  and  that  the  bitter  agony  I 
testified  on  the  occasion  was  charitably  laid 
to  the  score  of  my  fraternal  affection. 

“On  the  day  after  the  funeral,  at  which, 
had  the  slightest  suspicion  existed,  I  should 
infallibly  have  betrayed  myselt,  l  sent  ior 
your  father,  and  on  the  pretext  that  excess 
of  grief  would  notallow  me  to  continue  longer 
in  a  scene  fraught  with  such  heart-rending 
recollections,  I  disposed  of  the  Manor-House 
and  the  few  remaining  acres  attached  to  it 
for  little  more  than  half  their  value,  and  just 
waiting  till  the  transfer  was  completed,  post¬ 
ed  off  for  the  metropolis,  with  the  firm  in¬ 
tention  of  never  again  setting  foot  in  the 
principality. 

“  Arrived  in  London,  I  plunged  into  every 
species  of  dissipation.  But  in  vain.  Nothing 
had  power  to  allay  the  settled  fever  of  my 
mind.  In  the  midst  of  society  I  was  perpe¬ 
tually  haunted  by  an  apprehension  of  dis¬ 
covery;  not  a  random  glance  was  directed 
towards  me  but  I  fancied  a  shrewd  signifi¬ 
cance  lurked  beneath  it;  the  laugh  and  the 
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jest  rung  in  my  ears  like  an  insult;  reserve  refined  qualities  of  her  mind,  or  the  faultless 
alarmed  me;  frankness  seemed  a  snare  to  beauty  of.  her  countenance?  The  latter  was 
draw  me  out ;  in  short,  I  felt  safe  only  when  full  of  witchery  in  every  phase  of  its  expres- 
alone,' — yet,  when  alone,  I  was  most  miscra-  sion.  At  times  1  persuaded  myself  that  she 
hie,  for  then  the  spectre  Memory  came  stalk-  looked  most  lovely  when  most  serious ;  but 
ing  forth  among  the  haunted  ruins  of  my  then  she  would  smile,  and  shake  conviction 
mind;  and  hope,  fancy,  feeling,  all  that  lends  by  that  new  fascination.  Her  eyes  were  Ma- 
sunshiuc  to  life,  and  wings  to  lime,  drooped  donna-like  in  their  meek  character;  her  sunny, 
and  died  beneath  her  frown.  chestnut  tresses,  luxuriant  as  the  tendrils  of 

‘‘Thus  restless  and  despair-striken,  I  flew  the  vine;  her  figure  all  grace  and  airyness; 
for  refuge  to  travel;  but  after  wandering  over  she  had  the  buoyant,  elastic  tread  of  a  yoking 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Continent,  and  Dryad.  And  then  her  voice!  so  clear,  so 
still  finding  no  respite  from  remorse,  I  gave  sweet,  so  like  the 'soft  breathings  of  a  flute 
up  all  further  idea  of  struggling  with  my  heard  across  waters  on  a  still  summer  even- 
destiny,  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  ing — even  now  it  rings,  aiid  will  ring  for  ever 
of  Constance.  nr  my  memory.  Vet  hers  were  not  the  charms 

“  Here,  for  three  long  monotonous  years,  1  that  take  your  Taney  by  storm,  and  awe  you 
lived  the  life  of  a  solitary.  Society  was  of-  into  instant  idolatry,  but  those  rather  which 
fered  me,  but  I  rejected  the  proffered  boon  win  their  gradual  way  by  the  absence  of  all 
with  disgust,  preferring  rather  the  compa- pretension,  which  to  see  once  may  be  perhaps 
nionship  of  my  own  thoughts,  cheerless  as  to  forget,  but  to  become  familiar  with,  is  ever 
these  were,  and  dark  as  was  the  cloud  they  after  to  enshrine  in  your  heart  of  hearts, 
threw  around  my  prospects.  Occasionally,  “Reserved,  ascetic  as  I  was — hating  my- 
in  my  more  tranquil  moments,  which,  like  self,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  hating 
birds  of  passage,  visited  me. but  for  a  brief  others — maddened,  too,  by  the  recollection 
space,  then  were  again  on  the  wing,  1  would  of  Charlotte  Lewis,  from  whom  I  had  formed 
beguile  my  solitude  by  study,  and  thus  awhile  my  estimate  of  woman — still  it  was  notin 
divert  my  mind  from  the  contemplation  ol  my  power  to  keep  up  a  repellant  demeanour 
that  last  resource  of  the  hopeless — suicide,  whenever  in  the  course  of  my  daily  strolls  I 
The  time,  however,  was  at  hand  when  the  met  the  Delarbes.  Sympathy  is  as  great  a 
misanthropist  was  to  be  humanized — you  help  to  friendship  as  to  love,  and  there  was 
stare,  sir,  as  if  that,  in  my  case,  were  impos-  a  warmth  in  the  manner  of  my  neighbours 
sible,  but  ’tis  even  so— the  lost  soul  to  be  that  convinced  me  they  were  aware  I  was 
brought  within  the  cheering  influences  ol  unhappy,  and  would  fain  render  me  other- 
hope;  my  intellectual  identity  to  be  no  longei  wise.  Yet  they  did  not  intrude  their  courte- 
recognisable  ;  and  the  first  words  of  kindness  sies,  or  parade  their  sensibilities.  It  was  by 
which  I  had  ever  heard  from  the  lips  of  hu-  their  looks,  the  tones  of  their  voices,  and  the 
man  being,  to  draw  forth  feelings  which!  frankness  of  their  greetings,  that  I  discovered 
scarcely  knew  I  nosscssed.  1  held  no  mean  place  in  their  esteem. 

“Towards  the  close  of  my  third  year’s  “  And  so  months  rolled  on,  each  day  draw- 
residence  at  Constance,  an  old  French  officer,  ing  us  insensibly. closer  and  closer  together, 
with  his  only  daughter,  came  to  reside  in  until  at  length  I  became  a  visitor  at  their  cot- 
thc  neighbourhood.  They  were  retired,  un-  tage.  From  this  period  I  began  to  he  an 
assuming  people,  partial,  like  myself,  to  soli-  altered,  though  not  yet  a  happy,  man.  No; 
tuile.  Many  an  evening  I  used  to  encounter  happiness  was  still  but  a  dim  figure  on  the 
them  in  my  rambles  along  the  picturesque  extra  horizon  ;  but  in  her  stead  came  a  se- 
borders  of  the  lake,  on  which  occasions  we  rene,  thoughtful  melancholy,  for  which,  as  it 
would  exchange  a  few  courteous  common-  was  unusual  in  one  of  my  age,  I  felt  it  neces- 
places,  cordial  enough  on  the  part  of  Colo-  sary  to  allege  some  reason.  .  When,  there- 
nel  Delarbe,  and  after  a  time — for  I  was  slow  fore,  I  became  intimate  with  the  Delarbes,  I 
to  admit  even  the  most  distant  approach  to  accounted  for  my  gloom,  by  stating  that  I 
acquaintance — by  no  means  insincere  on  .had  unfortunately  killed  a  friend  in  a  duel, 
mine.  which  had  entailed  on  me  the  necessity  of 

“It  was  impossible,  indeed,  for  me  not  to  flying  the  country.  The  colonel  heard  my 
take  an  interest  in  my  new  neighbours,  for  statement  with  indifference,  for  among  mili- 
the  father  was  a  gentleman  in  the  most  com-  tary  men  affairs  of  honour  are  almost  matters 
prehehsive  sense  of  the  term;  and  the  daugh-  of  course;  but  his  daughter,  I  feared,  would 
ter,  so  far  at  least  as  appearances  could  help  have’  received  it  with  far  different  feelings, 
me  to  a  conclusion,  one  of  the  gentlest  and  But  no;  she  was  affected  with:  the  apparent 
purest  of  her  sex.  How  shall  I  describe  the  intensity  of  niy  remorse;  and  with  the  usual 
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disposition  of  woman  to  put  the  most  gene-  infallibly  have  been  precipitated  headlong  in- 
rous  construction  on  the  errors  of  those  whom  to  the  Acheronlic  abyss,  had  not  the  intrepid 
they  adhiit  to  their  esteem,  made  a  thousand  girl  rushed  forward  at  the  hazard  of  her  life, 
excuses  for  my  conduct,  fully  persuading  seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  drawn  me  safely 
herself,  from  what  she  already  knew  of  my  on  to  the  bridge. 

character — she  knew,  poor  girl! — that  I  was  “This  heroic  proof  of  devotedness  decided 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning  in  the  alTair.1  my  conduct,  and  within  a'  month  from  that 
“How  humanizing  is  the  influence  of  a  day  Marie  and  I  were  married,  on  which  oc- 
beautiful  and  virtuous  woman!  The  society1  casion  I  disposed  of  my  own  cottage  and  re- 
of  Marie  almost  reconciled  me  to  myself,  imoved  to  Colonel  Delarbe’s  more  commodi- 


We  were  constantly  together,  now  strolling 
along  the  green,  lawny  slopes,  bosky  dells, 
and  flower^bedropt  meadows  of  Constance: 
now  through  its  quaint,  old-fashioned  town; 
and  now  sailing  over  the  ample  bosom  of  its 
lake;  sometimes  accompanied  by  Col.  Delarbc, 
but  far  oftener  without  him,  until  hope,  long 
dormant,  ventured  to  put  forth  a  few  timid 
shoots  iii  my  breast,  and  suggest  to  me  the 
probability  of  this  sweet  communion  endur¬ 
ing  through  life. 

“Within  a  short  day’s  journey  of  the  Lake 
of  Constance  lie  the  mineral  baths  of  Pfeifer, 
situated  in  the  heart  of  a  mountainous  district, 
and  half-way  up  a  deep,  black  glen;  walled  in 
on  either  side  by  a  lofty  range  of  perpendicu¬ 
lar  rocks.  These  baths  constitute  the  ‘lion’ 
of  the  neighbourhood;  of  course,  therefore,  I 
could  not  be  a  resident  at  Constance  and  not 
visit  them — so  it  was  arranged  one  day  that 
the  Delarbes  and  myself  should  go  and  ex¬ 
plore  their  romantic  site.  We  did  so,  and 
were  well  rewarded  for  our  curiosity,  for  the 
bath  is  a  strange,  uncouth  pile  of  building, 
hollowed  out  of  the  solid  rock;  cool,  damp, 
and  looking  a  very  Tartarus  in  its  gloom. 
When  we  had  sufficiently  examined  this  ar¬ 
chitectural  phenomenon,  we  proceeded  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  source  of  the  mineral  springs, 
which  is  an  exploit  by  no  means  unaccompa¬ 
nied  by  danger,  for  you  have  first  to  cross  a 
rickety  bridge,  and  then  to  scramble  along  a 
plank  hardly  more  than  ten  inches  wide,  and 
from  five  to  six  hundred  yards  in  length,  that 
runs  along  the  edge  of  the  precipice;  below 
which,  at  an  awful  depth,  the  river  goes 
thundering  in  a  succession  of  snowy  cata¬ 
racts,  while,  above,  the  rocks  meet  overhead 
at  a  height  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  feet. 
On  reaching  this  plank,  which  leads  direct 
into  the  cavern  whence  the  springs  issue,  Ma¬ 
rie,  who  with  her  father  Was  close  behind,  im¬ 
plored  me  not  to  venture  farther;  but  I  would 
not  be  prevailed  on,  and  accordingly  made  mj 
way  across,  while  she  remained  on  tht 
bridge,  tremblingly  watching  my  progress. 
As  I  was  returning,  and  was  within  a  few  feel 
of  my  companions,  my  brain,  bewildered  bj 
the  stunning  sound  of  the. water,  grew  dizzy 
I  tottered,  reeled  like  a  drunkard,  and  should 


ous  one.  And  now  for  the  first  lime  in  my 
life  I  began  to  get  cheering  glimpses  of  hap¬ 
piness.  Hope,  like  the  sun-flower,  darted  a 
,‘goldcn  flash  of  light  across  my  path.  I  took 
new  views  of  men  and  things.  The  very  face 
of  nature  was  transfigured.  The  wind  no 
longer  sang  a  dirge  in  my  ear;  the  stream,  as 
it  flowed  past,  no  longer  reminded  me  of  joys 
passed  too,  never  to  return;  its  music, was  now 
attuned  to  a  blythe  strain,  and  health  sport¬ 
ed.  like  a  Naiad,  on  the  bosom  of  its  breezv 
waters.  And  wherefore  this  strange  revolu¬ 
tion  in  my  mind?  Because  Love,  not  Despair, 
was  the  telescope  through  which  I  looked 
abroad  upon  nature.  Wherever  I  went,  this 
divine  spirit  went  with  me.  She  pillowed  on 
my  bosom  at  night;  she  cheered  me  through 
the  livelong  day;  she  raised  up  the  fallen  hu¬ 
manity  within  me;  hallowing, beautifying,  and 
shedding  a  glory  over  all  things  by  her  pre¬ 
sence.  Oh,  happy — happy  days!  Where  are 
ye  now,  and  where  and  what  am  I?  Where  is 
that  radiant  look  which,  ever  when  the  dark 
hour  came  over  me;  could  smile  away  the 
shadow  from  my  brow,  and  fill  its  place  with 
sunshine?  Where  are  those  soft  pleading  eyes 
which  for  thirteen  years  never  turned  towards 
me  but  in  love?  Where  is  that  sweet — liquid 
— silvery  voice;  where  that  fairy  figure, 
whose  every  attitude  was  the  soul  of  grace? 
Gone — all  gone — never  to  be  heard  or  seen 
again  save  in  dreams! 

“I  now  hurry  over  a  lapse  of  eight  years, 
during  which  period  I  enjoyed  as  much  re¬ 
pose  of  mind  as  was  compatible  with  my  na¬ 
ture,  devoting  my  attention  chiefly  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  my  only  child — a  line,  auburn-haired 
boy,  fresh  as  the  morning,  and  rosy  as  the 
sun-turned  cheek  of  a  peach;  the  very  image 
of  his  mother,  both  in  person  and  disposi¬ 
tion.  Jin  this  darling  child  far.  more  than  my 
own  youth  seemed  renewed.  He  was  the 
pledge  of  my  redemption — the  bow  of  pro- 
mise  hung  out  in  heaven  to  warn  me  that  tho 
stormiest  portion  of  my  life  was  past.  His 
grandfather,  who  died  the  year  after  my  mar¬ 
riage,  had  left  him  a  competency  when  he 
should  be  of  age,  so  that  I  was  freed  from  all 
apprehension  on  this  score,  and  could  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  he  should  become 
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the  main  stay  of  my  declining  years.  Never 
•were  spirits  so  elastic — laugh  so  joyous,  as 
this  dear  child’s.  His  very  footstep — ah, 
what  music  is  superior  to  the  approaching 
tread  of  one  we  love? — would  come  growing 
on  my  ear  like  some  jocund  melody,  or  die 
away,  as  it  retreated,  like  a  faint  knell.  Dur¬ 
ing  my  daily  walks,  fori  was  an  indefatigable 
pedestrian,  he  was  my  constant  companion; 
and  as  he  went  hounding  by  my  side,  prat¬ 
tling,  as  this  life  were  one  long  holiday,  and 
filling  my  whole  soul  with  sunshine,  my  very 
heart  went  down  on  its  knees  to  Heaven  for 
having  vouchsafed  me  such  a  blessing.  Of¬ 
ten,  for  hours  together,  would  I  sit  and  watch 
him  from  our  cottage  window  as  he  chased 
the  butterfly  across  the  lawn,  or  counted  the 
white  shining  sails  upon  the  lake;  and  when  in 
the  evening  he  knelt  down  at  his  mother’s 
feet,  with  his  little  hands  clasped  in  prayer, 
and  his  laughing  eyes  with  difficulty  subdued 
to  gravity,  I  began  to  indulge  a  conviction 
that  for  his  dear  sake  I  should  in  time  be  par¬ 
doned. 

‘‘One  of  his  favourite  amusements  was  to 
accompany  me  in  my  sailing-boat  across  the 
lake.  To  this,  however,  I  would  sometimes 
object,  but  with  little  effect,  for  he  would  take 
no  denial,  and  I  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse 
him.  Late  one  autumnal  afternoon  when  he 
was  seated  beside  his  mother,  looking  over  a 
small  volume  of  prints  which  she  was  ex¬ 
plaining  to  him,  he  caught  sight  of  me  from 
the  window  as  I  was  hurrying  towards  the 
lake,  and  bounding  out  of  the  room  before 
Marie  could  stop  him,  came  up  with  me  just 
as  I  reached  the  spot  where  my  boat  was 
moored.  The  wind  being  light  and  regular, 
I  allowed  him  to  accompany  me,  and  putting 
up  a  sail,  we  were  soon  carried  far  into  the 
lake.  After  tacking  about  for  an  hour  and 
upwards,  I  was  preparing  to  return  to  land, 
when,  before  I  was  aware  of  it,  the  sail  jibed, 
and  my  boy,  who  was  shifting  his  seat  at  the 
moment,  lost  his  balance,  and  was  precipitat¬ 
ed  into  the  water.  In  an  instant  I  plunged  af¬ 
ter  him;  caught  him  as  he  was  in  the  act  of 
sinking  for  the  last  time,  and  then  with  diffi¬ 
culty  regaining  the  boat,  deposited  my  sense¬ 
less  burden  at  the  bottom,  with  his  head  pil¬ 
lowed  on  my  own  coal;  shook  out  every  reef 
in  the  sail,  and  shot  shore-ward  with  the  speed 
of  an  arrow. 

‘■On  reaching  home  I  sent  off  for  a  medical 
neighbour,  by  whose  timely  aid  my  darling 
was  soon  recovered;  but,  alas!  about  a  week 
after  the  accident,  we  found  his  appetite  begin 
to  fail,  and  his  laughing  eye  to  grow  dull, 
while  a  numbing  leaden  apathy  succeeded  his 
former  vivacity.  ‘  ’Tis  the  scarlet  fever  he 


has  got,’  said  the  physician,  in  reply  to  my 
anxious  inquiries;  ‘nevertheless,  there  is  no 
cause  for  apprehension;  his  constitution  is  in 
his  favour;  and  in  a  lev/  days,  by  good  nurs¬ 
ing,  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  bring  him 
round.’ 

“Accordingly  by  day  and  night  Marie  and 
myself  held  one  long  unbroken  vigil  by  our 
child’s  bed  side,  and  never  was  child  so  pa¬ 
tient — so  grateful  for  our  attention.  Even 
when  exhausted  with  pain  he  had  still  a  lan¬ 
guid  smile  for  us;  and  when  he  saw  me,  over¬ 
come  with  apprehension,  bury  my  head  in  the 
pillow,  he  would  endeavour  to  raise  himself, 
and  flinging  his  arms  about  my  neck,  whisper 
he  was  sure  he  should  soon  be  well. 

“  On  the  fifth  day  the  fever  had  made 
such  alarming  progress  that  the  physician 
warned  me  to  prepare  myself  for  the  worst. 
Oh  God,  I  could  not — dared  not  do  so.  What, 
the  pride  of  my  manhood — the  hope  of  my 
age — the  main  link  of  the  chain  that  held 
me  in  existence — the  loved  and  lovely  boy  in 
whose  welfare  two  hearts  were  bound  up;— 
what,  this  child  go,  and  leave  us  behind  ? 
No,  no — it  could  not  be — I  would  not  believe 
it. 

“It  was  late  in  the  evening,  when  we  were 
keeping  our  usual  watch  by  his  pillow,  that 
on  waking  from  a  short  feverish  doze,  we 
saw  our  child’s  eye  begin  to  wander.  Deli¬ 
rium  had  come  on  him,  and  he  no  longer 
knew  us,  though  even  in  his  ravings  the 
words  ‘Papa’ — ‘Mama’  were  constantly  on 
his  lips.  My  wife  was  the  first  to  mark  the 
change,  which  I  no  sooner  saw,  than  I  flung 
myself  bn  my  knees  beside-the  bed,  and  pray¬ 
ed  in  a  paroxysm  of  agony  that  the  bitter 
cup  might  pass  away.  ‘  Great  God,’  I  cried, 

‘  spare  this  child  ?  If  one  must  suffer  let  me, 
be  the  victim. .  I  am  the  guilty  one.  On  me 
then  shower  down  all  the  vials  of  your  wrath, 
but  for  his  innocent  mother’s  sake,  spare,  oh 
spare  this  child  !’  Vain  prayer  !  The 
sluggish  night  crawled  on — day  broke — at¬ 
tained  its  meridian — and  travelled  westward 
—yet  still  no  change.  There  he  lay,  wholly 
unconscious  of  who  watched  beside  him, 
freshening  his  furred  lips,  and  pressing  him 
to  their  heart  of  hearts,  as  though  death 
could  never  seize  him  in  that  embrace. 

“The  next  day  wore  on,  and  still  no 
change;  but  towards  evening  his  delirium  be¬ 
gan  visibly  to  abate,  and  when  our  medical 
friend  called  he  comforted  us  by  the  assur¬ 
ance,  that  if  he  had  but  strength  enough  to 
bear  up,  he  might  possibly  recover.  In  an 
instant — so  excited  had  been  our  feelings— 
we  sprang  from  despair  to  confidence;  and 
in  the  wild  glee  of  the  moment,  I  insisted  on 
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Marie,  who  was  now  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
taking  a  few  hours’  repose.  With  some  re¬ 
luctance  she  complied,  and  I  sat  up  alone— 
no,  not  alone,  for  hope  was.  with  me,  pouring 
balm  into  my  troubled  spirit. 

•  ‘‘.My  boy,  mean  time,  slept  on,  and  I  felt 
that  such  sweet  slumber  must  be  the  har¬ 
binger  of  his  recovery.  Presently  I  saw  him 
move,  and  the  faint  semblance  of  a  smile 
light  up  his  faded  eye.  Merciful  powers! 
there  was  intelligence  in  his  glance,  and  as  1 
bent  over  him,  the  tears  of  gratitude  dropping 
fast  down  my  cheeks,  he  put  out  his  pretty 
poutinglip,  and  whispered,1  Don’t  cry,  Papa, 
I  shall  he  better  soon  and  then,  as  if  the 
effort  were  too  much  for  him,  sunk  again  in¬ 
to  slumber. 

“  Oh,  what  a  load  was  lifted  from  my  mind 
when  I  beheld  this  encouraging  symptom  ! 

1  Come,’  said  I,  1 1  too  have  earned  the  right 
of  a  few  minutes’  repose  ;  I  can  affard  to  re¬ 
lax  a  little  now,’  and  following  Marie’s  ex¬ 
ample,  I  leaned  back  in  my  chair,  and  slept. 
How  pleasant  was  that  sleep,  brief  though 
it  was,  and  snatched  from  the  depth  of  de¬ 
spair  !  1  dreamed  it  was  a  cool,  fresh,  spring 

morning,  and  that  I  was  taking  a  walk  with 
my  darling  through  meadows  fed  by  cheer¬ 
ful  waters,  on  whose  surface  the  green  dra¬ 
gon-fly  sported;  and  which  no  sooner  caught 
the  young  rogue’s  eye,  than,  attracted  by  its 
glitter,  he  flew  after  it,  ankle-deep  in  flowers, 
shouting  and  laughing  with  all  the  irrepres¬ 
sible  glee  of  childhood,  while  the  wind  blew 
about  his  glossy  ringlets,  and  health’s  rudiest 
glow  blushed  on  his  sweet  face.  Proud  was  I 
to  witness  his  happiness  ;  proud  to  hear  the 
neighbours,  as  we  returned  home  to  break-1 
fast,  congratulate  me  on  his  recovery;  and 
proud — oh  very  proud  ! — to  see  his  fine,  dark, 
earnest  eye  thank  them  eloquently  for  their 
kindness  to  1  Papa.’ 

“From  this  exhilarating  dream  I  was 
roused  by  the  loud  scream  of  Marie.  1  Ed¬ 
ward,  Edward,’  she  said  wringing  her  hands 
in  anguish — 1  look  at  our  child  !  He  does 
not  stir  l  He  does  not  even  breathe  !  Can 
he  be  ’ - 

Hush,  hush,  you  silly  girl,  you  will  dis¬ 
turb  him;’  and  put  my.  ear  close  to  his 
mouth,  to  hear  if  1  could  catch  even  an  in¬ 
distinct  respiration,  while  my  wife  rushing  to 
the  table,  snatched  up  the  candle,  and  held 
it  over  the  features  of  the  unawakening  child. 
Long  and  earnestly  she  gazed;  but,  alas  ! 
without  avail;  for  there  was  not  the  slightest 
movement;  not  so  much  as  a  single  pul¬ 
sation.  He  lay,  like  some  exquisitely  chiselled 
marble,  with  the  ringlets  thickly  cluster¬ 
ing  on  his  wan,  transparent  brow ;  the  heavy 


lids  closed  over  his  eyes,  and  a  smile  on  his 
face,  such  as  that  which  we  sec  in  the  west, 
when  the  serene  summer  sun  has  just  set. 
Driven  to  desperation  by  his  perfect  stillness, 
I  shook  him — raised  up  his  bead — called  him 
wildly  by  his  name.  Still  no  stir.  Still  no 
symptom  of  vitality.  Marie  could  bear  this 
no  longer;  and  early  as  was  the  hour, — it  was 
but  just  daybreak, — hurried  off  for  the  phy¬ 
sician.  Ah,  long  before  she  returned,  the 
truth  was  but  too  well  ascertained.  My  child 
was  dead  !  Darling — darling  boy  !  He  had 
died  at  the  very  moment  when  in  dreams  his 
father  had  restored  him.  Yes,  he  through 
whose  purer  nature  I  had  trusted  to  make 
atonement  to  society;  he  whom  I  had  so 
proudly  reared  as  a  nostage  lor  my  luture 
conduct;  he  who  had  just  taught  me  what  it 
was  to  be  a  parent;  who  had  almost  recon¬ 
ciled  me  to  myself;  and  who,  1  had  hoped, 
would  have  closed  my  own  eyes; — he,  that 
white  soul  without  a  stain;  whose  eye  had 
never  looked  otherwise  than  as  his  artless 
nature  prompted — he — the  happy — the  beau¬ 
tiful — the  affectionate — was  gone  for  ever. 
Perhaps  in  his  last  agony  he  had  awoke,  and 
looked  round  for  that  heartless — heartless 
parent  who  lay  indolently  sleeping  beside 
him.  Perhaps  he  had  attempted  to  call  on 
my_  name,  and  stretch  out  his  feeble  arms  to 
give  me  one  parting  embrace,  but  finding  me 
not,  had  passed  away  into  eternity,  thinking 
himself  deserted.  And  the  next  day  was  his 
birth-day  ! — Man — man,  were  you  ever  a 
father  ? 

‘‘  When  my  wife  returned  with  the  doctor, 
she  found  me, stretched, a  raging  lunatic, on  the 
floor.  I  laughed — I  shouted — I  blasphemed — I 
invoked  curses  on  myself  and  the  whole  world; 
and  seizing  the  physician  with  the  grasp  of 
a  lion,  kept  demanding  him  to  surrender  up 
my  boy,  till  my  strength  failed,  and  I  was 
carried  senseless  to  bed. 

“  It  was  weeks  before  1  fully  regained  my 
consciousness;  but  when  I  did  wake,  I  woke 
an  altered  man.  My  boy  was  gone.;  I  had 
nothing  henceforth  to  live  for.  True,  my 
wife  still  survived,  but  she  could  not  be  to 
me  what  he  had  once  been.  She  could  not 
fill  up  the  void  his  loss  had  made  in  my  heart. 

I  loved  her — dearly  loved  her — but  my  child 
was  the  object  of  my  idolatry.  I  lived  but  in 
him.  I  had  hope  but  through  him.  He  had 
strengthened  and  confirmed  all  the  nobler 
sensibilities  which  his  mother  had  first  called 
forth  ;  and  his  humanizing  influence  remov¬ 
ed,  my  old  sullen  habits,  having  no  longer 
any  thing  to  divert  them,  came  back  in  the 
fuller  force  that  they  had  been  so  long  dis¬ 
pelled. 
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“  Though  I  strove  as  much  as  possible  to 
repress  these  feelings,  yet  Marie  soon  disco¬ 
vered  that  I  was  a  changed  man,  and  even 
increased  my  moroseness,  by  the  meek,  but 
mute  upbraidings  of  her  countenance.  Often 
I  caught  her  in  tears,  returning  from  my 
boy’s  grave,  and  cn  these  occasions — strange 
as  it  may  seem — a  maudlin  peevishness  would 
steal  over  me  just  as  though  I  were  jealous 
of  a  mother’s  affection  for  her  son. 

“  But  another  feeling  of.  a  far  worse  cha¬ 
racter  now  began  to  steal  'over  me.  .With 
the  suspicion  inseparable  from  guilt,  I  took 
into  my  head  that  during  my  delirium  I  had 
revealed  that  awful  secret  which  I  dared  not 
even  whisper  to  myself.  When  once  this 
idea  crossed  my  mind,  it  is  astonishing  how 
deep  it  struck  its  roots  there.  ‘  How  grave,’ 
said  I,  1  Marie  looked  this  morning  at  break¬ 
fast !  Methought,  when  she  addressed  me, 
there  was  something  almost  of  sternness  in 
her  manner.  There  must  be  some  cause  for 
this,’  and  thus  1  went  on  tantalizing  myself, 
attributing  that  to  abhorrence  on  my  wife’s 
part,  which  had  not  my  mind  been  perverted, 

I  should  have  known  was  the  combined  result 
of  grief,  and  my  own  altered  conduct 
towards  her.  Ah,  when  confidence  between 
man  and  wife  is  once  blighted,  it  never 
blossoms  again !  The  transient  frankness 
that  may  spring  up  afterwards,  are  but  as  the 
scanty  gleanings  after  the  full  harvest  has 
been  reaped. 

“  A  whole  year  had  now  elapsed  since  my 
boy’s  death,  and  though  still  attached — how 
could  it  be  otherwise? — to  his  mother,  yet  I 
had  ceased  to  feel  that  deep,  unreserved  af¬ 
fection  for  her,  which  I  had  once  felt.  We 
were  no  longer  one,  but  Iwo.  Never  was  man 
more  wretched  than  I  at  this  period,  for  the 
one  bright  episode  in  the  story  of  my  life 
having  been  brought  to  a  close,  my  thoughts 
relapsed  into  their  old  channel,  no  longer 
dwelling  with  hope  on  the  future,  but  ever  in 
despair  on  the  past.  Whenever  I  now  ad¬ 
dressed  Marie,  it  was  with  a  grave — not  to 
say  a  formal — air,  as  if  1  were  under  a  per¬ 
petual  fear  of  committing  myself ;  and  this 
(so  it  appeared  to  her)  studied  coldness  soon 
began  to  have  a  visible  effect  on  her  health. 
Our  medical  neighbour  was  the  first  to  per¬ 
ceive  this  alteration,  and  attributing  it  to  the 
shock  occasioned  by  our  child’s  death,  warn¬ 
ed  me  that  if  I  did  not  change  the  scene,  he 
would  not  be  answerable  for  my  wife’s  life., 

‘‘To  this  I  unhesitatingly  assented;  and  as 
Marie  embraced  the  proposal  with  equal  ea¬ 
gerness,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  benefi¬ 
cial  to  us  both,  we  let  our  cottage,  and  after 
visiting  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  Low-Coun¬ 


tries,  took  up  our  abode  for  three. years  in 
the  south  of  France.  - 

“During  the  first  year  or  two  of  our  wan¬ 
derings,  the  incessant  bustle  in  which  we 
lived,  seldom  remaining  more  than  a  month 
in  a  place,  produced  an  evident  improvement 
in  my  wife’s  health ;  but  when  we  had  come 
to  settle  at  Avignon,  and  had  returned  to  our 
usual  monotonous  way  of  living,  my  gloom 
returned  too,  and  with  it,  my  wife’s  indispo¬ 
sition.  Yet,  for  a  while,  except  in  her  hol¬ 
low  eye,  and  the  subdued  tones  of  her  voice, 
once  so  joyous  in  their  music,  there  were  no 
outward  traces  of  decay.  The  wound  that 
was  wearing  her  to  the  grave  bled  inwardly. 

“  ‘  Edward,’  she  said  to  me,  one  evening, 
pressing  gently  my  arm,  ‘it  is  useless  longer 
to  hide  from  you  what  you  must  too  soon 
know.  I  am  dying.  You  start,  but  it  is  even 
so.  The  shaft  that  pierced  you,'  has  pierced 
me  too,  and  in  a  short  time  we  shall  know 
each  other  no  more.  Yet  I  do  not  bewail  my 
lot,  for  circumstances,  to  which  Ineed'not 
allude  more  particularly,  have  long  since 
forced  on  my  mind  the  sad  conviction  that  I 
have  not  only  lost  my  child,  but  my  husband 
also.’ 

‘“Lost  me!’  I  replied,  ‘not  so ;  I  never 
loved  you  dearer  than  at  this  very  moment, 
when  you  imagine  me  estranged  from  you. 
“But  grief,  Marie,  grief — undying  grief  has 
soured  my  temper,  and  made  me  seem  what 
I  am  not,  and  never  can  be,  my  love,  to  you.’ 

The  evident  sincerity  with  which  I  said 
this,  was  not  without  its  effect  on  my  wife, 
and  she  resumed, — ‘  I  do  not  blame  you,  Ed¬ 
ward.  Heaven  knows,  I  acquit  you  of  want 
of  feeling,  but  oh!  1  fear  something  dreadful, 
of  which  I  must  know  nothing,  has  long  been 
preying  on  your  mind.  I  ask  not  your  confi¬ 
dence,  but,  believe  me,  I  am  not  unworthy  to 
share  it.’ 

“I  was  staggered  by  her  earnestness,  and 
for  the  moment  hesitated  what  reply  to  make. 
But  soon  my  stern,  indomitable  pride  decided 
me.  Should  I  confess  all;  sink  myself  for 
ever  in  my  wife’s  esteem,  and  perhaps  break 
her  heart  by  the  communication?  No,  I 
would  not.  Be  the  consequences  of  my  re¬ 
serve  what  they  might,  I  was  resolved  to  pre¬ 
serve  my  character  untarnished  to  the  last. 

“‘  In  pursuance  of  this  determination  I  en¬ 
deavoured  to  laugh  away  Marie’s  suspicions, 
but  the  very  way  in  which  I  did  so,  only 
served  to  strengthen  them,  and  she  replied, 
‘I  would  fain  believe  you,  Edward,  but  in 
spite  of  myself,  my'heart  misgives  me.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  dreadful  illness  of  yours,  which  fol¬ 
lowed  our’- — 

“‘Hah!  What  of  that  illness?  Speak, 
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yvoman.  Did  I  say  any  thing?  Did  I  con¬ 
fess  any  thing  in  my  delirium?’ 

‘‘‘No,  no,’  she  answered  evasively,  ‘1 
meant  hot  that.  You  said  nothing — indeed 
you  did  not.  Pray,  pray  look  more  kindly  on 
me.  ’ 

“  Her  manner,  though  it  did  not  altogether 
banish  my  distrust,  yet  for  the  lime  restored 
me  to  composure  ;  so  I  contented  myself 
with,  again  conjuring  her  to  dismiss  all  idea 
that  I  had  ceased  to  love  her,  or  that  aught 
behind  grief  was  preying  on  my  mind,  and 
then  turned  the  conversation  to  the  slate  of 
her  own  health. 

‘‘  She  listened  to  me  attentively,  and  with 
apparent  conviction,  and  then,  as  if  by  mu¬ 
tual  agreement,  we  dropped  the  subject  for 
ever.  That  same  week,  however,  her  malady 
increased  upon  her,  and  made  such  rapid  in¬ 
roads  on  her  strength,  that  at  the  month’s 
end.she  was  hardly  able  to  leave  her  cham¬ 
ber.  Bitter — most  .bitter — were  my  reflec¬ 
tions  at  this  moment.  When  I  marked  my 
wife’s  attenuated  figure  ;  her  lustrous  eye  ; 
the  one  burning,  hectic  spot — death’s  crim¬ 
son  banner — on  her  cheek,  t  felt  that  i  was 
her  murderer— I,  who  was  born  to  be  the 
curse  of  all  connected  with  me. 

“After  a  few  months  of  suffering,  borne 
with  that  patient,  uncomplaining  gentleness 
of  which  nothing  could  deprive  her,  her  dis¬ 
order  seemed  to  have  sustained  a]  check,  and 
she  seized  the  opportunity  of  requesting  me 
to  return  with  her  to  Constance. 

“  ‘.Edward,’  she  said,  ‘  I  shall  never  live  to 
see  another  spring ;  let  me  go  back  then  to 
our  dear,  dear  lake,  and  be  buried  in  the 
same  grave  with  my  child.  ’Tis  a  silly  fancy,’ 
she  added  with  a  wan  smile,  ‘  but  I  do  not 
iiiink  I  couid  rest  in  peace  elsewhere/ 

“  Her  dying  wish  was  complied  with,  and 
the  very  next  day  we  set  out  on  our  return  to 
the  cottage,  whose  threshold  my  poor  wife 
was  never  again  destined  to  pass  alive.  Yet 
she  struggled  to  the  last  with  her  malady, 
holding  out  hope,  for  my  sake,  when  hope 
was  notj  till  at  length  the  golden  bowl  was 
broken,  and  she  quitted  her  transient  home 
to  take  possession  of  her  eternal  one.  The 
evening  before  her  death  she  grew  percepti¬ 
bly  better ;  she  even  rose  from  her  bed  for 
the  purpose,  as  she  said,  of  paying  a  farewell 
visit  to  her  child’s  grave;  but  the  effort  was 
beyond  her  strength;  a  relapse  took  place, 
and  before  morning  her  pure  spirit  had  passed 
away.  She  died  in  my  arms,  conscious  to 
the  latest  moment  of  existence;  her  last 
glance  fixed  on  me;  her  spectral  hand  clasped 
in  mine;  her  last  words  breathing  unalterable 
affection. 


“  And  now  all  were  gone!  Wife — child— 
and  with  them,  love — hope — happiness— all, 
all  had  passed  away,  and  I  stood  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  my  life,  as  in  its  spring,  a  blighted, 
solitary  being.  My  heart  was  leafless;  the 
green  sap  in  my  thoughts  was  dried  up;  I 
was  a  thunder-splintered  yew  withering  alone 
in  a  churchyard.  Constance,  once  so  loved, 
was  henceforth  hateful  to  me;  I  remained, 
therefore,  but  to  witness  the  last  riles  paid 
to  Marie,  then  quitted  it  for  ever.  Day  was 
just  breaking,  when  from  a  neighbouring 
height  I  turned  round  to  take  one  parting 
glance  at  the  spot  where  reposed  the  ashes  of 
the  only  two  beings  I  had  ever  loved — who 
had  ever  loved  me.  Bright  fell  the  sunshine 
on  that  still  churchyard;  but  they  felt  it  notj 
henceforth  ’twas  deepest  night  with  them — 
an  eternal,  dreamless  sleep  ;  the  laughing 
voice  of  spring — the  raging  winter  wind — • 
the  chirp  of  birds — the  stir  of  human  foot¬ 
steps  above  their  heads — sunrise  with  its 
golden  pomps,  and  twilight  with  its  length¬ 
ening  shadows,  nothing  should  wake  them 
more."  They  were  gone  to  that  phantom 
world,  where  sense  is  not — nor  light,  nor 
sound — nor  joy,  nor  grief — nor  hope,  nor  de¬ 
spair!  Casting  my  eyes  in  another  direction, 
I  could  see  my  own  cottage,  with  the  early 
smoke  ascending  from  its  chimney;  and  the 
white  sails  of  the  fishermen  glistening  on 
the  bosom  oT  that  lake  which  I  had  so  often 
crossed  with  Marie  and  her  child.  ‘  Blessed 
Elysium,’  said  l,  as  the  carriage  slowly  bore 
me  away,  ‘  how  many  happy  days  have  I  not 
owed  to  you!  There,  in  that  sequestered 
cilvnti  rUvnllintr.  with  the  lawn  sweenlne*  down 
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